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CHAPTER I 


CONDITION OF SCOTLAND TO THE END OF THE FOITETEENTH 
CENTTJET. 


In the preceding view of the i*ise and decay of Spain, 

I have sought to exhibit the successive steps by 
which what was formerly one of the greatest nations of 
the earth, was broken, and cast down from its high 
estate. As we look back on that scene, the picture is, 
indeed, striking. A country rich in all natural produc- 
tions, inhabited by a brave, a loyal, and a religious 
people, removed, too, by its geographical position from 
the hazards of European revolutions, did, by the opera- 
tion of those general causes which I have indicated, 
suddenly rise to unparalleled grandeur ; and then, with- 
out the occurrence of any new combination, but hy a 
mere continuance of the same causes, fall with an equal 
velocity. Yet, these vicissitudes, strange and startling 
as tlvcy appear,, were perfectly regular. They were the | 
legitimate consequence of a state of society, in which I 
the spirit of protection had reached its highest point, I 
and in which, every thing being done for the people, | 
nothing was done by the people. Whenever this bap - 1 
pens, there may be great political progress, but there i 
can be no really national progress. There may be acces- 1 
sionsof territory, and vast increase of fame and of power, j 
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iI iTlle^e may be improvements in tbe practice of adminis- 
tration, in tbe management of finances, in the organiza- 
tion of armies, in the art and theory of war, in the tncks 
of diplomacy, and in those various contrivances by* which 
one nation is able to outwit and insult another. So 
far, however, from this benefiting the people, it will 
I injure them in two different ways. In the first place, 
fby increasing the reputation of the ruling classes, it 

i Encourages that blind and servile respect which men 
are too apt to feel for those who are above them, and 
which, wherever it has been generally practised, has 
been found fatal to the highest qualities of the citizen, 
and therefore to the permanent grandeur of the nation. 
And, in the second place, it multiplies the resources of 
the executive government, and thus renders the country 
unable, as well as unwilling, to correct the errors of 
those who are at the head of affairs. Hence, in Spain, 
as in all countries similarly circumstanced, it was at the 
very moment when things were most prosperous at 
the surface, that they were most rotten at the founda- 
tion. In presence of the most splendid political success, 
the nation hastened to its downfall, and the crisis was 
fast approaching, in which, the whole edifice being over- 
turned, nothing would be left, except a memorable 
warning of the consequences which must ensue, when 
the people, giving themselves up to the passions of 
superstition and loyalty, abdicate their own proper 
functions, forego their own responsibility, renounce 
their highest duties, and degrade themselves into pas- 
sive instruments to serve the will of the Church and 
the throne. 

Such is the great lesson taught by the history of 
Spain. From the history of Scotland, we may gather 
another lesson, of a different, and yet of a similar, kind. 
In Scotland, the progress of the nation has been very 
slow, but, on the whole, very sure. The country is 
extremely barren ; the executive government has, with 
rare exceptions, been always weak ; and the people have 
never been burdened with those feelings of loyalty which 
circumstances had forced upon the Spaniards. Certainly, 
the last charge that will be brought against the Scotch, 
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is that of superstitious attaclmient to their princes.^ 
We, in England, have not always been very tender of 
the persons of our sovereigns, and we have occasionally 
punished them with what some consider excessive 
severity. With this, we have been frequently taunted 
by the more loyal nations of the Continent; and, in 
Spain in pasNiicular, our conduct has excited the greatest 
abhorrence. But, if we compare our history with that 
of our northern neighbours, we must pronounce our- 
selves a meek and submissive people.^ There have 
been more rebellions in Scotland than in any other 
country ; and the rebellions have been very sanguinary, 
as well as very numerous. The Scotch have made war 
upon most of their kings, and put to death many. To 
mention their treatment of a single dynasty, they mur- 
dered James I. and James HI. They rebelled against 
James II. and James YII. They laid hold of James Y., 


' One of their own historians 
complacently says, ‘ but the Scots 
were seldom distinguished for 
loyalty.* Lam^s History of 
Scotland, vol. iii. p. 199, edit. 
181'9. See also p, 366. To the 
same effect, Brodie {History of 
the British Empire, Edinburgh, 
1822, vol. i. p. 383^: ‘The little 
respect paid to royalty is conspi- 
cuous in every pj^e of Scottish 
history.* Or, as Wilkes expressed 
himself in the House of Com- 
mons, ‘Scotland seems, indeed, 
the natural foyer of rebellion, as 
I^ypt is of the plague.’ Parlia^ 
mmtary History, voL xix, p. 810, 
London, 1814 ; and Nimmo 
tor^ of Stirlingshire, Edinburgh, 
1777, p. 2X9): ‘ Never was any 
race of monarchs more unfor- 
tunate than the Scottish Their 
reigns were generally turbulent 
and disastrous, and their own 
end often tragical.* 

* Indeed, a well-known Scotch- 
inan of the. seventeenth century, 


scornfully says of the English, 
* such is the obsequiousness, and 
almost superstitious devotion of 
that nation towards their prince.’ 
BaUlids Letters, vol. i. p. 204, 
edit. Laing, Edinburgh, 1841. 
This, however, was writi.en in 
1639, since which we have effec- 
tually wiped off that reproach. 
On the other hand, an English 
writer of the seventeenth century, 
indignantly, though with evident 
exaggeration, imputes to the 
Scotch that ‘ forty of their kings 
have been barbarously murdered 
by them ; and half as many more 
have either made away with 
themselves, for fear of their tor- 
turing of them, or have died 
miserably in strait imprison- 
ment.’ Account of ScoiIa7}d in 
1670, in Harleian Miscdlavy, 
vol. vi. p. 1 40, edit. Park, 4to, 
1810. Compare two curious 
passages in Shields' Hind lei 
loose, 1687, pp. 8, 9, 15. 
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and placed liim in confinement. Mary, tlioy immured 
in a castle, and afterwards deposed. Her successor, 
James VI., tliey imprisoned ; they led him captive about 
the country, and on one occasion attempted h^s life. 
Towards Charles I., they showed the greatest animosity, 
and they were the first to restrain his mad career. Three 
years before the English ventured to ris%,^gainst that 
despotic prince, the Scotch boldly took up arms, and 
made war on him. The service which they then ren- 
dered to the cause of liberty it would be hard to over- 
rate ; but the singular part of the transaction was, that 
having afterwards got possession of the person of Charles, 
they sold him to the English for a large sum of money, 
of which they, being very poor, had pressing need. Such 
a sale is unparalleled in history ; and although the Scotch 
might have plausibly alleged that this was the only 
gain they had derived, or ever could derive, from the 
existence of their hereditary prince, still the event is 
one which stands alone ; it was unprecedented ; it has 
never been imitated; and its occurrence is a strOving 
symptom of the state of public opinion, and of the feel- 
ings of the country in which it was permitted. 

While, however, in regard to loyalty, the opposition 
between Scotland and Spain is complete, there is, strange 
to say, the most striking similarity between those coun- 
tries in regard to superstition. Both nations have 
allowed their clergy to exercise immense sway, and 
both have submitted their actions, as well as their 
consciences, to the authority of the Church. As a 
natural consequence, in both countries, intolerance has 
been, and still is, a crying evil ; and in matters of re- 
ligion, a bigotry is habitually displayed, discreditable in- 
deed to Spain, but far more discreditable to Scotland, 
which has produced many philosophers of the highest 
eminence, who would willingly have taught the people -- 
better things, but who have vainly attempted to remove 
from the national mind that serious blemivsh which mars 
its beauty, and tends to neutralize its many other ad- 
mirable qualities. 

Herein lies the apparent paradox, and the real diffi- 
culty, of Scotch history. That knowledge should not 
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^ “q^sitive literature should be found 

its^SSfion^th <^“i“shing 

siud^W ^ constantly ^vith“ 

constantly succumb to their 

sho^’bfi^ifA PoHtics, they 

of il tti” ST V“of S*L“^m**S 

trembiri&e’s? speculative life, and in matters of theory, 
to ^eSf hbsiS®^ before their pastors, and yield assent 

bo consiTprolk^^^^^^ it wiU not, I hope. 

ft°tb' awarh^coSeS 

by those who have“Stei“:^ 

S £o{l».V^" nation . 

In Scotland as elsewhere, the course of events has 

I me^ noTfl geography; and by this 

1 meM, not only its own immediate peculiarities but 
also Its relation to adjoining countries It ^ cW t. 

.tio»cl.» Eigl„d, ^dbTtt. cStiSXS 
w;! Shetland Isles, it was eminenyef 

posed to the ateks of that g^-eat nationf piate 
winch for centuries inhabited the Scandinavian 

the eighteenth cl^rff "^PfoaUythi^g isf 
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presently see, was a matter of great importance, tlie 
most fertile land in Scotland is in tlie soutli, and was, 



* Stagn-coaches they have none; Inverness and Edinbnrgn, 
yet there are a few Hackney’s 1755, the mail was conveyed by 
at Edinburgh, which they may men on foot.’ Account of Iiiyer- 
hire into the country upon urgent ness-shire, in M^ullocKs British 
occasions. The truth is, the Em'pire, London, 1847, vol. i. p. 
roads will hardly allow ’em 299 ; to which I may add, that 
those conveniences, which is the in Anderson* s Essay on the 
reason that their gentry, men Edinburgh, 1827, pp. 

and women, chnse rather to use 119, 120, it is stated, that * A 
their horses.’ Morer's Account postchaise was first seen in In- 
of Scotland, London, 1702, p. 24. verness itself in 1760, and was, 
As to the northern parts, we for a considerable time, the only 
have the following account, writ- four-wheeled carriage in the dis- 
ten in Inverness, between 1726 trict’ As to the communications 
and 1730. ' The Highlands are in the country about Perth, see 
but little known even to the in- Penny* s Traditions of Perth, pp. 
habitants of the low country of 131, 132, Perth, 1836; and as to 
Scotland, for they have ever those from AboiKleen to Inver- 
dreaded the difficulties and dan- ness, and from Aberdeen to Edin- 
gers of travelling among the burgh, see Kennedy* $ An7ials of 
mountains ; and, when some ex- Aberdeen, vol. ii. pp. 269, 270, 
traordinary occasion has obliged London, 4to, 1818. 
any one of them to such a pro- The history of the improve- 
gress, he has, generally speaking, ment of the roads during the 
made his testament before he sot latter half of the eighteenth 
out, as though he were entering centniy, has never been written ; 
upon a long and dangerous sea- but it is of the greatest import- 
voyage, wherein it was very ance for its intellectual results, 
doubtful if he should ever return.’ in causing national fusion, as well 
Letters from a Gentleman in the as for its economical results, in 
Eorth of Scotland, edit. London, helping trade. Some idea may 
1815, vol. i. p. 4. Between 1720 be formed of the exti’aordinary 
and 1730, military roads were energy displayed by Scotland in 
cut through parts of the High- this matter, by comparing the 
lands, but they were *laid down following pa'is^es: Chalmtrs* 
by a practical soldier, and des- Caledonia, vol. ii. pp. 494, 866, 
lined for warlike purposes, with 939, vol. iii. pp. 599, 799 ; Omz/- 
scarcely any view towards the furdls History of the Shire of^ 
ends for which free and peaceful Eenfrew, ■pa.rt ii. pp, 128, 160; 
citizens open up a system of Irvinfs History of Dumbarton- 
internal transit.’ Burton's His- shire, pp, 245, 246 ; Sinclair* s 
tory of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 255. Statistical Account of Scotland, 
See also Chalmers* Caledonia, vol. i. pp. 109, 210, 367, 430, 
vol. ii. p. 36. This is confirmed 496 ; vol. ii. p. 498 ; vol. iii. pp, 
by the fact, that even between 331, 352, 353 ; vol. iv. p. 313 ; 
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therefore, constantly ravaged by the English borderers. 
Hence, the accnmnlation of wealth was hindered ; the 
growth of towns was discouraged, by the serious hazards 
to which they were liable ; and it was impossible to de- 
velop %hat municipal spirit, which might have existed, if 
the districts most favoured by nature had been situated 
in the nort]3.^f Scotland, instead of in the south. If 
the actual state of things had been reversed, so that the 
Highlands were in the south, ^ and the Lowlands in the 
north, it can hardly be doubted, that, after the cessation 
in the thirteenth century of the great Scandinavian in- 
vasions, the most fertile parts of Scotland, being com- 
paratively secure, would have been the seat of towns, 
which the active spirit of the people would have caused 
to prosper, and the prosperity of which would have in- 
troduced a new element into Scotch affairs, and changed 
the course of Scotch history. This, however, was not 
to be ; and, as we have to deal with events as they ac- 
tually are, I will now endeavour to trace tli© conse- 
quences of the physical peculiarities which have just 
been noticed; and by coordinating their results, I 
will, so far as I am able, show their gener^^l meaning, 
and the way in which they have shaped true national 
character. 

The earliest fact with which we are acquainted 
respecting the history of Scotland, is the Roman inva- 
sion under Agricola, late in the first century. But 


vol. V. pp. 128, 234, 235, 315, 
864, 365 ; vol. vi. pp. 107, 154, 
180, 458; vol. vii. pp. 135, 251, 
275, 299, 417 ; vol. viii. pp. 81, 
243, 344, 345, 541 ; vol. ix. pp. 
414, 530; vol. x. pp. 221, 237, 
238, 466, 618; vol. xi. pp. 127, 
380, 418, 432, 522, 541; vol. 
xii. p. 69 ; vol. xiii. pp. 42, 141, 
488, 542, 663 ; vol. xiv.pp. 217, 
227, 413,443, 466, 506; vol.xv. 
pp, 64, 88, 276 ; vol xvi. p. 120 ; 
vol xvii. pp. 5, 267, 297, 377, 
533 ; vol, xviii. p, 309 ; vol. xx. 
p. 156. 


* I use the word Highlands, in 
the common, though improper, 
sense of including all Scotland 
from the Pentland Firth to the 
beginning of the mountains, a 
few miles north of Glasgow, 
Stirling, Perth, and Dundee. 
All such distinctions are neces- 
sarily somewhat vague, because 
the boundaries of nature are 
never clearly marked. Compare 
Macky's Scotland^ p. 124, Lon- 
don, 1732, with Anderson^ s Guide 
to the HigldandSf Edinburgh, 
1847, pp. 17, 18. 
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neitker his conquests, nor tkose of Ms successors, made 
any permanent impression. The country was never 
really subjugated, and nothing was efiected except a 
military occupation, which, in spite of the erection of 
numerous forts, walls, and ramparts, left the spmt of 
the inhabitants unbroken. Even Severus, who, in the 
year 209, undertook the last and most img^qrtant expe- 
, dition against Scotland, does not appear to have pene- 
trated beyond the Firth of Moray ; * and directly he 
retired, the natives were again in arms, and again 
independent. After this, nothing was attempted upon 
a scale large enough to give a chance of success. 
Indeed, the Romans, far from being equal to such an 
effort, were themselves deteriorating. In their best 
days, their virtues were the virtues of barbarians, and 
even those they were now about to lose. From the 
beginning, their scheme of life was so one-sided and 
imperfect, that the increase of wealth, which improves 
the civilization of really civilized countries, was to the 
Romans an iiTeparable mischief ; and they were cor- 
rupted by luxury, instead of being refined by it. In 
our time, if we compare the dijSerent nations of Europe, 
we find that the richest are also the most powerful, the 
most humane, and the most happy. We live in that 
advanced state of society, in which wealth is both the 
cause and the effect of progress, while poverty is the 
fruitful parent of weakness, of misery, and of crime. 
But the Romans, when they ceased to be poor, began to 


* Browae {History of the 
HiyUandSf vol. i. p. 33) says 
that * he traversed the whole of 
North Britain, from tlie wall of 
Antoninus to the very extremity 
of the island/ The same thing 
is stated in Pennant's Scotland, 
voL i. p. 90. Neither of those 
writers quote their authority for 
this; but they probably relied 
on a passage in Buchanan's Be- 
rum Scoticarum Historia,Vih, iv. 
p. 94. ‘ Neque tamen desideratis 
quinquaginta millibus (ut scribit 


Dion) prius ab incoepto destite* 
runt, quam ad fnem insult 
penetrassent.* I believe, how'- 
ever, that Scotch antiquaries are 
now agreed that tliis is wrong, 
as Chalmers was one of the first 
to perceive. See his CaUdonfa, 
vol. i. p. 187 ; a very valuable 
and learned, but unhappily ill- 
arranged, book, and written in a 
style which is absolutely afflict- 
ing. See also Ining's History 
of Dumbartonshire, 4to, 1860, 
p. 14. 
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be vicious. So unstable was the foundation of tlieir 
ga’eatness, tliat tlie very results wbticli their power 
produced, were fatal to the power itself. Their empire 
gave them wealth, and their wealth overthrew their 
empire. Their national character, notwithstanding its 
apparent strength, was in truth of so frail a texture, 
that it wa^ ruined by its own development. A.s it 
grew, it dwarfed. Hence it was, that, in the third and 
fourth centuries, their hold ou mankind visibly slack- 
ened. Their authority being undermined, other nations, 
of course, stepped in; so that the inroads of those 
strange tribes which came pouring from the nortli, and 
to whose appearance the final catastrophe is often 
ascribed, were at best the occasion, hut by no means 
the cause, of the fall of the Roman Empire. Towards 
that great and salutary event, every thing had long been 
pointing. The scourgers and oppressors of the world, 
whom a false and ignorant sympathy has invested w^ith 
noble qualities which they never possessed, had now to 
look to themselves; and when, after receding on all 
sides, they, in the middle of the fifth century, withdrew 
their forces from the whole of Biitain, they merely 
executed a movement, which a train of circumstances, 
continued through several generations, had made 
inevitable. 

It is at this point that we begin to discern the opera- 
tion of those physical and geographical peculiarities 
which I have mentioned as influencing the fortunes of 
Scotland. The Romans, gradually losing ground, the 
proximity of Ireland caused repeated attacks from that 
fertile island, whose rich soil and great natural advan- 
tages gave rise to an exuberant, and therefore a restless- 
population. An overflow, which, ia civilized times, isl 
an emigration, is, in barbarous times, an invasion.f 
Hence the Irish, or Scotti as they were termed, estab-^ 
lished themselves by force of arms in the west of 
Scotland, and came into collision with the Piets, who 
occupied the eastern part. A deadly struggle ensued, 
wliicli lasted four centuries after the withdrawal of the 
Romans, and plunged the country into the greatest 
confusion. At length, in tbe middle of the ninth 
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century, Keimetlx Alpine, king of the Scotti, gained 
the Tipper hand, and reduced the Piets to complete 
submission.^ The country was now united under one 
rule; and the conquerors, slowly absorbing the con- 
quered, gaye their name to the whole, which, in the 
tenth century, received the appellation of Scotland J 
But the kingdom was to have no rest, ^or, in the 
mean time, circumstances, which it would *{)e tedious to 
relate, had raised the inhabitants of Norway to be the 
greatest maritime power in Europe. The use which 
that nation of pirates made of their strength, forms 
another and a very important link in the history of 
Scotland, and moreover illustrates the immense weight, 
which, in an early period of society, should be assigned 
to mere geographical considerations. The nearest land 
to the centre of the long coast of Norway is the Shet- 
land Isles, whence it is an easy sail to , the Orkneys. 
The northern pirates naturally seized these small, but, 
to them, most useful islands, and, as naturally, made 


^ The history of Scotland, in 
this period, is in great confusion, 
and perhaps will never he re- 
covered. For the statements 
made in the text, I have chiefly 
nsed the following authorities: 
Fordunh Scotichromcon, vol. i. ; 
Diichamn’s Berum Scoticamm 
Historia, lib. v. pp. 121-132, and 
the beginning of the sixth book. 
Also various parts of Bede; 
JPhikerton’s Enquiry into the 
Early History of Scotland ; Chal^ 
merd Caledonia; the first vol- 
ume of Brownds History of the 
Highlands ; and, above all, Mr. 
Skene’s acute and learned work 
on the Highlanders. In the last- 
named book, the western boun- 
dary of the Piets is traced with 
great ingenuity, though perhaps 
with some uncertainty. Shends 
Highlanders of Scotland^ vol. i. 
pp 26-33, London, 1 837. 

^ Here, again, we are involved 


in doubt; it being tmeertain 
when the name Scotia was first 
applied to Scotland. The date, 
therefore, which I have given, is 
only intended as an approxima- 
tive truth. In arriving at it, I 
have compared the following 
different, and often conflicting, 
passages : Chalmerd Caledonia^ 
vol. i. p, 339. Brownds History 
of ike Highlands^ vol. i, p. 34. 
Pinkerton's Enquiry into the 
Early History of Scotland^ vol. i. 
pp. 2/53, 2/)4, vol. ii. pp. 151, 
228, 237, 240. Sgottkwondd s 
History of the Church of Scot- 
land, edit. Bussell. 1851, vol. i. 
p. 16, note, where, howe\^er, 
Pinkerton’s authority is appealed 
to for an assei'tion which he did 
not make. Skends Highlanders, 
vol. i. pp. 45, 61, 244. Ander- 
son^s Brize Essay on the High- 
lands, p. 34. 
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tliem intermediate stations, from -wliich. they could 
conveniently pillage the coasts of Scotland. Being 
constantly reinforced from Norway, they, in the ninth 
and tenth centuries, advanced from the Orkneys, made 
permanent settlements in Scotland itself, and occupied 
not only Caithness, hut also great part of Sutherland. 
Another T^ody of them got possession of the Western 
Islands; and as Skye is only separated from the 
mainland by a very narrow channel, these pirates easily 
crossed over, and fixed themselves in Western Ross.® 
From their new abodes, they waged incessant and 
destructive war against every district within their 
reach ; and, keeping a large park of Scotland in constant 
alarm, they, for about three centuries, prevented the 
possibility of its social improvement. Indeed, that 
unhappy country was never free from the dangers of 
Norwegian invasion, until the failure of the last great 
attack, in 12G3, when Haco left Norway with a pro- 
digious armament, which he farther strengthened by 
reinforcements from the Orkneys and Hebrides. Scot- 
land could ofier but little resistance, Haco, with his 
allies, sailed along the wes+o^ coast to the Mull of 
Kentire, wasted the country wich fire and sword, took 
Arran and Bute, entered the Firth of Clyde, suddenly 
fell upon Loch Lomond, destroyed all the property on 
its shores and on its islands, ravaged the whole county 
of Stirling, and threatened to descend with all his force 
upon Ayrshire. Foi*tunately, the inclemency of the 
weather broke up this great expedition, and scattered 
or destroyed the entire fleet.® After its dispersal, the 
course of affairs in Norway prevented the attempt from 
being renewed; and danger from that quarter being 


• * Pinkerton^s 'Enquiry into the in MoUinsheadts Scottish Chroni- 
Early History of Scotland, \rol. cle, vol. i. pp. 399-403, ascribes 
i. pp. 136, 317, vol. ii. pp. 179, too much to the prowess of the 
298. Skends Highlanders, vol. Scotch, and too little to the ele- 
i. pp. 90, 91, 94, 106, 114, 258, ments which dispersed the fleet. 
259, Chalmerd Caledonia, vol. i. Compare Irving's History of 
pp, 340-347. Dumbartonshire, second edition, 

* Tytler^s History of Scotland, 4to, 1860, pp. 48, 49. 
voL i. pp. 38-54, The account 
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over, it might have been hoped that Scotland would 
now enjoy peace, and would have leisure to develop the 
natural resources which she possessed, particularly those 
in the southern and more favoured districts. » 
This, however, was not to be. For, scarcely were 
the attacks from Norway at an end, when those from 
England began. Early in the thirteenth ^ntury, the 
lines of demarcation which separated Normans from 
Saxons, were, in our country, becoming so obliterated, 
that in many cases it was impossible to distinguish 
them.^^ By the middle of the same century, the two 
races were fused into one powerful nation ; and, as that 
nation had a comparatively feeble neighbour, it was 
certain that the stronger people would try to oppress 
the weaker. In an ignorant and barbarous age, 
military success is preferred to all other kinds of fame ; 
and the English, greedy for conquest, set their eyes 
upon Scotland, which they were sure to invade at the 
hrst opportunity. That Scotland was near, made it 
tempting ; that it was believed to be defenceless, made 
the temptation irresistible. In 1290, Edward I. deter- 
mined to avail himself of the confusion into which 
Scotland was thrown by disputes respecting the suc- 
cession of the crown. The intrigues which followed, 
need not be related ; it is enough to say, that, in 1296, 
the sword was drawn, and Edward invaded a country 
which he had long desired to conquer. But he little 
recked of the millions of treasure, and the hundreds of 
thousands of lives, which were to be squandered, before 


BuckUs History of Cimliza^ 
tiouy vol. ii. pp. 116, 117. 

“ In Tyticr^s History of BcoU 
land, vol. i. p. 18, ‘ the early 
part of tile reign * of Alexander 
III. is indicated as the period 
in -vvliich ‘ the first approaches 
were made towards the great 
plan for the redaction of Scot- 
i.iud, by the English, Alexander 
III. came to the throne in 1249. 
Earlier, the feeling was very 




different. Thus, late in the 
twelfth century, ‘the two nations, 
according to Fordun, seemed one 
people; Englishmen travelling a^t 
pleasure through all the corners 
of Scotland (?) ; and Scotchmen 
in like manner through England/ 
lUdpaWs Border History, p, 76, 
Compare Dairy ?)tpk*s Annals <f 
Saoilandy vol. i. p. 158. At that 
time, England, being W'eak, was 
peaceably disposed. 
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tLat war was over,'® The contest that ensued was of 
tinexampled length and severity; and in its sad course, 
the Scotch, notwithstanding their heroic resistance, and 
the -yctories they occasionally gained, had to endure 
every evil which could be inMcted by their proud and 
insolent neighbour. The darling object of the English, 
was to sutii^gate the Scotch; and if anything could 
increase the disgrace of so base an enterprise, it would 
be that, having undertaken it, they ignominionsly 
failed.^3 The suffering, however, was incalculable, and 
was aggravated by the important fact, that it was 
precisely the most fertile part of Scotland which was 
most exposed to the English ravages. This, as we 
shall presently see, produced some very curious results 
on the national character ; and for that reason, I will, 
without entering into many details, give a slight sum- 
mary of the more immediate consequences of this long 
and sanguinary struggle. 

In 1296, the English entered Berwick, the richest 
town Scotland possessed, and not only destroyed all the 
property, but slew nearly all the inhabitants.^*^ They 


An old Scotch •writer says, 
with some exaggeration, ‘ The 
year 1296, at which the 

bloodyest and longest warr that 
ever was betwixt two nationes 
fell out, and continued two linn- 
dreth and sextie years, to thenn- 
doeing and mineingof many noble 
families, with the slanghter of a 
million of men.’ So77ierviUe's 
Me77ioire of the 8o77iervilles, voL i. 
P- 

■ See some jnst and biting 
remarks in Bumis History ^ 
ike,Ho7m of Douglas^ vol. i. 
p. 85. 

*Anno gratiae mccxcvi. ter- 
tio kalendas Aprilis, villa et 
castro de Berewico, per magni- 
ficnm regem Angliae Eadvvardnm 
captis, omnes ibidem in'uentos 
Angli gladio occidernnt, pattcis 
exceptis, qni ipsam villam post- 


mod-am abinraxht.* Flores His- 
toriarum Matthmim West- 
monasteriensem colleeti, Lend. 
1570, folio, lib. ii. p. 403. ‘ At- 

qne modo praedicto vill^ captd, 
eivibus prostratis, rex Anglia 
pradietns nulli atati parcens aut 
sexui, dnobns diebns rivulis de 
cruore occisonim fluentibus, sep- 
tem millia et quingentas animas 
promiseni sexns jusserat, in sna 
tyrannide desaviens, tnicidari.* 
Fordun's Scotkhronicon^ curd 
Goodall^ Edinb. 1775, folio, vol. 
ii. pp. 159, 160. ^Seciitus Rex 
enm peditum copiis miserabilem 
omnis generis cadem edit.’ Bu- 
chanan's Berum Scotkarum His- 
toria, Abredonxa, 1762, lib. viii. 
p. 200. * They left not one crea- 
ture alive of the Scotish blood 
within all that tonne.’ Hollins- 
head's Scottish Chronicle, ks- 
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tlien marclied on to Aberdeen and Elgin; and so 
completelj desolated tbe country, that the Scotch, 
fijing to the mountains, and stripped of their all, had 
no resource left but to wage from their native fastnesses 
a war similar to that which their savage ancestors, 
twelve centuries earlier, had conducted against the 
Romans. In 1298, the English again br^e in, burnt 
Perth and St. Andrews, and ravaged the whole territory 
south and west.^® In 1310, they invaded Scotland by 
the eastern march, and carrying off such provisions as 
were left, caused so terrible a dearth, that the people 
were forced to feed on horses and other carrion. All 
over southern Scotland, both east and west, the inhabit- 
ants were now reduced to a horrible condition, being 


broatli, 1805, 4to, vol. i. p. 41 S. 
In 1286, that is, only ten years 
earlier, * No other part of Scot- 
land, in point of commercial im- 
portance, came near to a com- 
parison with Berwick.^ Maepher- 
son's Annals of Commerce, uori- 
don, 4to, 1805, vol. i. p. 446. 
Such were the brutal crimes of 
our wretched and ignorant an- 
cestors. 

^The Scots assembled in 
troops and companies, and be- 
taking themselves to the woods, 
mountains, and morasses, in 
which their fathers had defended 
tliemselves against the Romans, 
prepared for a general insurrec- 
tion against the English power.* 
Scott's History of Scotland, I(On- 
doD, 1830, vol. i. p. 70. Elgin 
appears to have been the most 
northern point of this expedition. 
See Tytler's History of Scotland, 
vol. i. p. 119, and ChalrmH 
Caledonia, vol. i. p. 667. The 
general results are summed up 
by Buchanan: ‘Hanc stragem 
ex agrorum incultu conseeuta 
est fames, et farnem pestis, unde 
major quam h bello clades time- 


batur.* Berwm Scoticamm His^ 
toria, lib. viii. p. 203. 

‘The army then advanced 
into Scotland by moderate 
marches, wasting and destroy- 
ing every thing on their way.* 
. . . ‘ A party of Edward’s army, 
sent northwards, w’asted the 
country, and burnt Perth and 
Saint Andrews.’ lUdpath's Bov^ 
der History, pp. 146, 147. 

‘ The king entered Scotland 
by the eastern march with a 
great army.’ . . . ‘ There was 
this year so terrible a dearth 
and scarcity of provisions in 
Scotland, arising from the havoc 
of war, that many were obliged 
to feed on the flesh of horses and 
other carrion.’ Ihid. pp. 164, 
165. See also Fordun's ScotU 
chronicon, vol. ii. pp. 242, 243. 
‘Quo anno, propter guerrarum 
discrimina, tanta erat panisln- 
opia et vietualiiim caristia in 
Scotia, quod in plerisque loois, 
compelleiite funds necessitate, 
multi carnibus equorum et alio- 
nim pecorum immundorum vea- 
cebantur.* 
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for tlie most part honseless and starred. In 1314, made 
desperate by their state, they rallied for a moment, and, 
in the battle of Bannockburn, gloriously defeated their 
oppressors. But their unrelenting enemy was at band, 
and pressed them so hard, that, in 1322, Bruce, in order 
to baffle an English invasion, was obliged to lay waste 
all the dist*^ts south of the Firth of Forth ; the people 
taking refuge, as before, in the mountains. This 
time, therefore, when Edward II. reached Edinburgh, 
he plundered nothing, because, the country being a 
desert, there was nothing to plunder; but, on his 
return, he did what he could, and meeting with some 
convents, which were the only signs of life that he 
encountered, he fell upon them, robbed the monasteries 
of Melrose and Holyrood, burnt the abbey of Dryburgh, 
and slew those monks who, from age or disease, were 
unable to escape.^® In 1336, the next king, Edward 
III., equipped a numerous army, devastated the Low- 


** Bruce * carefully laid the 
■whole borders waste as far as the 
Firth of Forth, removing the in- 
habitants to the mountains, with 
all their effects of any value. 
Wlien the English army entered, 
they found a land of desolation, 
which famine seemed to guard/ 
Scoifs Eutorycf Scotland, vol. i. 
p. 145. See also Buchanan^s 
B&rum Scotiearum Historia, lib. 
viii. p. 218. 

‘Eadwardus, rex Anglise, 
intra-vit Scotiam cum magno 
exercitu e^uitura et peditum, ac 
navium multitudine copiosa, duo- 
decimo die mensis Augusti, et 
usque villnm de Edinburgh por- 
venit/ .... ‘Spoliatis tamen 
tunc in reditu Anglorum et 
priedatis monasteriis Sanctae 
Crucis de Edinburgh et de Mel- 
ros, atque ad magnam desola- 
tionem perduetis. In ipso namque 
monasterio de Melros dominua 
: 'Willelmus de Feblis, ejusdem 


monasterii Prior, unus etiam 
monachus tunc infirmus, et duo 
conversi cseci effecti, in dormito- 
rio eorundem ah eisclem Anglis 
sunt interfecti, etplures monachi 
letlialiter vulnerati. Corpus JDo- 
minicum super magnum altare 
fuit projeetura, ahlut4 pixide ar- 
gented in quil erat repositum. 
Monasterium de Driburgh igne 
penitiis consumptum est et in 
pulverem redactum, Ac alia pia 
loca qtmmplurhm per praedicti 
rcgis violentiam ignis flamma 
consumpisit : quod, Deo retri^ 
buente, eisdem in prosperum non 
cessit/ Fordun^s Seotichronicon^ 
vol. ii. p. 278. ‘In redeundo 
sacra juxta ac prophana spoliata. 
Monasteha Briburgum et Mul- 
rossia etiam csesis monachis in- 
firmioribus, qui vel defectn vi- 
rium, vel senectutis fidueia soli 
remanserant, incensa/ Bwiki<- 
mn'& Serum Scotiearum Bxsto^ 
m, lib. viii. p. 219. 
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lands, and great part of tlie HigMands, and destroyed 
every thing he conld find, as far as Inverness.^® In 
1346, the English overran the districts of Tweeddalo, 
the Merse, Ettrick, Annandale, and Galloway ^nd in 
1355, Edward, in a still more barbarous inroad, bnr;at 
every church, every, village, and every town he ap- 
proached.2^ And scarcely were these frigshtfal losses 
somewhat repaired, when another storm burst upon the 
devoted land. In 1385, Richard II. traversed the 
southern counties to Aberdeen, scattermg' destruction on 
every side, and reducing to ash ess the cities of Edin- 
burgh, Dunfermline, Perth, and Dundee. 

By these disasters, the practice of agriculture was 
every where interrupted, and in many places ceased for 
several generations,^^ The labourers either fled, or 


Fordun^s Scoiichronicon, 
Tol. ii. pp. 322, 323. Dairpn- 
‘pUs Annahf vol. ii. pp. 232, 447. 
Bcotts History ofScotlandt toI. i. 
pp. 187, 188. 

2\/thr's History of Scotland^ 
Toli. p. 451. 

^ DalrympUs Annals^ vol. ii. 
p. 288. Fordun*s Scoiichro7ii- 
con, vol. ii. pp. 352-354. 

‘Bex Anglia?, Eichardus 
Foeiindiis sngro ferens Scotos 
efc Francos tarn atrociter ter- 
rain siiam depraedare, et muni- 
cipia sna assilire et ad terrain 
prosfcernere, exercitum cohegifc 
grandem, et intravit Scotiam, 
cetate tnne novemdecira annoriim, 
in muititndine superba progre- 
diens, omnia cireuraquaque per- 
dens, et nihil salvans; templa 
Dei efc sanefcnaria religiosorum 
monasteria viz. Dribnrgh, Melros 
et Newbottel, ac nobilem villam 
do Edinburgh, cum ecclesia Sanefci 
^gidii ejusdem, voraci flammd 
ineineravit; et, destructione per- 
maximd fact^ per eum in Lau- 
donia,^ ad propria sine damno 
repatriavit^ Fordw^s Scotichro* 


nimij vol. ii. p. 401. ■ ^En ce 
s4jour qua le roi Bichard fit on 
Huindebourch los Anglois eoiiru- 
rent tout le pays d’onviron et y 
firent moult de desrois ; mais 
nullui n’y trouv^rent; car tout 
avoient retrait ens forts, et ens 
h grands bois, et Ja ebassd tout 
leim betaiU . . . , * Et ardirent 
les Anglois la ville de Saiiit- 
Jean-Ston en Ecosse, od la 
riviere du lay cuert, et y a un 
bon port pour aller partoufc lo 
monde,* et puis, la ville de Don- 
die ; et nApargnoient abbayes ni 
modtiers; tout mettoient ics 
Anglois en feu et en flam be ; . et 
coiumrent jiisques i Abrodane les 
coureurs et Tavant-garde.’ Les 
Chroniques de Froissart, edit, 
Buehon, vol. ii. pp. 334, 335, 
Paris, 1835. See also, on tiiis 
ruffianly expedition, Ckihfers* 
Caledonia, vol. li. pp. 692, 503, 
and Buchanan’s Bmmi BcoHca^ 
rum Historia, lib. ix. p. 253 : 
‘Nulli loco, neqiie saero, neqiie 
profane, nulli homini, qui modd 
militari esset setate, parcebafc.’ 

Agriculture was ruined; and 
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were murdered; and tliere being no one to till tlie 
ground, some of tlie fairest parts of Scotland were 
turned into a wilderness, overgrown with briers and 
thickets. Between the invasions, a few of the inhabit- 
ants, taking courage, issued from the mountains, and 
raised wretched huts in the place of their former 
abodes. even then, they were pursued to their 

very doors ^ by wolves, searching for food, and mad- 
dened with hunger. If they escaped from these 
famished and ferocious animals, they and their families 
were exposed' to a danger still more horrible. For, 
in those terrible days, when famine stalked abroad, 
despair perverted the souls of men, and drove them to 
new crime. There were cannibals in the land ; and we 
have it on contemporary authority, that a man and his 
wife, who were at length brought to justice, subsisted 
during a considerable period on the bodies of children, 
whom they caught alive in traps, devouring their flesh, 
and drinking their blood.^* 

Thus the fourteenth century passed away. In the 
fifteenth century, the devastations of the English 


the very necessaries of life were 
lost, when the principal lords 
had scarcely a bed to lye on.* 
Chalmers' Caledonia, vol. ii. p. 
142. See also, in p. 867 of the 
same volume of this learned 
work, some curious extracts from 
Scotch charters and o th er sources, 
illustrating the horrible condi- 
tion of the country. And on the 
difficulty of obtaining food, com- 
pare Fordun's Scoiichronicon, 
vol. ii. pp. 242, 324 ; Dalrymplds 
Annals, vol. i. p, 307, vol. ii. pp. 
238, 330; and TyUeds History 
of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 94. 

^ Notices of Scotch cannibals 
will be found in Lindsay of Fit- 
scoitids Chronicks of Scotland, 
edit. 1814, vol. i. p. 163 ; and in 
HollinshcacF s Scottish Chronicle, 
4to, 1805, vol. ii. pp. 16, 99. In 
Fordun's Scotichronkon, vol. ii. 

VOL. HI. C 


p. 331, the following horrible 
account is given : it refers to the 
neighbourhood of Perth in the 
year 1339 : * Tota ilia patria cir- 
cumvicina eo tempore in tantuia 
fuit vastata, quod non remansifc 
quasi domus inhabitata, sed ferae 
et cervi de montanis descend- 
entes circa villam saepius vena- 
bantur. Tanta tunc temporis 
facta est caristia, et victuaiium 
inopia, ut passim plebicula defi- 
ceret, et tanquam oves lierbas 
depascentes, in foveis mortua re- 
perirentur, Prope illine inabdi- 
tis latitabat quidam robustus 
nisticus, Grysticleik nomine, cum 
viragine sua, qui mulierculis et 
pueris ac juvenibus insidiabantur, 
et, tanquam lupi eos strangu- 
lantes, de ipsorum camibus victi- 
tabant.* 
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became comparatively rare ; and althongli the borders 
were the scene of constant hostilitieSj^^J there is no 
instance, since the year 1400, of any of onr kings in- 
vading Scotland.®^ An end being put to* those 
mnrdt'rons expeditions, which reduced the country to 
a desert, Scotland drew breath, and began to recover 
her sti engthJ^ ^ But, though the InaterJl^!^ losses were 
gradually repaired ; though the fields were again cul- 
tivated, and the to-wns rebuilt, there were other con- 
sequences, which were less easy to remedy, and from 
whose effects the people long smarted. These were 
inordinate power of the nobles, and the absence of the 
municipal spirit, ^ The strength of the nobles, and the 
weakness of the citizens, are the most important pecu- 
liarities of Scotland during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries; and they, as 1 am about to show, were 
directly encouraged by the ravages committed by the 
English troops. We shall, moreover, seo that this 
combination of events increased the authority of the 
clergy, weakened the influence of the intellectual 
classes, and made superstition more prevalent tlian it 


Eren when the two rations 
were at peace, the borderers were 
at war. See RidpatNs Border 
Bmory, pp. 240, 308, 394 ; and 
for other evidence of this chronic 
anarchy, compare HoUinsheaxTs 
Scottish Chronicle, vol. ii. p, 30. 
Xeshys Bistorif of Scotlmid, pp. 
40, 52, 67. ^CLdler' s State Paper s, 
vol. i. pp. 300, 301, 444, 449. 
'State Papers of the Reign of 
Benry VIII, 4to, 1830, vol, iv. 
pp. 360, 370, 509, 670, vol. v. 
pp* 17, 18, 161. Bistorie of 
Jatrm the Sext, pp. 21, 91, 146. 

^ In 1400, Henry IV, made 
the last invasion which an Eng- 
lish monarch ever conducted into 
"Gotland.' Tytler^s Bistory of 
Sjotland, vol. ii. p. 406. It is 
^id, however, that it was not till 
the reign of Elizabeth than an 


English sovereign * had the policy 
to disavow any claim of sove- 
reignty over Scotland, dial- 
mer's Caledonia, vol. i. p. 6,^0. 

Eut very slowly. Pinker- 
ton {Bisto^p of Scotland, vol. i. 
pp. 106, 167) says: ‘The fre- 
quent wars between Scotland and 
England, since the death of Alex- 
ander III., laid occasioned to the 
former country the loss of more 
tlian a century in the progress of 
civilization. While in England, 
only the northern provinces were 
exposed to tlie Scotish incur- 
sions, Scotland suffered in its 
most civilized departments. It 
is apparent that in the reign of 
Alexander III., the kingdom 
was more abundant in the useful 
arts and manufactures, than it 
was in the time of Robert III ' 
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would otherwise have heen. It is in this way, that in 
Scotland, as in all other countries, every thing is linked 
together; nothing is casual or accidental; and the 
whol^ march of affairs is governed by general causes,: 
which, owing to their largeness and remoteness, often; 
escape att^tion, but which, when once recognized,; 
are found fo^e marked by a simplicity and nniformity,; 
which are the invariable characteristics of the highest; 


truths that the mind of man has reached, 1 

The first circumstance favourable to the authority of 
the nobles, was the structure of the country. Mountains, 
feus, lakes, and morasses, which even the resources 
of modern art have only recently made accessible 
supplied the great Scottish chieftains with retreats, 
in which they could with impunity defy the power of 
the crown.^^ The poverty of the soil also, made it 
difficult for armies to find means of subsistence ; and 
from this cause alone, the royal troops were often 
unable to pursue the lawless and refractory barons.^o 
During the fourteenth century, Scotland was con- 
stantly ravaged by the English ; and in the intervals of 


^ Owing to this, their castles afforded such immense natural 
were, by position, the strongest advantages to their aristocracy, 
in Europe; Germany alone ex- ‘By retiring to his own 
cepted. Eespecting their sites, castle, a mutinous baron could 
which were such as to make them defy the power of his sorereign, 
in many instances almost unas- it being almost impracticable to 
sailable, see Chalmers' Caledomaj lead an army through a barren 
vol.ii. pp. 122, 406, 407,918, 919, country, to phices of difficult 
vol. iii. pp. 268, 269, 356-359, access to a single man.* History 
S6‘^;Penna7ii's Scotla77djXol,i.ip'p. of Scotland, book i. p. 59, in 
175, 177; Sinclair's Scoila7id^ Pohertson's Works, edai.Jjonh.OTL, 
Tol. iii. p. 169, vol. vii. p. 510, 1831, Notwithstanding the im- 

vol. xi. pp. 102, 212, 407, 408, mense materials which have been 
vol. xii. pp. 25, 68, vol. xiii. p. brought to light since the time 
698, vol. XV. p. 187, vol. xvi. p. of Kobertsou, his History of 
654, vol. xviii. p. 679, vol. xix. Scotland is still valuable; bo- 
p. 474, vol. XX, pp. 56, 312; cause he possessed a grasp of 
MaeJefs Scotland, pp. 183, 297; mind which enabled him to em- 
and some good remarks in brace general views, that escape 
Khnmo's History of Stirlingshire, ordinary compilers, however m- 

t 56. Neither England, nor dustrious they may be* 
ranee, nor Italy, nor Spain, 
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their absence, it woTild have been a hopeless under- 
taking rfbr any king to try to repress such powerful 
subjects, since he would have had to march through 
districts so devastated by the enemy, that tl^y no 
longer yielded the common necessaries of life. Besides 
this, the war with the English lessened the authority 
of the crown, absolutely as well as relSKvely. Its 
patrimony, lying in the south, was incessantly wasted 
by the borderers, and befoi*e the middle of the four- 
teenth century, greatly deteriorated in value. In 
134G, David II. fell into the hands of the English, and 
duidng his captivity of eleven years, the nobles carried 
all before them, and affected, says an historian, the 
style and title of princes.^*-^ The longer the war with 
England continued, the more these consequences were 
felt ; so that before the close of the fourteenth century, 
a few of the leading Scotch families had raised them- 
selves to such preeminence, that it was evident, either 
that a deadly struggle must ensue between them and 
the crown, or else that the executive government 
would have to abdicate its most essential functions, 
and leave the country a prey to these headstrong and 
ferocious chiefs.^^ 

At this crisis, the natural allies of the throne would 
have been the citizens and free burgesses, who in most 
European countries were the eager and resolute oppo- 
nents of the nobles, whose licentious habits interfered 
iiot only with their trade and manufactures, but also 
with their personal liberty. Here again, however, the 
long war with England was favourable to the aris- 

** ‘The patrimony of the the state of the barons under 
Crown had been seriously diliipi- Band II., 8hme*s IligUand&rSt 
dated during the period of con- toI. ii. pp. 63-67. 
fusion which succeeded the battle In 1299, ‘ a superior baron 
of Durham/ Toiler's History was in every respect a king in 
of vol. ii. p. 86. miniature.^ Tytle/s History of 

** ‘During the long captivity /Scotland, vol. ii. 150, In 1377, 
of David,’ the nobles had been ‘ the power of the barons had 
completely insubordinate, and been decidedly increasing since 
‘ affected the style and title of the days of Bobert tlio Inrst, pi. 
princes/ Ty tier' s History of Scot- 332. And, by 1 398, it had risen 
land, vol. ii. p, So. See also, bn still higher, p, 392» 
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fcocracjof Scotland. For, as the invaders ravaged the 
southern parts of Scotland, which were also the only 
tolerably fertile parts, it was impossible that towns 
should flourish in the places wliich nature had ap- 
pointed for them. There being no large cities, there 
was no asylum for the citizens, and there could be no 
municipal ^irit. There being no municipal spirit, 
the crown was deprived of that great resource, which 
enabled the English kings to curtail the power of the 
nobles, and to punish a lawlessness which long 
impeded the progress of society. 

During the middle ages, the Scotch towns were so 
utterly insignificant, that but few notices have been 
preserved of them ; contemporary writers concentrating 
their attention upon the proceedings of the nobles 
and clergy. Bospecting the people, who found shelter 
in such miserable cities as then existed, our best 
accounts are very imperfect ; it is, however, certain 
that, during the long English wars, the inhabitants 
usually fled at the approach of the invaders, and the 
wretched hovels in -which they lived were burned to the 
ground.34 Hence the population acquired a fluctuating 
and vagabond character, -which prevented the forma- 
tion of settled habits of industry, and thus took away 
one reason which men have for congregating together. 
This applied more especially to the southern Lowlands ; 
for the north, there were other evils equally threaten- 
ing. The ferocious Highlanders, who lived entirely 
by plunder, were constantly at hand ; and to them 
were not nnfreqnently added the freebooters of the 
Western Isles. Any thing which bore even the 
semblance of wealth, was an irresistible excitement to 
their cupidity. They could not know that a man 
had property, without longing to steal it ; and, next 


On this b-urning of Scotch 
towns, -which appears to have 
been the invariable practice of 
OUT hnmaiiG forefathers, see Chal- 
mers' Caledonia, voL ii. pp. 592, 
693 ; Kennedy's Annals of Aber- 
deen^ vol. i, pp. 1 8, 27, 375 ; vol. ii. 


p. 304 ; Mercet’s History of Dzm- 
fermline, pp, 65, 56; Sinclair's 
Scotland, vol. v. p. 485 ; vol. x. 
p. 684 ; vol. xix. p. 161 ; Eid- 
fath's iSorder History, pp. 147, 
221, 265. 
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to stealing, tlieir greatest pleasure was to destroy. 
Aberdeen and Inverness were particularly exposed to 
tlieir assaults; and twice during tbe fifteenth century, 
Inverness was totally consumed by fire, besides having 
to pay at other times a heavy ransom, to save itself 
from a similar fate.^® 


^ A CTirioTis description of 
them is given in a Scotch stiitute, 
of the year 1597. \They hawe 
lykwayis throche thair barbarus 
inhuiminitie maid and presontlie 
inakis the saidis hielandis and 
lies qlk are maist comodious in 
tliame solwes alsneill be the fer- 
teillitie of the ground as be 
riche fischeingis altogidder vn- 
proffitabil] baithe to thame selffis 
and to all vthuris his hienes 
liegis within this realme ; Thay 
nathair intertening onie ciuill or 
honest societie amangis^ thame 
selffis neyther, zit admittit vthe- 
ris liis hienesse lieges to traffic- 
que within thair boundis vitbe 
Siiiftie of thair lines and gudes ; 
for remeid qiihairof and that the 
saidis iiihabitantis of the saidis 
hilandeis and lies may the bettor 
be reduced to ane godlio, honest, 
and ciuill maner of living, it 
is statute and ordanit,’ &c. Acts 
of ike Farliaments of Scotland, 
vol. iv. p. 138, edit, folio, 1816. 

These little peculiarities of 
the Highlanders remained in full 
force until about the middle of 
the eighteenth century, as will 
appear in the course of this 
history. But without anticipat- 
ing what will be narrated in a 
subsequent chapter, I will merely 
refer the reader to two interest- 
ing passages in Pennant^s Scot- 
land, vol. i. p. 154, and in Bermi*s 
Scotland, vol. i. pp. 218, 219 ; 
both of which illustrate the state 
of things a little before 1745. 


Inverness was burned in 
1429. Gregory’s History of the 
Western Highlands, p. 36; and 
again in l‘iibb,Buchana'}fsRcrum 
Scoticarwm Historiii, lib. xi. p. 

322. *The greatest part’ of it 
was also burned in 1411. See 
Anderson on the Highlands, 
Edinb. 1827, p. 82. 

Aberdeen, being richer, was 
more tempting, but was likewise 
more able to defend itself. Still, 
its burgh records supply curious 
evidence of the constant fear in 
which the citizens lived, and oi 
the precautions which they took 
to ward off the attacks, some- 
times of the English, and some- 
times of the clans. See the 
Council Register of Aberdeen 
(published by the Spalding Club, 
Aberdeen, 1844—1848, 4to), vol. 
i. pp. 8, 19, 60, 83, 197, 219, 

232, 268, vol. ii. p. 82. The last 
entry, which is dated July 31, 
1593, meutions ‘ the disordourit 
and lawles helandmen in Birss, 
Glentanner, and their about, 
nocht onlie in the onmerciful 
murthoring of men and bairnis, 
bot in the maisterfuU and violent 
robbing and spulzeing of all the 
bestial!, guidis, and geir of a ^ 
gryt pairt of the inhabitantis of 
theas boundis, rasing of gryt 
hairschip furth of the samen, 
being committit to ewous and 
nar this burgh, within xx mylis 
theirunto, deuysit and ordanit 
for preservation of this burgh 
and inhabitantis theirof, fra the 
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Sucli insecurity ^7 ‘botli on tlie north and on fche south, 
made peaceful industry impossible in any part of Scot- 
land. No where could a town be built, without being 
in darker of immediato destruction. The consequence 
was, that, during many centuries, there were no manu- 
factures; there was hardly any trade; and nearly all 
business wa»^onducted by barter.^^ Some of the com- 
monest arts were unknown. The Scotch were unable 
to make even the arms with which they foaght. This, 
among such a warlike people, would have been a very 
profitable labour ; but they were so ignorant of it, that, 
early in the fifteenth century, most of the armour 
which they wore was manufactured abroad, as also were 
their spears, and even their bows and arrows; and the 
heads of these weapons were entirely imported from 


tyrannous invasion of the saidis 
liielaud men, quha has na respect 
to God nor man ; that the naill 
inhabitantis of this burgh, fen- 
siball persones als weili onfrie 
as frie, salbe in reddiness weili 
armit for the defence of this 
burgh, thair awin iyvis, gudis, 
and geir, and resisting and re- 
pressing of the said heland men, 
as occasioun salbe offered, at all 
tymes and houris as thay salbe 
requirt and chargit.’ 

Even in 1668 we find com- 
plaints that Highlanders had 
forcibly carried off women from 
Aberdeen or from its neighbour- 
hood. Records of the Synod of 
Aberdeen, p. 290. Other evidence 
of their attacks in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, may 
bo seen in Kennedfs AnnaJ>s of 
Aberdeen^ vol. i. p. 133; 8j[)al- 
ding’s History of the Troubles, 
Tol. i. pp. 25, 217 ; Extract from 
the Presbytery Book of Strath" 
bogie, pp. 62, 73. 

Even Perth ceased to be the 
capital of Scotland, because ‘ its 
vicinity to the Highlands ’ made 


it dangerous for the sovereign to 
reside there, LawsoEs Book of 
Perth, p. xxxi. 

On the prevalence of barter 
and lack of specie, in Scotland, 
see the Spaldm^ Club Miscellany, 
vol. iv. pp. Ivii.-lx., Aberdeen, 
1849, 4to. In 1492, the treasury 
of Aberdeen was obliged to bor- 
row 4^, 16s. Scots. Kennedy’s 
Annals of Aberdeen, vol. i. p. 61. 
Compare Sinclair’s Statistical Ac" 
count of Scotland, vol. x. p. 542. 
Eynes Moryson, who was in 
Scotland late in the sixteenth 
century, says, * the gentlemen 
reckon their revenues not by 
rents of money, but by chaul- 
drons of victuals.’ Moryson’s 
Itinerary, part iii. p. 156, Lon- 
don, folio, 1617 ; a rare and ex- 
tremely curious book, whicli 
ought to be reprinted. A hun- 
dred years after Moryson wrote, 
it was observed that, ‘in England, 
the rents are paid in money ; in 
Scotland, they are, generally 
speaking, paid in kind, or victual, 
as they call it.’ Dc Foe’s History 
of the Union, p. 130. 
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Flounders Indeed, tlie Flemisli artizans supplied 
the Scotch with ordinary farming implements, such as 
cart- w’heels and wheel-barrows, which, about the year 
1475, used to be regularly shipped from the Low^ Coun- 
tries.'**^ As to the arts which indicate a certain degree 
of refinement, they were then, and long afterwards, 
quite out of the question.'** Until the se'^.teenth cen- 
tury, no glass was manufactured in Scotland,'*® neither 
was any soap made there.**^ Even the higher class of 
citizens would have deemed windows absurd in their 


In the reign of James I. 
(1424-1436), ‘It appears that 
armour, nay spears, and bows 
and arrows, were chiefly im- 
ported.’ . . . ‘ In particular, the 
heads of arrows and of spears 
seem to have been entirely im- 
ported from Flanders.’ Pinker- 
ton's History of Scotland^ vol. i. 
p. 163. We learn from Eymer’s 
Foedera, tliat, in 1368, two 
Scotchmen having occasion to 
flght a duel, got their armour 
from London. Macj^herson's An- 
nals of Commerce, yoI A. 6, 
From the Bihel of English 
Policy, supposed to have been 
written in the reign of Edward 
, IV., we learn that ‘the Seotish 

i imports from Flanders were 

merceiy, but more haberdashery, 
cart-wheels, and wheel-barrows.’ 
PHnkertoTCs History of Scotland, 
vol. i. p. 408. In Mercer's His- 
tory oj Dunfermline, p. 61, wo 
are told that, in the fifteenth 
century, ‘ Even in the best parts 
of Scotland, the inhabitants could 
not manufacture the most neces- 
sary articles. Flanders was the 
groat mart in those times, and 
from Bruges chiefly, the Scots im- 
ported oven horse-shoes, harness, 

. saddles, bridles, cart-wheels, and 
wheel-barrows, besides all their 
mercery and haberdashery. 


** Aberdeen was, for a long 
period, one of the most wealthy, 
and, in some respects, the most 
advanced, of all the Scotch cities. 
But it appears, from the council- 
registers of Aberdeen, tliat, ‘in 
the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, there was not a me- 
chanic in the town capable to 
execute the ordinary repairs of 
a clock.’ Kennedy's Annals of 
Aberdeen, vol. i. p. 99. On the 
Scotch clocks in the middle of 
tlie sixteenth century, compare 
Mr. Morley’s interesting Lije of 
Cardan, London, 1854, vol. ii. p. 
128. Cardan was in Scotland 
in 1552. 

About 1619, Sir George 
Hay ‘set up at the village of 
Wemyss, in Fife, a small glass- 
work, being the first knowm to 
have existed amongst us.’ Cham- 
bers' Annals, voL i. p. 506. See 
also p. 428. 

‘ Before this time, soap was 
imported into Scotland from 
foreign countries, chiefly from r; 
Flanders.’ Pnd., vol. i. p. 507, 
under the year 1619, whore men- 
tion is made of the manufactory 
set up at Leith. ‘The sope- 
workes of Leith ’ are noticed in 
1650, in Balfour's Annales, voL 
iv. p. 68, 
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vrretclied abodes ; and as tbey 'were alike filthy in 
their persons as in their houses, the demand for soap 
was too small to induce any one to attempt its mann- 
factnre*^^ Other branches of indnstry were equally 
backward. In 1620, the art of tanning leather was 
for the first time introdnced into Scotland ; and it is 
stated, on a|!^rently good authority, that no paper was 


Hay, who visited Scotland 
in 1661, says, ‘In the best Scot- 
tish houses, even the king’s 
palaces, the windows are not 
glazed throiighont, but the up- 
per part only ; the lower have two 
wooden shuts or folds to open 
at pleasure and admit the fresh 
air.’ . . . . ‘ The ordinary coun- 
try-houses are pitiful cots, built 
of stone, and covered ■with turves, 
having in them hut one room, 
many of them no chimneys, the 
windows very small holes and 
not glazed.’ Ba^'s Itineraries, p. 
153, edited hy'Dr. Lankester, 
London, 1846. ‘About 1762, 
the glass window was beginning 
to make its appearance in the 
small farm-houses.’ Brown's 
Mistori/ of Glasgow, vol. ii. p. 
265, Edinburgh, 1797. 

*** In 1650, it was stated of 
the Scotch, that ‘ many of their 
women are so sluttish, that they 
do not wash their linen above 
once a month, nor their hands 
and faces above once a year.’ 
WUteloch's Memorials, p. 468, 
London, 1732, folio. Six or 
seven years after this, a traveller 
in Scotland says, ‘ the linen they 
supplied us with, were it not to 
boast of, was little or nothing 
different from those female com- 
plexions that never washed their 
faces to retain their Christen- 
dom.’ Franck's Northern Me-- 
moirs, edit. Edinburgh, 1821, p. 
94. A celebrated Scotchman 


notices, in 1698, the uncleanly 
habits of his countrymen, but 
gives a comical reason for them ; 
since, according to him, they were 
in a great measure caused by the 
position of the capital. ‘As the 
happy situation of London has 
been the principal cause of the 
glory and riches of England, so 
the bad situation of Edinburgh 
has been one great occasion of 
the poverty and uncleanliness in 
which the greater part of the 
people of Scotland live.’ Second 
Discourse on the Affairs of Scot- 
land, in Fletcher of Saltoim's 
Political Works, p. 119, Glas- 
gow, 1 749. Another Scotchman, 
among his reminiscences of the 
early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, says, that ‘ table and body 
linen [were] seldom shifted.’ 
Memoires by Sir Archibald Grant 
of Monymtisk, in Spalding Club 
Miscellany, vol. ii. p. 100, Aber- 
deen, 1842, 4to. Einally, we 
have positive proof that in some 
parts of Scotland, even at the 
end of the eighteenth century, 
the people used, instead of soap, 
a substitute too disgusting to 
mention. See the account com- 
municated by the Rev. William 
Leslie to Sir John Sinclair, in 
Sinclair's Statistical Account of 
Scotland, vol. ix. p. 177, Edin- 
burgh. 1793. 

Chambers^ Annals, vol. L 
p. 512 
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made there until about the middle of the eighteenth 

“S'Se midst of such general sta^ation,^ the most 

flourishing towns were, as may he , V, - L 

thinly peopled. Indeed, men had so htt e to do. that rf 
they had collected in large numbers, _they_ must have 
starved. Glasgow is one of the oldest citie^ Scotland, 
and is said to have been founded about the sixth cen- 
tary.« At all events, in the tivelfth centary, it was, 
acTOrding to the measure of that age, a rich and pros- 
perous place, enjoying the privilege of holding both a 
market and a fair.^* It had also a municipal organisa- 
tion, and was governed by its own provosts and baiUies. 


■miU was established century, there were ‘ two pa^r- 
- - ' mills near Perth/ Herms 

W conclude this £irough 

■ p. 117, Perth, 1799; and that, 

* 1751 and 1763, the two tot 
■mills were erected north 
Forth. Sinclair's Statu^ 
tical Account of Scotland^ vol. ix. 
p. 693, vol xvl p. 373. Com- 
Ldticds Letters from Scot- 

founded 

3mrds 

^History of Glasgow,'' 1830, 


Apaper- 

near Edinburgh in 1675_; but 
' there is reason t_ --- - 
paper-mill was not continued, 
and that paper-making was in 
not successfully introduced into papCT* 

Scotland till the n 

succeeding century. 

Annals, vol ii. p* ■ - 

met with so many proofs of the pare ^ 

oTeat accuracy of this valuable 1792, p. 420. 

that I sWd be loath to ‘^is city was 

question any statement made by about the suxUi cento^^^ 

Mr. Chambers, when, as in this -v n ' » rr*^' 

i-ise I have only my memory to p. 120. Denholms His- 

t™t to. But i tliink that I tory of Glasgow, p. 2, Glasgow, 

have seen evidence of paper be- n y‘> a market was 

ing successfully manufactured in In * i, i • 

Scotland Me in the seventeenth Smuted to . Glnsgaw , and m 
century, though I cannot recall 1190, a fair. See the charters 
the palages However, Arnot, in the Appendix to Gthsms^- 
in his H&tor^ of Edinburgh, p. torg of G/aspow, pp. 299, 30.., 
599, edit. 4to, says, ‘About forty Glasgow, 17 < 7. 
y^s ago, printing or writing “ ‘By the ^le of 
paper began to be manufactured by Robert de Mjthyngby ^ ^ . 
EiLotland. Beforethat, papers 

were imported from Holland, or it is evident hat the town wM 
brought from England.’ As Ar- then governed by provosts, .rider- 
not’s work was printed in 1788, men, or warfens, and baillics, 
this coincides with Mr. Cham- who seem to have been mdepen- 
bers’ statement. I may add, dent of the bishop, and were 
that, at the end of die eighteenth possessed of a common seal, 
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It 

health consisted of some small cattle, ajaa a lew 
'^^‘SrSLlThongli beamg a <= Dn^ 

equally backward at reminiscences ; 

fermUne is associated mth many msTOi ^ 

it was a favourite residence o ^ 53“ Such events 

Scotch parliaments have been hddae . 

are supposed to confer into the condition 

ishes, when we inquire mOTemmutelyi ^ 

of the place where *^?y ^^^Pg^^ermline, which at 

rLft““‘f.peS 


distinct from the one made nse 
of bv the bishop and chapter. 
Crihsms History of Glasgow, 

A Mr. WiHiam Elphin- 
Bton is made mention of as the 
first promoter of trade in Wa - 
ffow, so early as the year » 
the trade which he promoted 
was, in all probability, the mir. 

ing and exporting of salmon. 

208. See also M^Ures Mistoi'y 

Imiory of Glasgow, 

*' t) 74:b with every desire to take 
a sanguine view of the early 
state of his own city, says, that, 
in 1450, the inhabitants ‘imght 
perhaps amount to fifteen hu^ 
Ired;“ and that ‘their weidth 
consisted in a few bu^ow Ws 
very ill-cultivated, and in some 


small cattle, which fed on their 

commons.^ a 

5 ^ ‘Dunfermline continued to 
1)0 a favourite royal residence as 
long as the Scottish dynasty 
existed. Charles I. was bora 
here ; as also his sister Elizabeth, 
afterwards Queen of 5^®.“®' 
from whom bcr present Maje.^ 
is descended; and Chiles U. 
paid a visit to this ancient s^ 
of royalty in 1650. The Scottish 
parliament was often beU »u ^ 
M‘OullMh’s Geographwd ptc- 

tionarv London, 1849, vol. 1 . p- 
723. Compare Mercer's Histo^ 
cf Dunfermline, 1828, PP- 56, 
88, and Chalmers' Eutory of 
Dunfermline, 1844, p. 264. 

si In 1385, it was only a sorjy 
wooden village, belonging to thn 
Mastery.’ ^Meroe^s Bstorg qf . 
JOrnfermline, p. 62. 
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'whole population, including tliat of its wretched suburbs, 
did not exceed one thousand persons.^® For a Scotch 
town, that was a considerable number. About the same 
time, Greenock, we are assured, was a village consisting 
of a single row of cottages, tenanted by poor fishermen.^*^ 
Kilmarnock, which is now a great emporium of industry 
and of wealth, contained, in 1668, bejis^een five and 
six hundred inhabitants.®’' And, to come down still 
lower, even Paisley itself, in the year 1 700, possessed a 
population which, according to the highest estimate, 
did not amount to three thousand.®® 

Aberdeen, the metropolis of the north, was looked up 
to as one of the most influential of the Scotch towns, 
and was not a little envied during the Middle Ages, for 
its power and importance. These, however, like all 
other words, are relative, and mean different things at 
different periods. Certainly, we shall not be much struck 
by the magnitude of that city, when we learn, from cal- 
culations made from its tables of mortality, that so late 
as 1572, it could only boast of about two thousand nine 
hundred inhabitants.®® Such a fact will dispel many a 



See * Ms. Annals/ in Chal^ 
mers' History of Himfermline, 
p. 327. In 1624, we learn from 
Balfour's Annales, edit. 1825, 
vol. ii. p. 99, that * the quholl 
hodey of the towne, which did 
consist of 120 tenements, and 
287 families was brunt and con- 
8umed.V 

* Greenock, which is now one 
of the largest shipping towns in 
Scotland, was, in the end of the 
sixteenth centniy, a mean fish- 
ing Tillage, consisting of a single 
row of thatched eo.tt^es, which 
was inhabited by poor fisher- 
men.* Chalm&ri Caledonia^ Yol. 
iii. p. 806, 4to, 1824, 

Tn May 1668, Kilmarnock 
was burnt ; and ‘ the event is 
chiefly worthy of notice as 
marking the smallness of Kil- 
marnock in those days, when as 


yet, there was no such thing as 
manufacturing industry in the 
country. A hundred and twenty 
families speaks to a population 
ofbetween five and six Imndred,* 
Chamherd Annals^ Edinburgli, 
1858, vol. lip. 820. In 1658, 
their houses are described by 
an eye-witness as * little better 
than huts/ Fntnch's Horihern 
Memoirs^ reprinted Edinburgh, 

1821, p. 101. 

‘Betwixt two and three 
thousand souls.* Denholm's 
tory of Glasgow i p. 542, edit 
Crlasgow, 1804. • 

w In 1572, the registers of 
Aberdeen show that seventy- 
two deaths occurred in the year. 
An annual mortality of 1 In 40 
would be a veiy favourable esti- 
mate; indeed, rather too favour- 
able, considering the habits of 


¥ 
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dream respecting tlie old Scotcli towns, particularly 
if we call to mind that it refers to a date, when the 
anarchy of the Middle Ages was passing away, and 
Aberdeen had for some time been inaproving. That city 
— if so misci*ablo a collection of persons deserves to be 
termed a city — w’-as, nevertheless, one of the most densely 
peopled plac«%in Scotland. Ifrom the thirteenth cen- 
tury to the close of the sixteenth, no where else were 
so many Scotclimen assembled together, except in 
Perth, Edinburgh, and possibly in Saint Andrews.®*^ Re- 
specting Saint Andrews, I have been unabio to meet with 
any precise information;^^ but of Pei’tli and Edinbuigli, 
some particulars are preserved. Perth was long the 
capital of Scotland, and after losing that preemmence, it 
was still reputed to be the second city in the kingdom.^^ 


the people at that time. How- 
ever, supposing it to be 1 in 40, 
the population would be 2880 ; 
and if, as I make no doubt, the 
mortality was more than 1 in 40, 
the population must of course 
have been less. Kennedy, in his 
valuable, but very uncritical, 
work, conjectures that ‘one 
fiftieth part of the inhabitants 
had died annually ;* though it is 
is certain that there was no town 
in Eiu’ope any thing like so 
healthy us that. On this hypo- 
thesis, which is contradicted by 
every sort of statistical evidence 
that has come down to us, the 
number would be 72 x 50 — 3600. 
See Kenvedy's AnnaU of Aberdeen, 
vol. i. p. 103, London, 1818, 4to. 

‘ St. Andrews, Perth, and 
Aberdeen, appear to have been 
the three most populous cities 
before the Eeformution/ Law- 
son’s Roman Catholic Church in 
Scotland, 1836, p. 26. The same 
assertion is made in Lyon’s His- 
tory ofSt.Andreivs, 1 843, vol.i. p. 
2. But neither of these writers 
appear to have made many re- 


searches on the subject, or else 
tliey would not have supposed 
that Aberdeen was larger than 
Edinburgh. 

I have carefully read the 
two histories of St. Andrews, by 
Dr. Grierson and by Mr. Lyon, 
but have found nothing in them 
of any value concerning the early 
history of that city. Mr.Lyon^s 
work, which is in two thick 
volumes, is unusually super- 
ficial, even for a local history ; 
and that is saying much. 

* Of the thirteen parliaments 
held in the reign of King J ames 
I., eleven were held at Perth, 
one at Stirling, and one at Edin- 
burgh. The National Councils 
of the Scottish clergy were held 
there uniformly till 1459. Though 
losing its pre-eminence by the 
selection of Edinburgh as a 
capital, Perth has uniformly and 
constantly maintained the second 
place in the order of burghs, and 
its right to do so has been re- 
peatedly and solemnly acknow’-- 
ledged.’ Remiy's Traditions cf 
Rerih, Perth, 1 836, p. 231, See 



.ftc‘en?«S: Tol ^^Tiii. p, 

»nce of its «* 1427 X 6 - 8582, ths com- 
Allmndor P^Pf’^f'ion in 1584 and 

f'of Pfltih ‘^r’’ of the extia- 

eh niortality caused In- 

ch, quoted the plape Chimlnrs' Ammh 
oj Scotland, 1858, voL i. p. irjB. 

• riira, per * The inhabitants of tJio 

iurbisopes.: iT^irdlJ'’® ’’"Sf Koi-o-'t 
rn +i7*' sixteen 

Jhop Gib- thousand.’ Vinkcrton's Hutorv 
Camden’s of Scotland, vol. i. p . 162 ^ 

• French arrived 

!2n said, 

hies t Quel di able los a mandes ? Ne 


fro TH^S SHD OP POtJETEJJjrfTH CPHTOET* SI 

After tHs period, there was, no donht, considerable 
improYement ; but it was very alow, and even late 
in the sixteenth century, skilled labour was hardly 
knowii, and honest industry was universally despised.^^ 


saTons-nous pas bien faire notre 
guerre sans Ci{% atix Anglois? 
Sous ne ferons ja bonne besogne 
tant comme ils soient avec nous. 
On leur dise que ils s’en revoisent, 
et que nous sommes gens assez 
en Escosse ponr parmaintenir 
notre guerre, et que point nous 
ne voulons leur compagnie. Ils 
ne nous entendont point, ni nous 
eux ; nous ne savons parler en- 
semble ; ils auront tantot rifle 
et mang4 tout ce qui est en ce 
pays: ils nous feront plus de 
contraires, de d^pits, et de dom- 
mages, si nous lea laissons con- 
venir, que les Anglois no feroient 
si ils s’dtoient embattus entre 
nous sans ardoir. Et si les 
Anglois ardent nos maisons, que 
pout il chaloir ? Nous les aurons 
tant6t refaites a bon march6, 
nous n’y mettons au refaire que 
trois jours, mais que nous ayoiis 
quatro on six estaches et de la 
ram4e pour lier par dessus.’^ * 
‘Ainsi disoiont les Escots en 
Escosse a la venue des seigneurs 
•de France.’ . . . , ‘Et quand 
les Anglois y clievauchent ou 
que ils y vont, ainsi que ils y 
ont plusiours fois, il con^^ont 
quo leurs pourv^ancos, si ils 
veulent vivre, les suivent tou- 
jours au dos; car on ne trouve 
• rien sur le pays : a grand’peine 
y reeuevre-l'en du fer pour ser- 
rer les chevaux, ni du cuir pour 
faire harnois, selles ni brides. 
Les choses toutes faites leur vien- 
nent par mer do Flandre, et 
quand cela leur defaut, ils n’ont 
nulls chose. Quand ces barons 


et ces chevaliers de France qui 
avoient appris ces beaux hotels 
a trouver, ces salles parses, ces 
chasteaux et ces bons mols lits 
pour reposer, so virent et troiiv^- 
rent en celle povret^, si com- 
mencerent a nre et a dire : “ En 
quel pays nous a ci amends I’ami- 
ral? Nous ne S 9 umes oncqiies 
que ce ffit de povret^ ni de 
duretd fors maintenant,”’ Les 
Chroniqiies de Froissart, edit. 
Buchon, Paris, 183o, vol. ii. pp. 
314, 315. ‘The hovels of the 
common people were slight erec- 
tions of turf, or twigs, which, as 
they were often laid waste by 
war, were built merely for tem- 
porary accommodation. Their 
towns consisted chiefly of wooden 
cottages.' .... ‘Even as late 
as 1600, the. houses of Edinbuigh 
were chiefly built of wood.* 
Chalmcr^ Caledonia, vol. i. p. 
802. Another account, written 
in 1670, says, ‘ The houses of the 
commonalty are very mean, mud- 
wall and thatch, the best ; but 
the poorer sort live in such mise- 
rable huts as never eye beheld.* 

‘ In some parts, where 
turf is plentiful, they build up 
little cabbins thereof, with arched 
roofs of tiuf, w'ithoiit a stick of 
timber in it ; when the house is 
dry enongh to bum, it serves 
them for fuel, and they remove 
to another.* Harleian Miscel- 
lany, vol. vi. p. 139, 4to, 1810. 

‘Our manufactures were 
carried on by the meanest of the 
people, who had small stocks, 
and were of no reputation* 
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It is not, therefore, surprising, that the citizens, poor* 
misei'able, and ignoi’ant, should frequently^ purchase 
the protection of some powerful noble by yielding to 
him the little independence that they might liave re- 
tained.®^ Few of the Scotch towns ventured to elect 
their chief magistrate from among their own people ; 
but the usual course was, to choose a^eighbouring 

These were, for the most part, Scotland ‘were confined to a few 
workmen for home-consumpt, of the coarsest nature,^ without 
such as nifisons, house-carpeii- which the poorest nations , are 
ters, armourers, blacksmiths, unable to subsist.* Laingy 
taylors, shoemakers, and the tori/ of Scotland^ vol. iii, p. 7, 
like. Our weavers were few in under the year 1603. 
number, and in the greatest Thus, for instance, ‘the 

contempt, as their employments town of Dunbar naturally grew 
were more sedentary, and them- up under the shelter of the castle 
selves reckoned less fit for war, of the same name.’ . ‘ Dun- 

in which all were obliged to bar became the town, in demesn, 
serve, when the exigencies of the of the successive Earls of Dun- 
country demanded their atten- bar and March, partaking of their 
dance.’ The Interest of Scotland influences, whether unfortunate 
Edinburgh, 1733, p. or hapj^y.’ Chalmers^ Caledonia^ 
82. (^History of Scot- vol. ii. p. 41G. ‘But when the 

land^ vol. ii. p. 392), referring to regal government became at any 
the Sloane manuscripts, says, time feeble, these towns, unequal 
‘ The author of an interesting to their own protection, placed 
memoir concerning the state of themselves under the shelter of 
Scotland about 1590, observes, the most powerful lord in their 
that the husbandmen were a noigliboui’hood. Thus, the town 
kind of slaves, only holding their of Elgyn found it necessary, at 
lands from year to year; that various periods between the 
the nobility being too numerous years 1389 and 1452, to accept 
for the extent of the country, of many charters of protection, 
there aroGO too great an in- and discharges of taxes, from 
equality of rank and revenue; the Earls of Moray, who held it 
and there was no middle station in some species of vassalage.’ 
between a proud landholder and Sinclair's Scotland, vol. v. p. 3. 
those who, having no property to Compare Tinker ion's Historg of 
lose, were ready for any tumult. vol. ii. p. 396 ; and 

A rich yeomanry, numerous two letters, written in 1543 and 
merchants and ti'adesmen of 1544, by the magistrates of 
property, and all the denomina- Aberdeen, to the Earl of Huntly, 
tions of the middle class, so im- and printed in the Council 
portant in a flourishing society, ter of Aberdeen, vol. S. pp. 190, 
were long to be confined to Eng- 201,* Aberdeen, 1844, 4to. They 
land.’ Thirteen years later, we say to liim, * Ye haf our band as 
ai‘e told that the manufactures of protectuur to wss/ 
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peer as provost or baillie.®® Indeed, it often happened 
that Ms of&ce became hereditary, and was looked npoa 
as the vested right of some aristocratic family."® To 
the head of that family, every thing gave way. Hjs 
anthori^iy was so incontestable, that an injury done 
even to one of his retainers was resented, as if it had 
been done to himself."' The burgesses who were sent 
to parliament, Vere completely dependent on the noble 
who ruled the to’s\m. Down to quite modern times, 
was in popular representation. 

were obliged to vote as 
they wcre'ifedered ; they were, in fact, delegates of the 
aristocracy ; afSli^^they possessed no chamber of their 
own, they sat and deliberated in the midst of their 
powerful masters, by whom they were openly intimi- 
dated.72 


Tytler' s History of Scotland f 
Tol. iv. p. 22f5. See also p. 131 ; 
and FinkertorCs History of Scot- 
land, vol. ii. p. 179. Sometimes 
the nobles did not leave to the 
citizens even the appearance of a 
free election, but fought it out 
among themselves. Ail instance 
of this happened at Perth, in 
1544, ‘where a claim for the 
office of provost was decided by 
arms, between Lord Euthven on 
the one side, supported by a 
numerous train of his vassals, 
and Lord Gray, with Norman 
Leslie, master of Eothes, and 
Charteris of Kinfauns, on the 
other.’ Tytler, vol. iv, p. 323. 

™ For illustrations of this 
custom, see HolUnskeadJs Scot- 
tish Chronicle, vol. ii. p. 230, 
•BtowtCs History of Glasgow, vol. 
ii. p. 154. BenholnCs History of 
Glasgow, p. 249. Mercers His- 
tory of Bunfenadine, p. 83. 

‘ An injuiy inflicted on the 
“man” of a nobleman was re- 
sented as much as if he himself 
had been the injured party.’ 

VOb. III. * D 


Href ace to the Council Begister of 
Aberdeen, vol. i. p. xii. 

See, in Macaulay's History 
of England, vol. i. p. 93, 1st edit., 
a spirited description of Scotland 
in 1639. ‘The parliament of 
the northern kingdom was a very 
different body from that which 
bore the same name in England.’ 

, . . . ‘ The three estates sat in 
one house. The commissioners 
of the burghs were considered 
merely as retainers of the great 
nobles,* &;c. To come down 
much later, Lord Cockbnru gives 
a terrible account of the state of 
things in Scotland in 1794, the 
year in which Jeffrey was called 
to the bar. ‘ There was then, in 
this country, no popular repre- 
sentation, no emancipated burghs, 
no effective rival of the estab- 
lished church, no independent 
press, no free public meetings, 
and no better trial by jury, even 
in political cases (except high 
treason), than what wiis consis- 
tent with the circumstances, that 
the jurors were not sent into court 
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Under these circnmstaiLces, it would have been idle 
for the crown to have expected aid from a body of men 
who themselves had no influence, and whose scanty 
privileges existed only on suflerance. But there was 
another class, which was extremely powerful,* and to 
which the Scotch kings naturally turned. That class 
was the clergy ; and the interest which both parties 
had in weakening the nobles, caused a coaution between 
the church and the throne, against the aristocracy. 
During a long period, and indeed until the latter half 
of the sixteenth century, the kings almost invariably 
favoured the clergy, and increased their privileges in 
every way they could. The Reformation dissolved 
this alliance, and gave rise to new combinations, which 

under any impartial rule, and that, nally, it had grown, in reference 
when in court, those who were to to the people, into as compU^ite 
try the case were named by the a mockery as if it had been 
presiding judge. The Scotch invented for their degradation, 
representatives were only forty- The people had nothing to do 
five, of whom thirty were elected with it. It was aU managed by 
for counties, and fifteen for towns, town-councils, of never more 
Both from its price and its nature than thirty-three members ; and 
(being enveloped in feudal and every town-council was self- 
technical absurdities), the elec- elected, and consequently perpe- 
tive franchise in counties, where tuated its own interests. The 
alone it existed, was far above election of either the town or 
the reach of the whole lower, and the county member was a matter 
of a great majority of the middle, of such utter indifference to the 
and of many even of the higher, people, that they often only knew 
ranks. There were probably of it by the ringing of a boll, or 
not above 1500 or 2000 county by seeing it mentioned next iiy 
electors in all Scotland ; a body in a newspaper ; for the farce 
not too large to be held, hope was generally performed in an 
included, in government's hands, apartment from which, if conve- 
The return,^ ^therefore, of a nient, the public could be ex* 
single opposition member was eluded, and never in the open air.’ 
never to be expected.’ .... Oockhuni's Life of Jeffrey, Edin- 
*Of the fifteen town members, burgh, 1852, vol. i. pp, 74-76,^ 
Edinburgh returned one. The On the state of Scotch represon- 
other fourteen were produced by tation between this and the 
clusters of four or five un- Reform Bill, compare Irving’s 
connected burghs electing each History of Dumbartonshire, 4 to, 
one delegate, and these four 1860, pp. 275, 276, with Moor^^ 
or five delegates electing the Memoirs, edited by Lord John 
representative. Whatever this Russell, vol. iv. p.' 268, voL vi, 
system may have been origi- p. 163, London, 1853-4, 



I shall presently indicate. But wMle the alliance 
lasted, it was of great use to the clergy, hy imparting 
to their claims a legitimate sanction, and making them 
appear ^^e supporters of order and of regular govern- 
ment. The result, however, clearly proved that the 
nobles were more than equal to the confederacy which 
opposed them..^^ Indeed, looking at their enormous 
power, the only wonder is, that the clergy could have 
prolonged the contest as they did ; since they were not 
actually overthrown until the year 1560. That the 
struggle should have been so arduous, and shoAld have 
extended over so considerable a period, is what, on a 
superficial view, no one could have expected. The 
reason of this, I shall now endeavour to explain ; and 
I shall, I trust, succeed in proving, that in Scotland 
there was a long train of general causes, which secured 
to the spiritual classes immense influence, and which 
enabled them, not only to do battle mtli the most 
po'wei’ful aristocracy in Europe, but to rise up, after 
what seemed their final defeat, ft*esh and vigorous 
as ever, and eventually to exercise, as Protestant 
preachers, an authority nowise inferior to that which 
they had wielded as Catholic priests. 

Of all Protestant countries, Scotland is certainly 
the one where the course of affairs has for the longest 
period been most favourable to the interests of super- 
stition. How these interests were encouraged during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 1 shall here- 
after relate. At present, I purpose to examine the 
causes of their early growth, and to show the way in 
which they were not only connected with the Reforma- 
tion, but gave to that great event some peculiarities 
which are extremely remarkable, and are diametrically 
opposed to what happened in England. 

• If the reader will bear in mind what I have else- ^ 
where stated,^^ he will remember that the two principal I 
sources of superstition are ignorance and danger; , 
ignorance keeping men unacquainted with natural! 
causes, and danger making them recur to supernatural j 


History of CMisation^ voL i. pp, 125-129, S73-380. 
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ones. Or, to express tlie same proposition in otli6r 
words, tlie feeling of veneration, wliicli, under one of 
its aspects, takes tke form of superstition, is a product 
of wonder and of fear ; and it is obvious that wonder 
is connected witb ignorance, and that fear is connected 
with danger."* Hence it is, that whatever in any 
country increases the total amount oj£ amazement, or 
whatever in any country increases the total amount 
of peril, has a direct tendency to increase the total 
amount of superstition, and thei’efore to strengthen the 
hands df the priesthood. 

By applying these principles to Scotland, we shall 
be able to explain several facts in the history of that 
country. In the first place the features of its scenery 
ofier a mark contrast to those of England, and are 
much more likely, among an ignorant people, to 
suggest effective and permanent superstitions. The 
storms and the mists, the darkened sky flashed by 
frequent lightning, the peals of thunder reverberating 
from mountain to mountain, and echoing on every side, 
the dangerous hurricanes, the gusts sweeping the in- 
numerable lakes with which the country is studded, 
the rolling and impetuous torrent flooding the path of 
the traveller and stopping his progress, are strangely 
different to those safer and milder phenomena, among 
which the English people have developed their pros- 
perity, and built up their mighty cities. Even the 
belief in witchcraft, one of the blackest superstitions 
which has ever defaced the human mind, has been 
afiected by these pecuharities 5 and it has been well 
observed, that wmle, according to the old English 


History of C^vUuation, vol. 

ii. p. 171. 

” We must discriminate be- 
tween wonder and admiration. 
Wonder is the product of igno- 
rance ; admiration is the product 
of knowledge. Ignorance won- 
ders at the supposed irregulari- 
ties of nature; science admires 
its uniformities. The earlier 
writers rarely attended to this 


distinction, because they were 
misled by the etymology of the 
word * admiration/ The Eomai^S 
were very superficial thinkers 
upon all matters except jurispru- 
dence ; and their blundering use 
of *admirari’ gave rise to the 
error, so common among our old 
writers, of * I admire,* instead of 
‘I wonder/ 
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creed, tlie witch was a miserable and decrepit hag, 
the slave rather than the mistress of the demons 
which hannted her, she, in Scotland, rose to the 
dignity jof a potent sorcerer, who mastered the evil 
spirit, and, forcing it to do her will, spread among the 
people a far deeper and more lasting terror J® 


* Our Scottish witch is afar 
more frightful heiug than her 
Bupematural coadjutor on the 
fiouth side of the Tweed. She 
sometimes seems to rise from 
the proper sphere of the witch, 
who is only the slave, into that 
of the sorcerer, who is master of 
the demon.* .... * In a people 
BO far behind their neighbours 
in domestic organization, poor 
and hardy, iiihabiting a country 
of mountains, torrents, and rocks, 
where cultivation was scanty, 
accustomed to gloomy mists and 
wild storms, every impression 
must necessarily assume a cor- 
responding character. Supersti- 
tions, like funguses and vermin, 
are existences peculiar to the 
spot where they appear, and are 
governed by its physical acci- 
dents.* .... *And thus it is 
that the indications of witchcraft 
in Scotland are as different from 
those of the superstition which 
in England receives the same 
name, as the G-rampian Moun- 
tains from Shooter's HiU or 
Kennington Common.* BurtorCs 
Criminal Trials in Scotland^ vol. 
i. pp. 240-243. This is admira- 
bly expressed, and exhausts the 
general view of the subject. 
The relation between the super- 
stition of the Scotch and the 
physical aspects of their country 
is also touched upon, though 
with much inferior ability, in 
Brownes History of the High-- 
UiTidSj vol. i. p. 106, and in 8in^ 


(Hair's Scoilmd, vol. iv. p. 560. 
Hume, in his Commentaries on the 
Laws of Scotland, voLii. p. 656, 
has an interesting passage on the 
high pretensions of Scotch witch- 
craft, which never degenerated, 
as in other countries, into a m ere 
attempt at deception, but always 
remained a sturdy and deep- 
rooted belief. He says, ‘ For 
among the many trials for witch- 
craft which fill the record, I 
have not observed that there is 
even one which proceeds upon 
the notion of a vain or cheating 
art, falsely used by an impostor 
to deceive the weak and credu- 
lous.* Further information re- 
specting Scotch witchcraft will 
befound in Mackenzie s Criminal 
Laws of Edinburgh, 

folio, 1699, pp. 42-56 ; Corres- 
pondence of Mrs. Grant qf Lag- 
London, 1844, vol. iii. pp. 
186, I Southey’s Life of Bell, 
Ijondon, 1844, vol. i. p. 52; 
Vernon Cenrrespondmce, edited 
by James, London, 1841, vol. ii. 
p. 301; WeWs History of the 
Eoycd So<dety, JjmA(m., 1848, vol. 

i. p. 89 ; Letters from a Gentle- 
man in the North of Scotland, 
edit. 1815, vol. i pp. 220, 221 ; 
the Spottiswoode Miscellany, vol. 

ii. p. 41, Edinburgh, 1845; 
Lyon's Hist(rry of Bt. Andrews, 
Edinburgh, 1843, vol. ii. pp. 56, 
57. The work of James I., and 
that of Sir Walter Scott, need 
hardly be referred to, as they are 
well known to every one who is 
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Similar resiilts were produced by tlie incessant and 
sanguinary wars to wbicb Scotland was exposed, and 
especially by tbe cruel ravages of tbe English in the 
fourteenth century. Whatever religion may^ be ^ fhe 
ascendant, the influence of its ministers is invariably 
strengthened by a long and dangerous war, the uncer- 
tainties of which perplex the minds of ip.eei, and induce 
them, when natural resources are failing, to call on the 
supernatural for help. On such occasions, the clergy 
rise in importance ; the churches are more than usually 
filled ; and the priest, putting himself forward as the 
exponent of the wishes of God, assumes the language 

\of authority, and either comforts the people under 
their losses in a righteous cause, or else explains to 
them that those losses are sent as a visitation for their 
sins, and as a warning that they have not been suffi- 
ciently attentive to their religious duties; in other 
words, that they have neglected rites and ceremonies, 
in the performance of which the priest himself has a 
personal interest. 

^ i^'o wonder, therefore, that in the fourteenth century, 
when the sufierings of Scotland were at their height, 
the clergy flourished more than ever ; so that as the 
country became poorer, the spiritual classes became 
richer in proportion to the rest of the nation. Even in 
the fifteenth, and first half of the sixteenth century, 
when industry began somewhat to advance, we are 
assured that notwithstanding the improvement in the 
position of laymen, the whole of their wealth put to- 
gether, and including the possessions of all ranks, was 
barely equal to the wealth of the Church.^7 If the 


interested in the histoiy of witch- 
craft; but Pitcairn’s Criminal 
Trials, though less read, are, in 
every respect, more valuable, on 
account of the materials they 
contein for a study of this de- 
partment of Scotch superstition. 

Pinkerton {History of Scot- 
land, vol. i. p, 414) says that, in 
the reigns of James II. and 
James III., Hhe wealth of tlie 


Church was at least equivalent to 
that of all the lay interest.’ See 
also Life of Spottiswoode, p. liii., 
in vol. i, of hia Hisiory of the 
Church of Scotland, * The nu- 
merous devices employed by 
ecclesiastics, both secular and 
regular, for enriching the several 
Poundutions to which they were 
attached, had transferred into 
their hands more than half of tho 
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Merarcliy were so rapacious and so successful during a 
period of comparative security, it would be difficult to 
overrate tbe enormous harvest they must have reaped 
in those earlier days, when danger being much more 
imminent, hardly any one died without leaving some- 
thing to them ; all being anxious to testify their respect 
towards thosB who knew more than them fellows, and 
whose prayers could either avert present evil, or secure 
future happiness 

Another consequence of these protracted wars was, 
that a more than ordinary proportion of the population 
embraced the ecclesiastical profession, because in it 
alone there was some chance of safety : and the monas- 
teries in particular were crowded with persons who 
hoped, though frequently in vain, to escape from the 
burnings and slaughterings to which Scotland was 
exposed. When the country, in the fifteenth century, 
began to recover from the effects of these ravages, the 


territorial property of Scotland, AM<?rcwj/?,EdinTburgli, 1843,yol. i, 
or of its annual produce.’ pp. 97, 126. 

In regard to the first half of * They could employ all the 
the sixteenth century, it is stated motives of fear and of hope, of 
by a high authority, that, just terror and of consolation, which 
before 9ie Reformation, * the operate most powerfully on the 
full half of the wealth of the human mind. They haunted 
nation belonged to the clergy.’ the weak and the credulous; 
M'Orie's Life of Knox, p. 10. they besieged the beds of the 
And another writer says, ‘ If we sick and of the dying ; they suf- 
take into account the annual fered few to go out of the world 
value of all these abbeys and without leaving marks of their 
monasteries, in conjunction with liberality to the Church, and 
the bishoprics, it will appear at taught them to compound with 
once that the Scottish Catholic the Almighty for their sins, by 
hierarchy was more munificently bestowing riches upon those who 
endowed, considering the extent called themselves his servants/ 
and resources of the kingdom. History of Scotland, book ii. p. 
than it was in any other country 89, in Robertson's Works, Lon- 
in Europe/ Lawson's Roman don, 1831. It is interesting to 
Catholic Church in Scotland, observe the eagerness with which 
p. 22. See also, respecting the the clergy of one persuasion ex- 
ineomes of the Scotch bishops, pose the artifices of those of 
which, considering the poverty another. By comparing their 
of the country, were truly enor- different statements, laymen gain 
mous, Lyon's History of St, an insight into the entire scheme. 
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absence of manufactures and of commerce, made tbe 
Cbnrcli the best avenue to wealth so that it was 
entered by peacefnl men for the purpose of security, 
and by ambitions men as the surest means of achieving 
distinction. 

Thus it was, that the want of great cities, and of 
that form of industry which belongs to th^m, made the 
spiritual classes more numerous than they would other- 
wise have been ; and what is very observable is, that 
it not only increased their number, but also increased 
k'the disposition of the people to obey them. Agricultu- 
irists are naturally, and by the very circumstances of 
I their daily life, more superstitious than manufacturers, 
I because the events with which they deal are more 
I mysterious, that is to say, more difficult to generalize 
I and predict, Hence it is, that, as a body, the inhabi- 
tants of agricultural districts pay greater respect to the 
^ teachings of their clergy than the inhabitants of manu- 

i facturing districts. The grcwth of cities has, therefore, 

. been a main cause of the decline of ecclesiastical power; 
and the fact that, until the eighteenth century, Scotland 
had nothing worthy of being called a city, is one of 
many circumstances which explain the prevalence of 
Scotch superstition, and the inordinate influence of the 
Scotch clergy. 

To this, we must add another consideration of great 
moment. Partly from the structure of the country, 
partly from the weakness of the Crown, and partly from 
the necessity of being constantly in arms to repel 
foreign invaders, the predatory habits incidental to an 
early state of society were encouraged, and consequently 
the reign of ignorance was prolonged. Little was 
studied, and nothing was known. Until the fifteenth 
century, there was not even an university in Scotland, 
the first having been founded at St. Andrews in 1412.®' 
The nobles, when they were not making war upon the 

Pinkerton observes, under 
the year 1514, that ‘ecclesiasti- 
cal dignities presented almost 
the only path to opulence.’ His^ 
iory of Scotland^ vol. ii. p, 123. 


BucJcUs History of Civili- 
sation, vol. i, pp. 376-380. 

Arnot {History of Edin- 
burgh, p. 386) says, that the 
University of St. Andreevs was 


^ I. i , ' f I 
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enemy, occupied tliemselTes in cutting eacli otlier’s 
tliroats, and stealing eacli otlier’s cattle.®^ Sucii was 
their ignorance, that, even late in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, there is said to be no instance of a Scotch baron 
being able to sign his own name.®^ And as nothing 


fouBded in 141€ ^and the same 
thing is stated in Kenned^f s 
Annals of Aberdeen^ vol. ii, p. 
83. Grierson, in his History of 
St. AndrewSf Cupar, 1838, p. 14, 
says, ‘In 1410, the city of St. 
A iidrews first saw the estab- 
lishment of its famous university, 
the most ancient institution of 
the kind that exists in Scot- 
land ; ’ but, at p. 144 of the 
same work, we are told, that the 
charter, ‘constituting and de- 
claring it to be a university,’ is 
‘ dated at St. Andrews, the 27th 
of February, 1411.’ See also 
Jji/on^s History of St Andrews, 
vol. i. pp. 203-206, vol. ii. p. 
223. At all events, ‘ at the com- 
mencement of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, no university existed in 
Scotland; and the youth who 
were desirous of a liberal educa- 
tion were under the necessity of 
seeking it abroad.’ M^Criis 
Life ^ Melville, yo\» L p. 211. 
The charter granted ^ by the 
Pope, confirming the university, 
reached Scotland in 1413. Law-- 
son's Roman Catholk Church 
in vSbotoai?, Edinburgh, 1836, 

■■p.,12.' ; 

Those were times, when, as 

, a Scotch lawyer delicately ex- 
presses himself, ‘ thieving was 
not the peculiar habit of the low 
and indigent, but often common 
to them with persons of rank and 
landed estate.’ Hume's Cowmeoi- 
taries on the Law of Scotland, 
4to, 1797, vol. i. p. 126. The 
usual form of robbery being 


cattle-stealing, a particular name 
was invented for it ; see p. 148, 
where we learn that it ‘ was dis- 
tinguished by the name of Her- 
ship or Herdship, being the 
driving away of numbers of 
cattle, or other bestial, by the 
masterful force of armed people,’ 
Tytler, who was a great 
patriot, and disposed to exagge- 
rate the merit of everything 
which was Scotch, does neverthe- 
less allow that, “ from the acces- 
sion of Alexander III. to the death 
of Pavid II. (z.e. in 1370), it 
would be impossible, I believe, 
to produce a single instance of a 
Scottish baron who could sign his 
own name.* Tytler' s History 

of Scotland, vol. ii. pp. 239, 240. 
Early in the sixteenth century, 
I find it casually mentioned, 
that ‘David Straiten, a cadet of 

the house ofLaureston,’ 

‘ could not read.’ Wodrow's 
Collections, vol. i. pp. 6, 6. The 
famous chief, Walter Scott of 
Harden, was married in 1567 ; 
and ‘his marriage contract is 
signed hy a notary, because none 
of the parties could write their 
names.^ Chambm' Annals, vol. i. 
p. 46. Crawfurd {History of 
Renfrew, part iii. p. 313) says : 
‘The modern practice of sub- 
scribing names to writes of mo- 
ment was not used in Scotland 
tin about the year 1540 but 
he forgets to tell us why it 
was not used. In 1564, Kobert 
Scotof Thirlstane, ‘ancestor of 
Lord Hapier/ could not sign his 
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approacHng to a middle class liad been yet formed, we 
may from this gain some idea of the amount of know- 
ledge possessed by the people at large. Their minds 
must have been immersed in a darkness which we can 
now barely conceive. Ko trades, or arts, being prac- 
tised which required skill, or dexterity, there was 
nothing to exercise their intellects. ThejrcJbnsequently 
remained so stupid and brutal, that an intelligent 
observer, who visited Scotland in the year 1360, likens 
them to savages, so much was he stinick by their bar- 
barism and their unsocial manners,®^ Another writer, 
early in the fifteenth century, uses the same expression ; 
and classing them with the animals which they tended, 
he declares that Scotland is fuller of savages than of 
cattle.®® 

By this combination of events, and by this nnion of 
ignorance with danger, the clergy had, in the fifteenth 
century, obtained more influence in Scotland than in 
any other European country, Spain alone excepted. 
An d as the power of the nobles had increased quite as 
rapidly, it was natural that the Crown, completely 
overshadowed by the great barons, should turn for aid 
to the Church. During the fifteenth century, and part 
of the sixteenth, this alliance was strictly preserved 
and the political history of Scotland is the history of 
a struggle by the kings and the clergy against the 
enormous authority of the nobles. The contest, aftei 

name. See PitcaMs Criminal VPlus ploine de sauvagiiie 
l¥ials in Scotla^id, vol. lii. p, qxie de bestaiL’ Hist de Charles 
394. FT, par Le Labour ear ^ quoted in 

A Scotchman, of consider- Pinkerton's History of Scotland, 
able learning, says: ‘Scotland vol. i. p. 149. 
was no less ignorant and supers Gceasioiially, we find evi- 
fititious at the beginning of the denee of it earlier, but it was 
fifteenth century, than it was hardly systematic. Compare 
towards the close of the twelfth.’ Tythr's History of Scotland, vol. 
Lalrymplds Annals of Scotland, i. p. 66, with Dahymples Annals, 
vol. i. p. 4*28. ^ vol. i, pp. 72, 110, 111, 194, vol. 

' Et sont ainsi comme gens iii. p. 296 ; Nimmo's History of 
sauvages qui ne se savent avoir Stirlingshire, p. 88 ; Chalmerd 
nidenuUi aceointer.’ Les Chro- History of Dunfermline, pp. 133, 
niqms de FromarU edit. Buchon, 134^ 

Paris, 1835, vol. ii. p. 315, 
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lasting about a bundred and sixty years, was brought to 
a close in 1560, by the triumph of the aristocracy, and 
the overthrow of the Church. With such force, however, 
had the circumstance just narrated, engrained super- 
stition into the Scotch character, that the spiritual 
classes quickly rallied, and, under their new name of 
Protestants, •they became as formidable as under their 
old name of Catholics. Forty-three years after the es- 
tablishment of the Reformation in Scotland, James VT. 
ascended the throne of England, and was able to array 
the force of the southern country against the refractory 
barons of the northern. Prom that moment the Scotch 
aristocracy began to decline ; and the equipoise to the 
clergy being removed, the Church became so powerful, 
that, during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
it was the most effectual obstacle to the progress of 
Scotland ; and even now it exercises a sway which is 
incomprehensible to those who have not carefully studied 
the whole chain of its antecedents. To trace with 
minuteness the long course of affairs which has led to 
this unfortunate result, would be incompatible with 
the object of an Introduction, whose only aim it is to 
establish broad and general principles. But, to bring 
the question clearly before the mind of the reader, it will 
be necessary that I should give a slight sketch of the 
relation which the nobles bore to the clergy in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and of the way in 
which their relative positions, and their implacable 
hatred of each other, brought about the Reformation. 
By this means, we shall perceive, that the great Pro-, 
testant movement, which, in other countries, was 
democratic, was in Scotland aristocratic. We shall 
also see, that, in Scotland, the Refoimation, not being 
the work of the people, has never produced the effects 
which might have been expected from it, and which it 
did produce in England. It is, indeed, but too evident, 
that, while in England Protestantism has dimmish ed 
superstition, has weakened the clergy, has increased 
toleration, and, in a word, has secured the triumph of 
secular interests over ecclesiastical ones, its result in 
Scotland has been entirely different ; and that, in that 
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country, tne Ciiurcli, changing its form, without alter- 
ing its spirit, not only cherished its ancient pretensions^^ 
but unhappily retained its ancient power ; and that, 
although that power is now dwindling away^ the^ Scotch 
preachers still exhibit, whenever they dare, an insolent 
and domineering spirit, which shows how much real 
weakness there yet lurks in the natioi% <where such 
extravagant claims are not immediately silenced by the 
voice of loud and general ridicule. 
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CHAPTEB n. 

COITBITIOK 03? SCOTLANI) IN THE FIFTEENTH ANB SIXTEENTH 
■ CENTIJEIES, 

Eably in the fifteenth, century, the alliance between 
ihe Grown and the Chnrch, and the determination ol 
that alliance to overthrow the nobles, became manifest. 

Indications of this may be traced in the policy of Albany, 
who was Eegent from 1406 to 1419, and who made it 
his principal object to encourage and strengthen the 
clergy.^ He also dealt the first great blow upon which 
any government had ventured against the aristocracy. 

Donald, who was one of the most powerful of the Scot- ' 

tish chieftains, and who, indeed, by the possession of 

the Western Isles, was almost an independent prince, : 

had seized the earldom of Ross, which, bThe could havo - 

retained, would have enabled him to set the Crown at 

defiance. Albany, backed by the Church, marched into j 

his territories, in 1411, forced him to renounce the earl- ; 

dom, to make personal submission, and to give hostages 

for his future conduct.^ So vigorous a proceeding on 

the part of the executive, was extremely unusual in | 

Scotland and it was the first of a series of aggressions, 


* * The Church was eminently • Chalmers {Caledonia, voL 1 
• favoured by Albany.’ FinJcer- pp. 826, 827), referring to the 
tomis History of Scotland, toI. i. state of things before Albany, 
p. 86, But Pinkerton misunder- says, * There is not a trace of any 
stands his policy in regard to the attempt by Eobert II. to limit 
nobles. p the power of the nobles, what- 

® Skends Highlanders, voL ii. ever he may have added, by his 
pp. 72-74; Brownds History of improvident grants, to their in- 
the Highlands, vol. ip. 162, voL dependence. He appears not to 
iv. pp. 485, 436. have attempted to raise the royal 
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wliicli ended in the Crown obtaining for itself, not 
only Ross, but also the Western Isles,^ The policy 
inaugurated by Albany, was followed up with still 
greater energy by James I. In 1424, this bold and 
active prince procured an enactment, obliging many of 
the nobles to show their charters, in order that it might 
be ascertained what lands they held, which^l^d formerly 
belonged to the Crown,^ And, to concihate the affec- 
tions of the clergy, he, in 1425, issued a commission, 
authorizing the Bishop of Saint Andrews to restore to 
the Church whatever had been alienated from it ; while 
he at the same time directed that the justiciaries should 
assist in enforcing execution of the decree.® This oc- 
curred in June ; and what shows that it was part of a 
general scheme is, that in the preceding spring, the 


prerogative from the debasement 
in which the imprudence and 
misfortunes of David II. had 
left it.’ And, of his successor, 
Robert IIL, * So mild a prince, 
and so weak a man, was not very 
likely to make any attempt upon 
the power of others, when he 
could scarcely support his own.’ 

* In 1476, * the Earldom of 
Boss was inalienably annexed to 
the Crown ; and a great blow was 
thus struck at the power and 
grandeur of a family which had so 
repeatedly disturbed the tranquil- 
lity of Scotland.* Gregorys His- 
tory of the Western BigMands, 
Edinburgh, 1836, p. 50, In 1493, 
* John, fourth and last Lord of 
the Isles, was forfeited, and de- 
prived of his title and estates.’ 
Ibid. p. 58. 

^ As those who held crown 
lands were legally, though not 
in reality, the king’s tenants, ,tlie 
act declared, that * gif it like the 
king, he may ger sumonde all 
and sindiy his tenand at lauch- 
M1 day and place to schawe 
thar ehartis/ The Acts of the 


Varliament of Scotland^ vol. ii* 
p. 4, § 9, edit, folio, 1814. 

® ‘ On the 8th June, 1425, 
James issued a commission to 
Henry, bishop of St. Andrews, 
authorising him to resume all 
alienations from the Church, with 
power of iinatliema, and orders 
to all justiciaries to assist. This 
curious paper is preserved in 
Harl. Ms. 4637, vol iii. f. 189.' 
Pinkerton’s History of Scotland^ 
vol. i.p. 116. Archbishop Spot- 
tiswoode, delighted with his 
policy, calls him a * good king,’ 
and says that he built for the 
Carthusians ‘ a beautiful monas- 
tery at Perth, bestowing large 
revenues upon the same.’ Spot- 
tiswoodds History of the Church 
of Scotland^ voL i, p. 113. And 
Keith assures us that, on one 
occasion, James I. went so far as 
to give to one of the bishops ‘ a 
silver cross, in which was con- 
tained a bit of the wooden cross 
on which the apostle St. Andrew 
had been crucified/ Keith’s Cata- 
logue of Scotch Bishops, Edin- 
burgh, 1755, 4to, p. 67* 
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king suddenlj arrested, in tlie parliameni} assembled at 
Perth, upwards of twenty of the principal nobles, put 
four of them to death, and confiscated several of theb- 
estates J Two years afterwards, he, with equal perfidy , 
summemed the Highland chiefs to meet him at Inver- 
ness, laid hands on them also, executed three, and 
imprisoned more than forty, in different parts of the 
kingdom.® • • 

By these measures, and by supporting the Church 
with the same zeal that he attacked the nobles, the king 
thought to reverse the order of affairs hitherto estab- 
lished, and to secure the supremacy of the throne over 
the aristocracy.® But herein, he overrated his own 
power. Like nearly all politicians, he exaggerated thj^^ 
value of political remedies. The legislator and tho^i 
magistrate may, for a moment, palliate an evil ; they | 
can never work a cure. Greneral mischiefs depend upon 
general causes, and these are beyond their art. The ^ 
symptoms of the disease they can touch, while the 
disease itself baffles their efforts, and is too often exas- 
perated by their treatment. In Scotland, the power o^ 
the nobles was a cruel malady, which* preyed on the 
vitals of the nation ; but it had long been preparing ; it 
was a chronic disorder ; and, having worked into the 
general habit, it might be removed by time, it could 
never be diminished by violence. On the contrary, in 


^ Compare Balfour's AnnaUs, 
vol. i. pp. 153-156, with Bmker^ 
ton' s HistoryyYol.i» 113-116. 

Between these two authorities 
there is a slight, but unimpor- 
tant, discrepancy. 

® Tytler's History of Scotlmd, 
Yol. iii. pp. 95-98; Skem'sHiyh- 
landerSy voL ii. p. 75; and an im- 
perfect narrative in Breyory's 
History of the Western Highlands, 
p. 35. 

^ Tytler (History o/ Scotland, 
Yol. iii. p. 126), under the year 
1 433, says : ‘ In the midst of his 
labours for the pacification of his 
northern dominions, and his anx- 


iety for the suppression of heresy, 
the king never forgot his great 
plan for the diminution of the 
exorbitant power of the nobles.’ 
See also p. 84. ‘ It was a principle 
of this enterprising monarch, in 
his schemes for the recovery and 
consolidation of his own power, 
to cultivate the friendship of the 
clergy, whom he regarded as a 
counterpoise to the nobles.’ Lord 
Somerville (Mermrie of the Bo» 
mervUles, vol. i, p. 173) says, 
that the superior nobility were 
* never or seldome called to 
counsel! dureing this king’s 
reign.’ 
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itlus, as in aU matters, Tyhenever polifacians attempt 
I great good, they mvariably mfliot S’"®®-* 
lotion on one side produces reachon ® ^ f 

ike balance of tbe fabric is disturbed. _ By the stock ot 
conflicting interests, tbe scheme of life is ^ 

New animosities are kindled, old ones are embittercc , 
and the natural jar and discordance are aggravated, 
iSply because the rulers of mankind cannot be brought 
to mderstand, that, in deahng mth a 
/they have to do with an organization so subtle, so 
\StLmely complex, and withal so obscure as to make it 
highly probable, that whatever they alter m it, they 
^11 alter wrongly, and that while their efforts to pro- 
or to strenfthU its particular pai-ts are exteemely. 
hazardous, it does undoubtedly ^ 

I capacity of repairing its injuries, and that to brag 
such edacity into play, there is nierely required tha 
Le Ji fr^dom which the interference of powerful 
I men too often prevents it from enjoying. 

^ Thus it was in Scotland, in the fifteenth century. 
The attempts of James I. faffed, because they were par- 
ticular measures directed against general evils, ideas 
and associations, generated by a long course of events, 
and deeply seated in the public mmd, had given to 
the aristocracy immense power ; and if every noble in 
Scotland had been put to death, if all their cities had 
been razed to the ground, and aU their estates confis- 
cated, the time would unquestionably have conae, when 
their successors would have been more influential than 
ever, because the affection of their retainers ^c* 
pendents would be increased by the injustice that had 
^een perpetrated. For, every passion excites its oppo- 
site. Cruelty to-day, produces sympathy to-morrow. 
A hatred of injustice contributes more than any other 
principle to correct the inequalities of life, and to main- 
tain the balance of affairs. It is this loathing at tyranny, 
which, by stirring to their inmost depth the warmest 
feelings of the heart, makes it impossible that tyranny 
should ever finally succeed. This, in sooth, is the noble 
side of our nature. This is that part of us, which, stamped 
with a godlike beauty, reveals its divine origin, and, 
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wicked coimsels f reaction came sooner 

In tke case of James a., happened m 

tkan migkt ka^e ®Sh^, as well as a reaotiom 
kis lifetime, it w^ oppress tke nokles mtk 

■For some 7 ^’^ . -.430 tkey turned upon kim, kud 

impuniiy ^ pjrtke treatment to wkick 

put kim to deatk, m rereng _ power now 

Te kad sukjected ^ f In the soutk of Scot- 

rose as suddenly as it kad feUem x ^ ^3^1 of tkat 

land, tkeDouglases gS eq^l *0 tkose of tke 

family to^Sow tkat kis autkority wm 

Crown.'® And, to snow ^ 1^9, 

to kis wealtk, ke, a train composed of five 

appeared at tke nu^^ Tkese were kis own retainer^ 

— — ^ " • - AH. 


*^‘^l^’FklmofScoiUnd, 

”*'‘0*’ d»th of James 

r* Al^auder, Earle of 

fenguerie potent m and 

offleeris, m xesp j 

|mssance. ^ fue oe^ 


H < It may give us some id^ of 
the immense power 

^speriodbytheEarloi Poug^, 

.phen we mention, 
chivalrous occasion, the mm^ 
suite by which he wa-s sm^ 

Wed^and at the head of which 
Mdicted the Scottish Cham- 

Dions to the lists, consisted of a 

force amounting m five thous^d 

men.’ ’s 

land, f ilv says* 

Vii^Wian of his family sajs. 

‘ He is not easy to be dealt wxth ; 

Slaved himself as je that 

S*oftherfhe::i^®a 

J^t family; he rode ev^weU 

®=“??“,loI^2noXrsewere 


puissance; 

but iU-digested,work, Cdeioma, 

chief of that 

n^t SordthCscX "rifoorJOOWwe 

tory of Scotland, vol. 1. P- ^ 
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. , , . i iVo™ ■Kot indeed, that compulsion 
he might issue ^ Scotch noble to secure the 

was needed on the part servitude was a 

obedience of Ins own p p • national manners. 

as unsafe, not to belong ^ nnconneoted with any 

wcr© so uTifortiLiiato 4.0 irk flip ■namo of 

S^ch&TseTr InTprotection by devoting 
ofDouVlas was in the south of Scot- 

EToVtT wW remained to ft. eovem. 

S, Ce5‘ ««“ «f “™8 


History of the House of Douglas, 
vol. i. pp. 273, 274, reprinted 
Edinburgh, 1743. 

In the seventeenth eentnry, 

' To be without a chief, involved 
a kind of disrepute; and those 
who had no distinct personal 
position of their own, would find 
it necessary to become a Gordon 
or a Crichton, as prudence or 
inclination might point out. 
Burton's Criminal Trials in Scot- 
land, vol. i. p. 207. Compare 
Pitcairn's Criminal Trials m 
Scotland, vol. iii. p. 250, on * the 
protective surname of Douglas ; 
and Skene's Highlanders, yol. ii. 
p. 252, on the extreme impor- 
tance attached to the name of 
Macgregor. . 

18 ‘ Men of the greatest puis- 
sance and force next the Dou- 
glases that were in Scotland in 
their times.* Humis Historg of 
the House of Douglas, voi. 1 


p 344. The great power of the 
Earls of Boss in the north, dates 
from the thirteenth century. See 
Skenis Highlanders, vol, i. pp. 
133, 134, vol. ii. p. 52. 

In 1445, the Earl of Douglas 
concluded ‘ ane offensiue and dc- 
fensiue league and combimitiono 
aganist all, none excepted, (not 
the king himselue),with the Earle 
of Crawfurd, and Donald, Lord 
of the Isles ; wich was mutually 
sealled and subscriued by thein 
three, the 7 day of Marche.* 
Balfour's Annales, vol. i. p- 173. 
This comprised the alliance of 
other noble families. * He maid 
bandis with the Erie of Crau- 
fiird, and with Donald lorde of 
the Ylis, and Erie of Ross, to 
take part every ane witii other, 
and with dyvers uther noblemen 
also.* leslefs History of Scot- 
land, from 1*436 to 1561, p. 18* 
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But, in tlie mean time, the disposition of the nobles 
to nse force against the Crown, had been increased by 
fresh violence. Government, instead of being warned 
by the*fato of James I., imitated his uiiscrnpuTous acts, 
and pursued the very policy which had caused his de- 
struction. Because the Douglases were the most power- 
ful of all the ^eat families, it was determined that tlieiz" 
chiefs should be put to death ; and because they could 
not be slain by force, they were to be murdered by 
treachery. In 1440, the Earl of Douglas, a boy of 
fifteen, and bis brother, who was still younger than he, 
were invited to Edinburgh ou a friendly visit to the 
king. Scarcely had they arrived, when they were 
seized by order of the chancellor, subjected to a mock 
trial, declared guilty, dragged to the castle-yard, and 
the heads of the poor children cut offJ® 

Considering the warm feelings of attachment which, 
the Scotch entertained for their chiefs, it is difficult to 
overrate the consequences of this barbarous murder, in 
strengthening a class it was hoped to intimidate. But 
this horrible crime was committed by the government 
only, and it occurred during the king’s minority : tho 
next assassination was the work of the king himself. 
In 1452, the Earl of Douglas was, with great show of 
civility, requested by James II. to repair to the court 
then assembled at Stirling, The Earl hesitated, but 
James overcame his reluctance by sending to him a safe- 


An interesting account of 
this dastardly crime is given in 
Hmm's History of the House of 
Douglas, vol. i. pp* 274~2SS, 
where great, but natural, indig- 
nation is expressed. On the 
other hand, Lesley, bishop of 
Ross, narrates it with a cold- 
blooded indilference, character 
istic of the ill-will which existed 
between the nobles and the 
clergy, and which prevented him 
from regarding the murder of 
two children as an olfence. ‘ And 
^ftir h0 was set dotiii to the burd 


with the governour, chaneellour, 
and otheris noble men present, 
the meit was sudantlie removed, 
and ane bullis heid presented, 
quhilk in thay daies was ane 
signe of executione ; and incon- 
tinent the said erle. David his 
broder, and Malcoime Fleming of 
Cviomu^rnald, wer heidit before 
the castell yett of Edenburgh/ 
Lesleys History, p. 16. 

The cousin of the boys who 
were murdered in 1440. See 
Hwme*s History of the House of 
Douglas^ yoLupp. 297f 
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conduct witli the royal signature, and issued under the 
great scal.^^ The honour of the king being pledged, 
the fears of Douglas were removed. He hastened to 
Stirling, where he was received with every distinction. 
The evening of his arrival, the king, after supper was 
over, broke out into reproaches against him, and, sud- 
denly drawing his dagger, stabbed hii^ ^ G-ray then 
struck him with a battle-axe, and he fell dead on the 
floor, in presence of Ms sovereign, who had lured him 
to court, that he might murder him with impunity. ^ 
The ferocity of the Scotch character, which was the 
natural result of the ignorance and poverty of the 
nation, was, no doubt, one cause, and a very important 
one of the commission of such crimes as these, not 
seciWy, but in the open light of day, and by the 
highest men in the State. It cannot, however, be 
denied, tliat another cause was, the infl.uence of the 
clergy, whose interest it was to humble the nobles, and 
who were by no means scrupulous as to tlie means 
tl)at they employed .22 As the Crown became more 
alienated from the aristocracy, it united itself still 
closer with the Church. In 1443, a statute was enacted, 
the object of which was, to secure ecclesiastical pro- 
perty from the attacks made upon it by the nobles. 


20 * With assurance under the 
broad seal.’ Harness House of 
Douglas, vol.i. p. 351. See also 
Nimmo's History of SUrlingshire, 
Edinl). 1777, pp. 246,322,323. 

Hume's House of Douglas, 
vol. i. pp. 351-353. The king 
* stabbed him in the breast with 
a dagger. At the same instant 
Patrick Gray struck him on the 
head with a pole-ax. The rest 
that were attending at the door, 
hearing the noise, entred, and 
fell also upon him; and, to show 
their affection to the king, gave 
him every man his blow after he 
was dead.’ Compare lAndsay of 
Pitscotiie's Chronicles of Got- 
land. vol. i. p. 103. ‘ He strak 


him throw the bodie thairwith ; 
and thairefter the guard, hearing 
the tumult within the chamber, 
rusched in and slew the earle 
out of hand.’ 

22 In Mmmds History of Stir^ 
lwgsUTe,yg. 99, 100, the aliena- 
tion of the nobles from the Church 
is dated ‘ from the middle of 
the fifteenth century i and this 
is perhaps correct in regard to 
general dislike, though the move- 
ment may he clearly traced fifty 
years earlier. 

2 » SeQ Acts of the Parliaments 
of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 33, edit, 
folio, 1814; respecting the ‘ sta- 
tute of haly kirk quhilk is 0 ^ 
pressit and hurt.* 
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And altliongli, in that state of society, it was easier to 
pass laws than to execute them, such a measure indi- 
cated the general policy of the goyemment, and the 
nnionjbetween it and the Church. Indeed, as to this, 
no one could be mistaken. For nearly twenty years, 
the avowed and confidential adviser of the Crown was 
Kennedy, bishop of Saint Andrews, who retained power 
until his death, in 1466, during the minority of 
James He was the bitter enemy of the nobles, 

against whom he displayed an unrelenting spirit, which 
was sharpened by personal injuries ; for the lEarl of 
Crawford had plundered his lands, and the Earl of Dou- 
glas had attempted to seize him, and had threatened to 
put him into irons.^^ The mildest spirit might well 
have been roused by this ; and as James II., when he 


In 1449, James 11., * vith 
that affectionate respect for the 
clergy, wliich could not fail to bo 
experienced by a prince who 
had successfully employed their 
support and advice to escape 
from the tyranny of his nobles, 
granted to them some important 
priTileges.^ TytUr^s Hwtory of 
Scotland, vol. iii. p. 226. See 
also p. 309. Among many simi- 
lar measures, he conceded to the 
monks of Paisley some important 
powers of jurisdiction that be- 
longed to the Crown. Charter, 
13th January, 1451-2, m ChaU 
mcfi Caledonia, vol. iii. p. 823. 

JPi7ik&rton^ $ History of Scot- 
land, vol. i. pp. 188, 209, 247, 
254. Kdtlis Catedogue of Scotch 
Bishops, p, 19. BidpatlCs Bor- 
der Mstory, p. 298. Hollins- 
head^s Scottish Chronicle, vol. ii. 
p. 101. HxL SomercUle' s Memorie 
of the Somermlles, Yol, i. p. 213, 
it is stated, under the year 14,52, 
that fear of the great nobles 
‘ had once possest his majestie 
with some thoughts of going out 
of the countrey; buttimthewas 


perswaded to the contrary hy 
Bishop Kennedie, then iich- 
bishop of Saint Andrewes, whose 
coxmsell at that tyme and eftir- 
ward, in most things he followed, 
which at length proved to his 
majesties great advantage.’ See 
also Lesley’s History, p.23. ‘ The 
king wes put to sic a sharp point, 
that he wes determinit to haif 
left the realme, and to haif passit 
in Fraunce by sey,were not that 
bischop James Kennedy of St. 
Androis causit him to tarrye.’ 

‘ His lands were plundered 
by the Earl of Crawford and 
Alexander Ogilvie of Inveraritie, 
at the instigation of the Earl of 
Douglas, who had farther in- 
structed them to seize, if pos- 
sible, the person of the bishop, 
and to put him in irons.* Hemoir 
of Kennedy, in Chambers* Lives oj 
Scotchmen, voL iii. p. 307, Glas* 
gow, 1834. *Sed Kennedus et 
aetate, et consilio, ac proinde auc- 
toritate cseteros anteibat. In eum 
potissimum ira est versa. Crafor- 
dise comes et Alexander Ogilvius 
conflate satis magno exerextu, agros 
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assassinated Douglas, was more influenced by Ken- 
nedy than by any one else, it is probable tbat tbe 
bisbop was privy to tbat foul transaction. At all 
events, be expressed no disapprobation of it; and 
when, in consequence of the murder, tbe Douglases 
and their friends rose in open rebellion, Kennedy gave 
to tbe king a crafty and insidious counsel,^bigbly cha- 
racteristic of tbe cunning of bis profession. Taking 
up a bundle of arrows, be showed James, tbat when 
they were together, they were not to be broken; 
but tbat, if separated, they were easily destroyed. 
Hence be inferred, tbat tbe aristocracy should be over- 
thrown by disuniting tbe nobles, and ruining them one 
by one.^^ 

In this be was right, so far as the interests of his own 
order were concerned; hut, looking at the interest of 
tbe nation, it is evident tbat tbe power of tbe nobles, not- 
'\vithstanding tbeir gross abuse of it, was, on the whole, 
beneficial, since it was tbe only barrier against des- 
potism. The evil they actually engendered, was indeed 
immense. But they kept off other evils, which would 
have been worse. By causing present anarchy, they 

ejus in Fifu lat^ populati, dum king said it was not possible, 
prsedam mfigis, qnam causara se- becaus they war so many, and 
qinmtur, omni genere cladis in so weill fastened togidder. The 
vicina etiam pra?dia grassati, biwschop ans weired, it was werrie 
nemine congredi auso pleni prae- true, bot yitt he wold latt thf* 
danim in Angusiani revertuntur. king sea how to break tharae : and 
Kennedus ad sua arma conversus pulled out on be on, and tua be 
comitem Cmfordise diseeptati- tua, quhiil he had brokin thame 
onem juris fugieiitem diriseccle- all ; then said to the king, Yea 
siasticis est prosecutus.’ Su- most doe with the conspiratouris 
chanan, Bentm Scoticarum His- in this manner, and thair com- 
toria, lib. xi. p. 306, plices that are risen againes yow, 

” * This holie bischop schew quho are so many in number, and 
ana similitud to the king, qnhilk so hard knit togidder in conspira- 
might bring him to experience cie againes yow, that yea cannot 
how he might invaid againes gett thame brokin togidder. Butt 
the Douglass, and the rest of the be sick pratick as I have schowin 
conspiratouris. This bischop tuik yow be the similitud of thir ar- 
furthane^eatscheifeofarrowes rowes, that is to say, yea must 
knitt togidder werrie fast, and conqueis and break lord by lord 
desired him to put thame to his be thamselffis, for yea may not 
knie, and break thame. The deall with thame ail at once,” ' 
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secured fiiture liberty. For, as there was no middle 
class, there were only three orders in the common- 
wealth ; namely, government, clergy, and nobles. The 
two first being united against the kst, it is certain that 
if they had won the day, Scotland would have been op- 
pressed by the worst of all yokes, to which a country 
can be subjieGted. It would have been ruled by an 
absolute king and an absolute Church, who, playing 
into each other’s hands, would have tyrannized over a 
people, who, though coarse and ignorant, still loved a 
certain rude and barbarous liberty, which it was good 
for them to possess, but which, in the face of such a 
combination, they would most assuredly have forfeited. 

Happily, however, the power of the nobles was too 
deeply rooted in the popular mind to allow of this 
catastrophe. In vain did James III. exert himself 
to discourage them,^® and to elevate their rivals, the 
clergy. STotliing could shake their authority ; and, 
in 1482, they, seeing the determination of the king, 
assembled together, and such was their influence over 
their followers, that they had no difficulty in seizing 
his person, and imprisoning him in the Castle of 
Edinburgh.30 After his liberation, fresh quarrels arose ; ^ ^ 


JAndsay ofViUcottiis Ohronides 
of Scotland, vol. i. pp. 172, 173. 

* He wald nocht suffer the 
noblemen to come to his presence, 
and to governe the realme be 
thair counsel!.^ Lcslefs History 
of Scotland, p, 48. ' Wald nochV. 
use the coitnsall of his nobilis.* 
p. 55. * Excluding the nobility.* 
Hhtory of the House of 
Douglas, rol. ii. p. 33. * The 
nobility seeing his resolution to 
ruin them.’ p. 46. * Hes eontem- 
ing his nobility.’ Balfour's An- 
nates, vol. i. p. 206. 

Also to aggrandize them. 
See, for instance, what * has ob- 
tained the name of the golden 
charter, from the ample privi- 
leges it contains, confirmed to 


Archbishop Shevez by James III. 
on 9th July 1480.’ Grierson's 
History of Saint Andrews, p. 58, 
Cupar, 1838. 

* Such was the influence of 
the aristocracy over their warlike 
followers, that the king was 
conveyed to the castle of Edin- 
burgh, without commotion or 
murmur.’ BinJeerton's History 
of Scotland, vol. i. p. 308. 

‘ The king and his ministers 
multiplied the insults which they 

offered to the nobility.* 

* A proclamation was issued, for- 
bidding any person to appear in 
arms within the precincts of the 
court ; which, at a time when no 
man of rank left his own house 
without a numerous retinue of 
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and in 1488, tlie principal nobles collected troops, met 
bim in the field, defeated him, and put him to dcath.^a 
He was succeeded bj James lY., under whom the 
course of aiSairs was exactly the same; that is to* say, 
on one side the nobles, and on the other side the Grown 
and the Church. Every thing that the king could do 
to “uphold the clergy, he did cheerfully# «^In 1493, he 
obtained an act to secure the inununities of the sees of 
Saint Andrews and of Glasgow, the two most impor- 
tant in Scotland.33 In 1503, he procured a general 
revocation of all grants and gifts prejudicial to the 
Church, whether they had been made by the Parlia- 
ment or by the CounciL^* And, in 1508, he, by the 
advice of Elphinston, bishop of Aberdeen, ventured on 
a measure of still greater boldness. That able and 
ambitious prelate induced James to revive against the 
nobility several obsolete claims, by virtue of which the 
king could, under certain circumstances, take posses- 
sion of their estates, and could, in every instance in 
which the owner held of the Grown, receive nearly 
the whole of the proceeds during the minority of the 
proprietor.^® 

To make such claims was easy; to enforce them 
was impossible. Indeed, the nobles were at this time 

aiDied followers, was, in effect, Acts of the Parliaments of 
debarring the nobles from all. Scotland, toViOf 1814, vol. ii. p. 
access to the king.’ . . . . *His 232. ‘That the said abbaceis 
neglect of the nobles irritated, confirmit be thame sail neid na 
but did not weaken them/ Bis- prouisionn of the court of Borne.’ 
tcry of Scotland, book i. p. 68, Acts of the Parliaments of 
in Robertson^ s ITofl's, edit. Lon- Scotland, vol. ii. p. 240 ; and the 
don, 1831. ^ summary of the statute (p. 21), 

^ JSalfottf^s Annales, vol. i. pp. ‘Kevocation of donations, sta- 
213, 214; Bmhanan,RerumSco~ tutis, and all uthir thingis 
ticarum Bistoria, lib. xii. p. 358. hurtand the croune or hali kirk.* ^ 
Lindsay of Pitscottie {Chronicles, In the next year (1504), the king 
vol. i. p. 222) says : * This may * greatly augmented ’ the reve- 
be ane example to all kingis that nues of the bishoprick of Gallo- 
cumcs heirefter, not to fall from way. Chalmer^ Caledonia, vol. 
God/ ... . ; . ‘For, if he had iii. p. 417. 
vsod the eounsall of his wyse Pinkerton! s Bistory of Scot- 

lordis and harrones, he had not land, vol, ii. p. 63 ; Calderwood!s 
cum to sick disparatioun/ Bxstory of the Kirk of Scotland, 
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rather gaming ground than losing it ; and, after the 
death of James lY., in 1518, they, daring the 
minority of Janies Y., became so powerfal, that the 
regent, Albany, twice threw np the government in 
despair, and at length abandoned it altogether.^^ He 
finally quitted Scotland in 1524!, and with him the 
anthority of*tiie executive seemed to have vanished. 
The Douglases soon obtained possession of the person 
of the Mng, and compelled Beaton, archbishop of 
Saint Andrews, the most influential man in the Church, 
to resign the office of chancellor.®^ The whole com- 
mand now fell into their hands; they or their adhe- 
rents filled every office ; secular interests predominated, 
and the clergy were thrown completely into the 
shade.®® In 1528, however, an event occurred by 


Tol. viii. p. 135, edit. 'Wodrow 
Society, Edinburgh, 1849. The 
latter authority states, that ‘The 
bishop deyysed wayes to King 
James the Fourth, how he might 
attaine to great gaine and profit. 
He advised him to call his barons 
and all those that held any lands 
within the readme, to show* their 
evidents by way of recognition ; 
and, if they had not sufficient 
writings for their warrant, to 
dispone upon their lands at his 
pleasure ; for the which advice he 
was greatlie hated. But the king, 
pereeaving the countrie to grudge, 
agreed easiliewith the possessors.’ 

** The Begency of Albany, 
little understood by the earlier 
historians, has been carefully 
examined by Mr, Ty tier, in 
whose valuable, though too pro- 
lix, work, the best account of it 
will be fotind. I^tUr's History 
of Scotlandr vol. iv. pp. 98-160, 
Edinburgh, 1845. On the hosti- 
lity between Albany and the 
nobles, see Irving's History of 
Dumbartonshire, 'g, ; and, on 


the revival of their power in the 
north, after the death of James 
IV,, see Gregory's History of the 
Western Highlands, pp. 114, 115. 

I^ler' s History of Scotland, 
vol. iv. pp. 180-182: ‘Within a 
few months, there was not an 
office of trust or emolument in 
the kingdom, which was not filled 
by a Bouglas, or by a creature of 
that house.* See also pp. 187, 
194 ; and Keith's Catalogue of 
Scotch Bishojgs, pp. 22, 23. Bea* 
ton, who was so rudely dispos- 
sessed of the chancellorship, tiat, 
according to Keith, he was, in 
1525, obliged * to lurk among his 
friends for fear of his life,’ is 
mentioned, in the preceding year, 
as having been the main sup- 
porter of Albany’s government; 
‘ that most hath fovoured the 
Duke of Albany.’ State Dapers 
of the Beign of Henry VIII., voL 
iv. p. 97, 4to, 1836. 

The complete power of the 
Douglases lasted from the ces* 
sation of Albany’s regency to the 
escape of the king, in 1628, 
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fhe spiritual classes not only recovered their 
former position, but gained a preeminence, which, as 
it turned out, was eventually fatal to themselves. 
Archbishop Beaton, impatient at proceedings so un- 
hrvourable to the Church, organized a conspiracy, by 
means of which James effected his escape from the 
Douglases, and took refuge in the castlp Stirling. 
This sudden reaction was not the real and controlling 
cause, but it was undoubtedly the proximate cause, of 
the establishment of Protestantism in Scotland. For, 
the reins of government now passed into the hands of 
the Church ; and the most influential of the nobles 
were consequently persecuted, and some of them driven 
from the country. But, though their political power 
was gone, their social power remained. They were 
stripped of their honours and their wealth. They 
became outcasts, traitors, and beggars. Still, the real 
foundation of their authority was unshaken, because 
that authority was the result of a long train of circum- 
stances, and was based on the affections of the people. 
Therefore it was, that the nobles, even those who were 
exiled and attainted, were able to conduct an arduous, 


Keith's JTistorff of the Affairs of Edinburgh, on 6th July 1628, 
Church and State in Gotland, and went to ‘the biisshop of 
edit, Edinburgh, 18S6, vol. i. pp. Sainet Andros loegeing.^ See a 
33-35. Compure Balfour's An- letter written on the 18th of July 
nales^ vol. i. p. 257. ‘ The Earle 1528, by Lord Dacre to Wolsey, 
of Angus violentley takes one him in State Papers of Henry VllL^ 
the gouerniroent, and retanes the vol. iv. p. 501, 4to, 1836. Dom- 
king in effecte a prisoner with pare a proclamation on 10th Sep- 
him; during wich tyme he, the tember 1528, in Pitcairn's Cri* 
Earle of Lennox, and G-eorge minal Trials in Scotland, vol, i, 
Douglas, his auen brother, frely parti, pp. 138*, 139*, Edin- 
disposses vpone all attires both burah, 4to, 1833. I particularly 
of churche and staite.’ indicate these documents, because 

Tyiler's History of Scotland, Lindsay of Pitscottie (in his Chro» 
vol. iv. pp. 195, 196. The cu- nicies of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 335) 
rious work, entitled A Diicnial of erroneously places the flight of 
Occurrents, p. 10, says, * In the James in 1527 ; and he is gene- 
Keir of God 1500, tuantie aueht rally one of the most accurate 
zeiris, the kingis grace by slicht of the old writers, if indeed he 
wan away fra the Douglassis.’ be the author of the work which 
From Stirling, he repaired to bears his name. 
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but eventually a successful, struggle against tbeir 
enemies. The desire of revenge whetted their exer- 
tions, and gave rise to a deadly contest between the 
Scotch aristocracy and the Scotch Church. This most 
remarkable conflict was, in some degree, a continuation 
of that which began early in the fifteenth century. 
But it was faj; more bitter ; it lasted, without interrup- 
tion, for thirty-lwo years ; and it was only concluded 
by the triumph of the nobles, who, in 1560, completely 
overthrew the Church, and destroyed, almost at a blow, 
the whole of the Scotch hierarchy. 

The events of this struggle, and the vicissitudes to 
which, during its continuance, both parties were ex- 
posed, are related, though somewhat confusedly, in our 
common histories: it will be sufficient if I indicate 
the salient points, and, avoiding needless detail, en- 
deavour to throw light on the general movement. 
The unity of the entire scheme will thus be brought 
before our minds, and we shall see, that the destruc- 
tion of the Catholic Church was its natural consum- 
mation, and that the last act of that gorgeous drama, 
so far from being a strained and irregular sequence, 
was in fit keeping with the whole train of the pre- 
ceding plot. 

When James effected his escape in 1528, he was a 
boy of sixteen, and his policy, so far as he can be said 
to have had any mind of his own, was of course de- 
termined by the clergy, to whom he owed his liberty, 
and who were his natural protectors. His principal 
adviser was the Archbish9p of Saint Andrews; and 
the important post of chancellor, which, under the 
Douglases, had been held by a layman, was now con- 
ferred on the Archbishop of Glasgow.”*® These two 
prelates were supreme ; while, at the same time, the 
Abbot of Holyrood was made treasurer, and the 
Bishop of Dunkeld was made privy seal.'*^ All nobles, 


State IPa^ers of Henry VlU.t E-obert Caimcorse, abbot of Ha- 
vol. iv. p. 501. lyrudhous. And als vas tane 

‘Arcbibald was depryrit of fra the said Archibald the 
the thesaurarie, and plaeit thairin privie seill, and was givin to the 
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and even all followers, of the house of Douglas, were 
forbidden to approach within twelve miles of the court, 
under pain of treason. An expedition was fitted 
out, and sent against the Earl of Caithness, who was 
defeated and slain.^3 j^^gt before this occiiiTed, the 
Earl of Angus was driven out of Scotland, and his 
estates confiscated,'*^ An act of attan^er was passed 
against the Douglases/* The government, moreover, 
seized, and threw into prison, the Earl of Bothwell, 
Home, Maxwell, and two Kerrs, and the barons of 
Buccleuch, Johnston, and Polwarth.*^ 

All this was vigorous enough, and was the conse* 
quence of the Church recovering her power. Other 
measures, equally decisive, were preparing. In 1531, 
the king deprived the Earl of Crawford of most of his 
estates, and threw the Earl of A’gyle into prison.'*^ 
Even those nobles who had been inclined to follow him, 
he now discouraged. He took every opportunity of 
treating them with coldness, while he filled the highest 
ojBGLces with their rivals, the clergy.'*® Finally, he, in 


bischope of Dunkell.* A Diurnal 
of Occurrents, p. 11. 

Tytler {History of Scotland, 
Tol. iv. p, 196) says: *His first 
act was to summon a council, and 
issue a proclamation, that no 
lord or follower of the house of 
Douglas should dare to approach 
within six miles of the court, 
under pain of treason.’ For this, 
no authority is cited; and the 
historian of the Douglas family 
distinctly states, * within twelve 
miles of the king, under pain of 
death.’ Hurnds House of Douglas, 
Tol. ii. p. 99. See also Diurnal 
of OcQurr&nts,^, 10: ‘ thatnane 
of thame nor thair familiaris 
cum neir the king be tuelf 
myllis,’ The reason was, that 
‘the said kingia grace haid greit 
suspicioun of the temporal! lordis, 
beciius thaj favourit sum pairt 
the Douglassis/ Diumcd, p. 1 2. 


* The Erie of Caithnes and 
fyve hundreth of his men wes 
slayne and drownit in the see.* 
Lesley's History of Scotland, 
p. 141. 

Tytler' s History of Scotland, 
vol. iy. pp. 203, 204, 

Acts of the Parliaments of 
Scotland, vol. ii. p. 324, edit 
folio, 1814. 

' TytWs History of Scotland, 

vol. iv. p. 207. 

Tytler, vol, iv. p. 212, 

* His preference of the clergy 
to the temporal lords disgusted 
these proud chiefs.’ Tytler' s His^ 
tory of Scotland, vol. iv. p. 230.^ 
See also p. 236. His reasons 
are stated by himself, in a curious 
letter, which he wrote so late 
as 1541, to Heniy Till. ‘ We 
persaif,’ writes James, ‘ be zoure 
saidis writing! s yat Ze ar in- 
formyt yat yair suld be sum 
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1532, aimed a deadly Mow at tteir order, by depriTing 
tbem of a large part of tbe jnrisdiction wMcb they 
were wont to exercise in tbeir own coimtiy, and to tbe 
possession of wHicli they owed nmcli of tbeir power. 

_A.t the instigation of tbe Arcbbishop of Grlasgbw, be 
establisbed wbat was called tbe College of Justice, in 
wbicb suits w§r^ to be decided, instead of being tried, 
as heretofore, by the barons, at borne, in tbeir castles. 
It was ordered that this new tribnnal should consist of 
fifteen judges, eight of whom must be ecclesiastics ; and 
to make tbe intention still more clear, it was provided 
that the president should invariably be a clergyman.'^® 
This gave the finishing touch to the whole, and it, 
taken in connexion with previous measures, exas- 
perated the nobles almost to madness. Their hatred 
of the clergy became uncontrollable; and, in their 
eagerness for revenge, they not only threw themselves 
into the arms of England, and maintained a secret 
understanding with Henry VIIL, but many of them 
went even further, and showed a decided leaning 


thingis laitlie attemptat be cure 
kirkmen to ourehurte and skaith, 
and contrar cure mynde and 
plesiire. We can nocht tinder- 
stand, qnhat suld move Zou to 
beleif the samyn, assuring Zou 
We Mve nevir fund hot faithfull 
and trem obedience of yaTm at all 
tyms, ’me yai seik nor attemptis 
nouthir jurisdictioun nor previ- 
legijs, forthir nor yai have usit 
sen the iirst institutioim of the 
Kirk of Scotland, quhilk We may 
nocht apoun ome conscience alter 
nor change in the respect We 
have to the honour and faith of 
*God and Halikirk, and douttis 
na inconvenient be yame to come 
to Ws and cure realme yerthrou ; 
for sen the Kirk wes first insti- 
tute in our realine, the stait 
yairof hes nevir faiheit, bot hes 
remanyt evir obedient tooureyiTO^ 
geniiouriSi and in our tyme npair 


thanfcefuU to Ws, nor evir yai wer 
of before* This letter, which, in 
several points of view, is worth 
reading, will be found in State 
Payers of Henry VIII., vol. v. pp. 
188-190, 4to, 1836. 

Tytler's History of Scotland, 
vol. iv. pp. 212, 213, and Arnofs 
History of Edinburgh, 4to, 1788, 
p. 468: ‘fifteen ordinary judges, 
seven churchmen, seven laymen, 
and a president, whom it behoved 
to be a churchman.’ The sta- 
tute, as printed in the folio 
edition of 1814 {Acts of the Par^ 
liaments of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 
335) says ‘ xiiij psouns half 
spuale half temporall wt ane 
president,* Mr. Lawson {Eoman 
Catholic Church in Scotland, 
Edinburgh, 1836, p. 81) supposes 
that it was the Ar^bishop of St. 
Andrews who advised the erection 
of this tribunal. 
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towards tlie principles of the Reformation. As the 
enmity between the aristocracy and the Church grew 
more bitter, just in the same proportion did the Jesme 
to reform the Church become more marked. The love 
of imiovation was encouraged by interested motives, 
until, in the course of a few years, an immense majority 
of the nobles adopted extreme Protesfamt opinions ; 
hardly caring what heresy they embraced, so long as 
they were able, by its aid, to damage a Church from 
which they had recently received the greatest mjimes, 
and with which they and their progemtors had been 
emmged in a contest of nearly a hundred and Mty 


^ In the mean time, James V . united himself closer than 
ever with the hierarchy. In 1534, he gratified the 
Church, by personally assisting at the trial of some 
heretics, who were brought before the bishops and 
burned.'* The next year, he was offered and he 
willingly accepted, the title of Defmder of ^e Faith, 
which was transfeired to him from Henry V III.; that 


« Keith, who evidently does 
not admire this part of the history 
of his country, says, under the 
year 164C, * Several of our no- 
hility found it their temporal 
interest, as much as their spiri- 
tual, to sway with the new opin- 
ions as to religious matters.* 
Keith's Affairs of Church and 
State, vol. i. pp. 1 12, 1 13. Later, 
and with still more bluntness; 

* The noblemen wanted to finger 
tlie patrimony of the kirkmen.* 
voL iii. p. 11. 

< In the month of August 
(1534), die bishops having gotten 
fitt opportunitie, renew^ their 
battell aganest Jesus Christ, 
David Stratilon, a geutelman 
of the House of Lawrestoune, 
and Mr. Norman Gowrlay, was 
brought to judgement in the 
Abby of Halyrudhouse. The 
king himself, all cloathed with 


reid, being present, grait pains 
war taken upon David Stratoun 
to move him to recant and bum 
his bill; bot he, ever standing 
to his defence, was in end ad- 
judged to the fire. He asked 
grace at the king. The bishops 
answred proudlie, that “ the king’s 
hands war bound, and that he had 
no grace to give to such as were 
by law condemned,” So was he, 
with Mr, Norman, after dinner, 
upon the 27th day of Agust, 
led to a place beside the Rude of 
G-reenside, between Leth and 
Edinbrug, to the intent that the- 
inhabitants of Fife, seeing the 
fixe, might he striken with ter- 
rour and feare.’ Pitcairn's Cri^ 
minal Trials in Scotland, vol. i. 


part i. p. 210*. Also Calder- 
wood^s Historic of the Kirk of 


Scotland, vol. i. pp. 106, 10 


tm 
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king being supposed to have forfeited it by liis im- 
piety. At all events, James well deserved it. He was 
a stanch supporter of the Church, and his privy- 
council was chiefly composed of ecclesiastics, as he 
deemed it dangerous to admit laymen to too large a 
share in the government.®^ And, in 1538, he still 
further signaiii^d his policy, by taking for his second 
wife Mary of Guise; thus establishing an intimate rela- 
tion with the most powerful Catliolic family in Europe, 
whose ambition, too, was equal to their power, and who 
made it their avowed object to uphold the Catholic 
faith, and to protect it from those rude and unmannerly 
invasions which were now directed against it in most 
parts of Europe.®^ 

This was hailed by the Chnrch as a guarantee for 
the intentions of the king. And so indeed it proved 
to be. David Beaton, who negotiated the marriage, 
became the chief adviser of James during the rest of 
his reign. He was made Archbishop of Saint An- 
drews in 1539,®® and, by his influence, a persecution 

* It appears, by a letter in father was, and feed him both 
the State-paper Office, that Henry with fair words and many, in 
remonstrated against this title sneh wise as by those policies 
being given to James.’ Toiler's they lead him (having also the 
History of Scotlaiid^ vol. iv. p. whole governance of his affairs) 
223. See also p. 258. as they will* State Papers and 

In 1535, ‘his privy council Letters of Sir Ralph Sadler^ 
were mostly ecclesiastics.’ PM, Edinb., 1809, 4to, vol. i. p. 47. 
vol. iv. p. 222. And Sir Ralph State Papers of H&nnf VIIL, 
Sadler, during his embassy to vol. v. p. 128. A Diurnal of 
Scotland in 1539-40, writes : ‘So Oceurrents, p. 22. The Reverend 
tliat the king, as far as I can Hr. Kirkton pronounces that the 
perceive, is of force driven to use new queen was ‘ ane egge of the 
the bishops and his clergy as his bloody nest of Guise.’ Kirkton's 
only ministers for the direction History of the Church of Scot- 
of his realm. They he the men edited by Sharpe, Edin- 

of wit and policy that I see here; burgh, 1817, 4to, p. 7. 
they be never out of the king’s ‘ At his return home, he was 
ear. And if they smell any made coadjutor, and declared 
thing that in the least point may future successor to his uncle 
touch them, or that the king m the primacy of St. Andrews, 
seem to be content with any such in which see he came to be fully 
thing, straight they inculk to invested upon the death of his 
Mm, how catholic a prince liis uncle the next year, 1539/ 
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hotter than any yet know, was dii-ected against the 
Protestants. Many of them escaped into England, 
where they swelled the nnmher of the exiles, who 
were waiting tin the time was npe to take a deadly 
revenge. They, and their adherents at home, co^ 
lesced with the disaffected nobles, particnlarl^'mth 
the Donglases,»T ^ho were by far the most f 

the Scotch aristocracy, and who were connected with 
most of the great families, either by old associations, 
or by the stiU closer bond of the interest which they 
all had in reducing the power of the Church.®* 

At this juncture, the eyes of men w ere toed towards 
the Douglases, whom Henry hartwured at his 

court, and who were now maturmg their_pl^s. 
Though they did not yet dare to return to Scotland, 
their spies and agents reported to them aU that was 


Ke^l^s Catalogue of Scotch 
Bishops, pp. 23, 24. 

« Grids Life of Knox, p. 
20. Spottiswoodds History^ of 
the Church of Scotland, vol. i. p. 
139. Lawson's JSoman Catholic 
Church in Scotland, p. 178. 
Wodrow's Collections upon the 
Lives of the Beformers, vol. L 
p.lOO. 

Tytler (History of Scotland, 
vol. iv. p. 241) says, that the 
cruelties of 1539 forced * many 
of the persecuted families to em- 
brace the interests of the Dou- 
glases.’ 

** It is asserted of the Dou- 
glases, that, early in the sixteenth 
century, their * alliances and 
power were equal to one-half of 
the nobility of Scotland.’ Brown's 
History of Glasgow, vol. i. p. 8. 
See also, on their connexions, 
Hume's House of Douglas, voL i. 
pp. xix. 252, 298, vol. ii. p. 293, 

" Henry VIII., “ in the year 
1532, sought it directly, among 
the condiSons of peace, that the 
Douglas, according to his promise, 


should be restored. For King 
Henry’s own part, he entertained 
them with all kind of beneficence 
and honour, and made both the 
Earl and Sir George of his Privy 
Council’ Hume's History of the 
House of Douglas, vol. ii. pp. 105, 
106. James was very jealous of 
any communication taking place 
between the Douglases and his 
other subjects; but it was impos- 
sible for him to prevent it. See 
a letter which he wrote to Sir 
Thomas Erskine (in Miscellany 
of the Spalding Clvh, vol. ii. p. 
193, Aberdeen, 1842, 4 to), be- 
ginning, *1 commend me rycht 
hartly toyow, and weit ye that it 
is murmuryt hyr that ye sould a 
spolkyn with Gorge and Arche- 
bald Dougles in Ingland, quhylk 
wase again my command and '' 
your promys quhan we departyt.’ 
See also the cases of Lady Trak- 
ware, John Mathesone, John 
Hiime, and others, in Bitcaim's 
Criminal Trials in Scotland, vol. 
i. part i. pp. 161^ 17T*, 
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done and preserved their connexions at home. Feudal 
covenants, bonds of manrent, and other arrangeniente, ■ 
which, even if illegal, it would have been held dis- . 
m-aceful to renounce, were in full torce; and enabled , . 

the Douglases to rely with confidence on many of the 
most powerful nobles, who were, moreover, disgusted . ^ ■ 
at the predopjinance of the clergy, and who welcomed fy „ 
IL prospect of any change which was hkely to lessen ^ 
the authority of the Church.®® 

*> ‘The Dougla^^^e'siftionedin 1281. This is theeiU- 
maintained wiUi high favour and liest “to ve^ 

generous allowances in England; and dioy did no. become y 

their power, although nominally common till th6_ fifteenth and 
eSct was still fai from being sixteenth centuries Comp®ie 
destroyed; their spies penetrated JIunie’s Sist^ oj iU Bo^J 

s:srr2a“rX! 

king to JnAiiee, ana , . 234. Piicami^d Criminal 

"tfeir Lricove ^ Triahof ScotUnd, vol. iii. p. 88. 

Sds — U existed, M Bui^ry of i)*- 

and bound many of the most po- tmshrc VV- 143. 

tent nobility to their interest; ayWauAiw, vol. m p. ' .W , 

Sk. .!» t™. oi .1.. a-xy •{, 
rs”2iy‘ » W-P .;1, 1. ► 

lords dis£^isted these proud Miscellany of the Spam^ 

S and disposed them to\ope Tol. i . pp. ^ 

fnrn recovery of their inflxience pp. xlym. 179. As these co\o 

^ chano-a which might nants were extremely useful in 

'lMhr\s EMorirof maintaining thehalauceot power, 
take P ‘ • J „ 2‘>9 030 and preventing the Scotch monar- 

§£;t.SV-£.“.lld ol,yU 

ivTtdler were among the most of parliament were ot com so 

ls‘ 

^S?u.SVwouid 

T lthis‘^Srnnt‘^they enLtoents behg'' opposed to the 

p.% SJeS-fety ;Xed 

S“iii mdf ta”t 

1815 vol. i. p- 7‘1» mm- until aooiiw lowv ei. j 

YOL. 111. ^ 
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With sucli a combination of parties, in a country 
where, there being no middle class, the people counted 
for nothing, but followed wherever they wwe led, it is 
evident that the success or failure of the Reformation 
in Scotland was simply a question of the success or 
failure of the nobles. They were bent on revenge. Ihe 
onlv doubt was, as to their being stropg enough to 
.rratify it. Against them, they had the Oro^^ the 
Shur4. On their side they had the feudal traditions, 
the spirit of clanship, the devoted obedience of their in- 
numerable retainers, and, what was equally, importan^ 
that love of names, and of family associations, for which 
Scotland is still remarkable, but wbicb, iu tlie sixteenth 
century, possessed an influence difficult to exaggerate. 


testants, whose interests were by this time identical 
with those of the nobles. By these statutes, no one, 
even suspected of heresy, could for the future hold any 
office; and all Catbolics were forbidden to harbour, or 
to show favoui’ to, persons who professed the new opin- 
ions.®^ The clergy, now flushed with conquest, and 

tlio great social revolution was and some few cases may exist 
completed, by which the power later; but if so, they are very 
of the aristocracy was subordi- few, and it is certain that, speak- 
Bated totlmt of the Church. Then, ing generally, the middle of the 
the change of aftairs effected, seventeenth century is the epoch 
without difficulty, and indeed of their extinction, 
spontaneously, what the legisla- Jcis of the TarliaTnenis of 

ture had vainly attempt^ to Seotlandf vol. ii. pp. 370, 371. 
achieve. The nobles, gradually ‘ That na man quhatsueuir staib 
sinking into insigniffcanee, lost or conditioun hebe luge ressuuve 
their spirit, and ceased to resort cherish nor favor ony heretike. 
to those contrivances by which .... * And alswa that na _per- 
they had long upheld their order, soun that hes bene^ siispectit of 
Bonds of manrent became every heresie howbeit thai be ressaujt^ 
year less common, and it is to penance and grace sail in this 
doubtful if there is any instance realme exers haif nor broiik ony 
of them after 1661. See ChaU honest estait degre office norjn- 
meri Caledonia, vol. iii. pp. 32, dicato' spuall nor teporale in 
33. It is, however, so dangerous burgh nor w^oiit nor na salbe ad** 
to assert a negative, that I do mittit to be of our counsal?,* 
not wish to rely on this date, 
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greedy for tlie destraction of their ancient rivals, pro- 
ceeded' to still further extremities. So unrelenting was 
their malice, that, in that same year, they presented to 
James a list containing the names of upwards of three 
hundred members of the Scotch aristocracy, whom they 
formally accused as heretics, who ought to be put to 
death, and whq^e^ estates they recommended the king 
to confiscate.®^ 

These hot and rtndictive men little knew of the storm 
which they were evoking, and which was about to burst 
on their heads, and cover them and their Church with 
confusion. Not that we have reason to believe thai/ a 
wiser conduct would have ultimately saved the Scotch 
hierarchy. On the contx'ary, the probability is, that 
their fate was sealed ; for the general causes which 
governed the entire movement had been so long at work, 
that, at this period, it would have been hardly possible 
to have baffled them. But, even if we admit as certain, 
that the Scotch clergy were doomed, it is also certain 
that their violence made their fall more grievous, by 
exasperating the passions of their adversaries. The 
train, indeed, was laid ; their enemies had supplied the 
materials, and all was read}’’ to explode; but it was 


Lindsay of Pitscottie {Chro- 
nkhsj vol ii- p. 383) says, that 
they "de^ysed to pxit ane discord 
and variance betvnxt the lordis 
and gentlmen with thair prince ; 
for they delaited, and gave vp to 
the king in wiitt, to the number 
of thrittie scoxr of earles, lordis, 
and barrones, gentlmen and craf- 
tismen, that is, as thei alledgit, 
wer all heretickis, and leived not 
after the Pope’s lawis, and ordi- 
iftince of the hollie kirk ; quhilk 
his grace soiild esteme as ane 
capi tali' ciyme, to ony man that, 
did the same * ^ all thair 

landis, rentes, guidis, and geir 
apperteanis propperlie to your 
grace, for thair contempt of our 
hollie father the Pope, and his 


lawis, and high contempt of your 
grace’s authoritie.’ This docu- 
ment was found among the king’s 
papers after his death, when it 
appeared that, of the six hundred 
names on the list, more than 
three hundred belonged to the 
principal nobility : * Eum timo- 
rem auxerunt codicilli post regis 
interitum reperti, e quibiis supra 
trecentorum e prima nobiiitate 
nomina continebantxir.* Bw- 
chanariy Berum Scoticanm Bis- 
toria, lib. xv. p. 424. Compare 
Sadler's State Paptrs^ ,180 ?, vol. 
i. p. 94 ; and Watson’’ s HistoricaU 
CoUeetions of Ecchsiastick Jffairs 
in Scotland^ 1657, p. 22. Ac- 
cording to Watson, it ‘was called 
the bloudy scroll/ 
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themselves who at last applied the match, and sprung 
the mine to their own destruction. 

In 1542, the nobles, seeing that the Church and the 
Crown were bent on their ruin, took the most decisive 
step on which they had yet ventured, and peremptorily 
refused to obey James in making war upon the English. 
They knew that the war in which they were desired to 
participate had been fomented by the clergy, with the 
twofold object of stopping all communication with the 
exiles, and of checking the introduction of heretical 
opinions.®^ Both these intentions they resolved to frus- 
trate, and, being assembled on the field, they declared 
with one voice that they would not invade England. 
Threats and persuasions were equally useless. James, 
stung with vexation, returned home, and ordered the 
army to be disbanded. Scarcely had he retired, when 
the clergy attempted to rally the troops, and to induce 
them to act against the enemy. A few of the peers, 
ashamed at what seemed a cowardly desertion of the 
king, appeared willing to march. The rest, however, 
refused ; and, while they were in this state of doubt 
and confusion, the English, taking them unawares, sud- 
denly fell upon their disorderly ranks, utterly routed 


® In the autumn of 1542, master to the waiT ; and by many 
James * was encouraged by the waies I am advertised that a 
clergy to engage in a war against great parte of the temporaltie 
King Henry, who both assured there wold their king shold fol- 
him of victory, since he fought lowe our insample, wich I pray 
against an heretical prince, and God yeve hym grace to come 
advanced an annuity of 50,000 unto.’ Even after the battle of 
ciwns for prosecuting the war.* Solway, the policy of the clergy 
Crawfurd^s History ^ the Shire was notoriously the same. *And 
of EeTifrew, 1782, 4to, parti, p. undouhtedlie, the kyrkemen la- 
48. Compare, in State Papers hor, by all the meanes they can, 
of Henry VIILt vol. v. p. 154, a to empeche the unitie and estab- 
ietter written, in 1539, by Nor- lishment of thiese two realmes ; 
folk to Cromwell : ^ By diverse uppon what groundes ye can 
other waies I am advertised that easelie conjecture.* Letter from 
the elergie of Scotlande be in Sadler to Parr, dated Edinburgh, 
such feare that their king shold 27th March 1543, in State 
do theire, as the kinges highuos Papers of Henry VIIL^ vol. v. 
hath done in this realme, that p. 271, 4to, 1836. 
they do their best to bring their 
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them, and made a large number prisoners. In tliis dis- 
graceful action, ten thousand Scotch troops fied before 
three hundred English cayairj.®^ The news being 
brought to James, while he was still smarting from the 
disobedience of the nobles, was too much for his proud 
and sensitive mind. He reeled under the double shock ; 
a slow fever wasted his strength ; he sunk into a long 
stupor ; and, refusing all comfort, he died in December 
1542, leaving the Cro-\vn to his infant daughter, Mary, 
during whose reign the great contest between the aris- 
tocracy and the Church was to be finally decided.^® 

The infiuence of the nobles was increased by the 
death of James Y., and yet more by the bad repute into 
which the clergy fell for having instigated a war, of 
which the result was so disgraceful.^® Their party was 
still further strengthened by the exiles, who, as soon as 
they heard the glad tidings, prepared to leave England.®^ 
Early in 1543, Angus and Douglas returned to Scot- 
land,®® and were soon followed by other nobles, most of 
whom professed to be Protestants, though, as the result 


* Ten thousand Scottish 
troops fled at the sight of three 
hundred English cavaliy, with 
scarce a momentary resistance.* 
Toiler's History of Scotland, voi. 
iv. p. 264. 

The best account of these 
events will be found in Tyiler's 
History of Scotland, vol. iv. pp. 
260-267. I have also consulted 
Eid]^atKs Border History, pp. 
372, 373. Hollinsheads Scottish 
Chronicle, vol. ii. pp. 207-209. 
Lesley's History, pp. 163-166. 
Imdsay of Pitscottie's Chronicles, 
vol. ii. pp. 399-406. Calder- 
wood's History of the Kirk of 
Scotland, vol, i. pp. 145-152. 
Btichanan, Rerum Scoticarum 
Historia, lib. xiv. pp. 420, 421. 

‘ This deft;at being so very 
dishonourable, especially to the 
clergy, who stirred up the king 
to that attempt, and promised 


him great success from it; and 
there being such a visible evi- 
dence of the anger of God, fight- 
ing by his providence against 
them, all men were struck with 
fear and astonishment; the bi- 
shops wore ashamed to show their 
faces for a time.’ Stevenson" s His- 
tory of the Clmrch of Scotland, re- 
printed, Edinburgh, 1 840, p. 30. 

We may readily believe the 
assertion of an old chronicler, 
that * the nobilitie did not great- 
lie take his de.ath grievouslie, 
because he had fined manie, im- 
prisoned more, and caused no 
small few (for avoiding his dis- 
pleasure) to flie into England, 
and rather to commit themselves 
to the enemie than to his anger.* 
Hollinsheads Scottish Chronicle, 
vol. ii. p. 210. 

Hume's History of the House 
of Bouylas, vol. ii. p. Ill, 
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clearly proved, tlieir Protestantism was inspii’ed by a 
love of plunder and of revenge. The late king had, in 
Ms will, appointed Cardinal Beaton to be guardian of 
the queen, and governor of the realm.^^ Beaton, 
though an unprincipled man, was very able, and was 
respected as the head of the national church ; he being 
Archbishop of St. Andrews, and primate of Scotland. 
The nobles, however, at once arrested him, deprived him 
of his regency, and pnt in his place the Earl of Arran, 
who, at this time, adected to be a zealous Protestant, 
though, on a fitting occasion, he afterwards changed his 
opinions.'^ ^ Among the supporters of the new creed, the 


It has been often said, that 
this will was forged; but for 
such an assertion 1 cannot find 
the slightest evidence, except the 
declaration of Arran {Sadkr^s 
State Papers, Edinbuigh, 1809, 
Tol. i. p. 138), and the testimony, 
if testimony it can be called, of 
Scotch historians, who do not 
profess to have examined the 
handwriting, and who, being 
themselves Protestants, seem to 
suppose that the fact of a man 
being a cai’dinal, qualifies him 
for every crime. There is no 
doubt that Beaton was thoroughly 
unprincipled, and therefore was 
capable of the forgery. Still, 
vre have no proof; and the will 
is such as we might have ex- 
pected from the king. In regard 
to Arran, his aflSrmation is not 
worth tiie paper it is written on: 
for he hati*d Beaton ; he was 
himself very unscrupulous ; and 
he succeeded to the post which 
Beaton had to vacate on the 
ground that the will was forged. 
If such circumstances do net 
disqualify a witness, some of the 
best-established principles of 
evidence are false. The reader 
who cares to look further into 
tins subject, may compare, in 


favour of the will being forged, 
Buchanan, Rerum Scoticarum 
Historia, lib. xv. p. 422, Abre- 
donise, 1762; Knoxs History of 
the Reformation, edit. Laing, 
Edinburgh, 1846, vol. i. pp. 91, 
92 ; Irving's History of Burn- 
hartonshire, second edition, 4to, 
1860, p. 102; and, in favour of 
its being genuine, Lyon's Hbitory 
of St. Andrews, Edinburgh, 1843, 
vol. i. pp. 304, 30.5.^ Some other 
wTiters on the subject leave it 
doubtful: lytkr's History of 
Scotland, 1845, vol. iv. p. 274; 
Lawson's Roman Church in Scot- 
land, 1836, p. 99 ; and a note in 
Keith's Church and State in 
Scotland, 1844, vol. i. p. 63. 

On the 26th of January 
1542-3, ‘ the said cardinhll was 
put in pressoiine in Dalkeith.’ 
A Diurnal of Oemrrenis, p. 26. 
See also, respecting his imprison- 
ment, a letter written, on the 
16th of March, by Angus and 
Douglas, in State Papers of 
Hmry VllL, vol. v. p. 263. He 
was then in ‘ firmance.’ 

’’ His appointment was con- 
firmed by Parliament on the 
12th of March. Acts of the Par- 
Itaments of Scotland, vol. ii. 
p. 411: ‘tiito’ Iau*fuU to the 
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most powerful were the Earl of Angus and the Dou- 
glases. They were now freed from a prescription of 
fifteen years ; their attainder was reversed, and their 
estates and honours were restored to them."^ It was 
evident that not only the executive authority, but also 
the legislative, had passed from the Choi’ch to the 
aristocracy, ♦ And they, who had the power, were not 
sparing in the use of it. Lord Maxwell, one of the 
most active of their party, had, like most of them, in 
their zeal against the hierarchy, embraced the principles 
of the Reformation. '3 In the spring of 1543, he obtained 
the sanction of the Earl of Arran, the governor of 
Scotland, for a proposal which he made to the Lords 
of the Articles, whose business it was to digest the 
measures to be brought before Parliament. The pro- 
posal was, that the people should be allowed to read the 
Bible in a Scotch or English translation. The clergy 

c^uenis grace and goimour of this indeed, he lacked silver, and had 
realine.’ He excluded the clergy no vay of relief but to your 
from power. On 20th March, majesty which he prayed me 
in the same year, Sir Ealph to signify unto the same. I asked 
Sadler writes to Henry YIIL, him what would relievo him ? 
that Sir George Douglas * brought and he said, 300^.; ‘‘for the 
me into the council-chamber, which,” he said, “ as your majesty 
where I found a great number seemed, when he %vas wiili your 
of noblemen and others at a long grace, to have him in more trust 
board, and divers standing, but and credit than the rest of your 
not one biehop nor priest among majesty^s prisoners, so he trusted 
them. At the upper end of the to do you as good service as any 
board sat the governour.’ Bad- of them ; and amongst them 
Ur’s State JPapers, voL i, p. 78. they will do you such service, as. 
Jets of the jParliaments of if the war succeed, ye shall make 
Scotland^ vol. ii. pp, 415, 419, an easy conquest of this realm.; 
424, 423* ; and Tytler's History as for his part he shall deliver 
of Scotland^ vol. iv. p. 285. mto your hands^ at the entry of 

* Had become a convert to your army^ the keys o/ the same 
its doctrines.’ Tytkr's Hist, of on the west marches^ being all 
Scotland^ vol. iv. p. 286. But the siro7igholds there in his cus- 
he, as well as the other nobles, todyl^ 1 offered him presently 
neither knew nor cared much to write to my lord of Suffolk 
about doctrines ; and he "was, for 100^. for him if he would ; 
moreover, very venal. In April but he said, “ he would stay till 
1543, Sir Ralph Sadler writes to he heard again from your ma- 
Henry VIII. : * And the lord jesty in that behalf.” ’ Sadler's 
Maxwell told me apart, “ That, State Papers^ vol. i. p. 165. 
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arrayed all tiieir force against what they rightly deemed 
a step full of danger to themselves, as conceding a fun- 
damental principle of Protestantism. But all was in 
vain. The tide had set in, and was not to be turned. 
The proposition was adopted by the Lords of the 
Articles. On their authority, it was introduced into 
Parliament. It was passed. It receivgd<* the assent of 
the government; and, amid the lamentations of the 
Church, it was proclaimed, with every formahtv, at 
the market-cross of Edinburgh.^^ 

Scarcely had the nobles thus attained the npper hand, 
when they began to quarrel among themselves. They 
were resolved to plunder the Church ; but they could 
not agree as to how the spoil should be shared, hieither 
could tliey determine as to the best mode of proceeding ; 
some being in favour of an open and immediate schism, 
while others wished to advance cautiously, and to tem- 
porize with their opponents, that they might weaken 
the hierarchy by degrees. The more active and zealous 
section of the nobles were known as the English party, 
owing to their intimate connexion with Henry VIII, 
from whom many of them received supplies of money. 
But, in 1-544, w-ar broke out between the two countries, 
and the clergy, headed by Archbishop Beaton, roused, 
vdth such success, the old feelings of national hatred 
against the English, that the nobles were compelled for 
a moment to bend before the storm, and to advocate an 
alliance %nth France. Indeed, it seemed for a few 
months as if the Church and aristocracy had forgotten 
their old^ and inveterate hostility, and -were about to 
unite their strength in one common cause.^® 


Acts of the JParliamenis of 
Scotland^ vol. ii. pp. 415, 425, 
Sadlers State Papers^ vol. i. 
p. 83. Knox, in his Bistory of 
the Reformation (edit. Laing, 
vol. i. p. 100), archly says, * The 
ck'argy hear to long repugned ; 
biitr in the end, convicted by 
reassonis, and by multitud of 
votes in ikare contrare, thei also 
condi.se.-nded ; and so, by Act of 


Parliament, it was maid free to 
all man and woman to reid tho 
Scriptures in thair uwin toiing, 
or in the Engiiss toiing ; jind so 
warallActes maid in the con- 
trail* abolished.’ 

Or, as Keith calls them, 

‘ English Lords.’ Bistory of the 
Affairs of Church and State in 
Scotland, vol. i. p. 80. 

In May 1544 the English 
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This, howerer, was but a passing delusion. The 
antagonism between the two classes was irreconcilable.'" 
In the spring of 1545, the leading Protestant nobles 
formed a conspiracy to assassinate Archbishop Beaton,^® 




attacked Scotland, TytWs Ms^ 
tor?/, vol. iv. p, 3i64 and in that 
same month, the ‘ Anglo-Scottish 
party’ consisted only of the 
JCarls of Lennox and of Glen- 
cairn, since even V Angus, George 
Douglas, and their numerous 
and powerful adherents, joined 
the cardinal.’ p. 319. As to the 
part taken by the vSeotch clergy, 
see, in Sadler’s State Papers, 
vol. i. p. 173, a letter to Henry 
VIII., wTitten on the 1st of May 
1543 : ‘And as to the kirk-men, 
I assure your majesty they seek 
the war by all the means they 
can, and do daily entert^iin the 
noblemen with money and re- 
wards to sustain the wars, rather 
than there should be any agree- 
ment with your majesty ; think- 
ing, verily, that if peace and 
unity succeed, that they shall be 
reformed, and lose their glory, 
which they had rather die, and 
put all this realm in- hazard, 
than they would forego.’ See 
also p. 1 84, note. 

” Buchanan records a very 
curious conversation between the 
regent and Douglas, which, as I 
do not remember to have met 
with elsewhere, I shall tran- 
scribe. The exact date of it is 
not mentioned, but, from the 
context, it endeiitly took place 
in 1544 or 1545. ‘Ibi cum 
Frorex suam deploraret solitudi- 
nem, et sea nobilitate derelictum 
quereretur, Duglassius ostendit 
id ipsius culpa fieri, non no- 
bilium, qui ot fortunas omnes 
fit vham ad piiblicam saliitem 


tuendam conferrent, quorum con- 
silio contempto ad sacrificuloriim 
nutum circumageretur, qui foris 
imbelles, domi seditiosi, omni- 
umque periculorum expertes ali- 
eni laboris fnictii ad suas volup- 
tates abuterentur. Ex hoc funte 
inter te et proceres facta est 
suspitio, quse (quod neutri alter is 
fidatis) rebus gerendis maxi me 
est impedimento.” ’ Berum Sco- 
ticarum Historia, lib. xv. p. 435. 
Buchanan was, at this time, 
about thirty-eight years old; 
and that some such conversation 
as that which he narrates actu- 
ally took place, is, I think, highly 
probable, though the historian 
may have thrown in some touches 
of his own. At all events, he 
was too great a rhetorician to 
invent what his contemporaries 
would deem unlikely to happen ; 
so that, from either point of 
view, the passage is valuable as 
an evidence of the deep-rooted 
hostility which the nobles bore 
towards the Church. 

TytlePs Hhtorij of Scotland, 
voL iv. p. 337. ‘The plot is 
entirely unknown either to our 
Scottish or English historians; 
and now, after the lapse of nearly 
three centuries, has been dis- 
covered in the secret correspond- 
ence of the State-paper Office.’ 
The first suggestion of the mur- 
der was in April 1544. See 
State Papers of Henry VIII., vol. 
V. p. 377, and the end of the 
Preface to vol iv. But Mr. 
Tytler and the editor of the 
State Papers appear to have 


- 
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■whom lihey hated more than any one else, partly because 
he was the head of the Church, and p^tly because he 
■was the ablest and most unscrupulous of their opponents. 
A year, ho-werer, elapsed before ® 

effected ; and it was not till May l£)46, th^ Lesley, a 
young baron, accompanied by the Laird of Grange, and 
i few others, burst into Saint Andrews, *nd murdered 

the primate in his own castle.” 

The horror with which the Church heard of this M 
and barbarous deed,*'' may be easily ima^ned. But the 
conspirators, notliing daunted, and relymg on the sup- 
port of a powerful party, justified their act seized the 
castle of Saint Andrews, and prepared to defend it to the 
last. And in this resolution they were upheld by_a 
most remarkable man, wlio now first appeared to public 
view, and who, beinff admirably suited to the age m 


overlooked a stiE earlier indiea- too^ horrible to mention, and of 
tion of the coming crime, in -which it is enough to say, that it 
Sadler^ s Papers, See, in that consisted of an obscene outrage 
collection, vul. 1. p. 77, a conver- committed on the corpse of the 
sation, held in March 1543, be- victim, rhough such facts can- 
tween Sir Ralph Sadler and the not now be published, they are 
Earl of Arnin: Sadler being con- so characteristic of the age, that 
ducted by the Earl of Gleneairn. they ouglit not to be passed over 
On that occasion, the Earl of in complete silence. ^ 

Arran used an expression con- Respecting which, fwo 

ceruing Beaton, the meaning of Scotch Protestant historians 
which Sir Ralph evidently un- have expressed themselves m 
derstood. ‘ “ By God,” quoth he, the following terms : ; God ad- 
‘*he shall never come out of monished men, by this judge- 
prison whilst I may have mine ment, that he will in end be 
own will, i‘xcepi it be to his fur- avenged upon ty minis for their 
iher mischiefi I allowed the crueltie, howsoever they stren- 
same well’ (replied Sadler), then themselves.’ OaJderwoods 
*and said, ** It were pity, but he History of the Kirk of Scotland, 
should receive such reward us his vol. i. p. 224. And, whoever 
merits did require.” * considers all the circumstances, 

State Papirs of Henry VUL, ‘must acknowledge it was a" 
vol. V, p. 560. A Diurnal of stupendous act of the judgment 
Occiirreaits, "p, 42. CatdeT^oofs of the Lord, and that the whole 
Hhitory of the Kirk of Scotland, was overrul<‘d and guided by 
vol. i. pp. 221-223. ‘Lindsay of Divine Providence.’ Steve^isorfs 
Pitscottie (Chronicles, vol ii. History of the Church and Stats 
p. 484) relates a circumstance of Scotland, p. 38, 
respecting the murde;’, which is 


m 
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wHcli lie lived, was destined to become tlie most con- 
spicuous character of those troublous times. 

That man was John Knox. To say that he was fear- 
less and incorruptible, that he advocated with unflinch- 
ing zeal what he believed to be the truth, and that ho 
devoted himself with untiring energy to what he deemed 
the highesT sf all objects, is only to render common 
Justice to the many noble attributes which be undoubt- 
edly possessed. But, on the other hand, he was stem, 
unrelenting, and frequently binital ; he was not only 
callous to human sufiering, but he could turn it into a 
jest, and employ on it the resources of his coarse, though 
exuberant, bumour;®^ and he loved power so inordi- 
nately, that, unable to brook the slightest opposition, he 
trampled on all who crossed his path, or stood even for 
a moment in the way of his ultei'ior designs. 

The influence of Knox in promoting the Reformation, 
has indeed been grossly exaggerated by historians, who 
are too apt to ascribe vast results to individual exertions ; 
overlooking those large and general causes, in the 
absence of which the individual exertion would be 
fruitless. Still, he effected more than any single man 
although the really important period of his life, in regard 
to Scotland, was in and after 1559, when the triumph of 
Protestantism was already secure, and when he reaped 
the benefit of what had been eflected during his long 
absence from his owm country. His first effort was a 
complete failure, and, more than any one of his actions, 


Even the editor of M'Orie's 
Life of Knox,^ Edinburgh, 1841, 
p, XXXV., notices ‘the ill-timed 
merriment he displays in re- 
lating the foul deed ' of Beaton’s 
murder. 

^ Shortly before his death, he 
said, with honest and justifiable 
pride, ‘ What i have bene to my 
countrie, albeit, this vnthankfull 
aige will not knowe, yet the aiges 
to come wilbe compelled to bear 
witnes to the treuth.* Banna-' 
tpi(hfJoxtrnal, Edinburgh, 1806, 
p. 119. Bannaryne was Knox’s 


secretary. It is to be regretted 
that no good life of Knox 
should have yet been published. 
That by M‘Crie is an imdistin- 
guishing and injudicious pane- 
gyric, which, by provoking a re- 
action of opinion, b^^s damaged 
the reputation of the gr*^t re- 
former. Oil the other hand, the 
sect of Episcopalians in Scotland 
are utterly blind to the i*eal 
grandeur of the man, and unable 
to discern his intense love of 
truth, and the noble fearlessness 
of his nature. 
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has injured liis reputation. This was the sanction 
which he gave to the cruel murder of Archbishop 
Beaton, in 1546. He repaired to the Castle of Saint 
Andrews ; he shut himself up with the assassins ; he 
prepared to share their fate ; and, in a work which he 
afterwards wiute, openly justified what they had done.®^ 
For this, nothing can excuse him ; and it js^with a cer- 
tain sense of satisfied justice that we learn, that, in 
1547, the castle being taken by the French, Knox was 
treated with giuat severity, and was made to work at 
the galleys, from which he was not liberated till 3549,®^ 
During the next five years, Knox remained in Eng- 
land, wliich he quitted in 1554, and arrived at Dieppe.®'^ 
He then travelled abroad ; and did not revisit Scotland 
till the autumn of 1555, when he was eagerly welcomed 
by the principal nobles and their adlierents.®® From 
some cause, however, which has not been sufSciently 
explained, Wt probably from an nn willingness to play 
a subordinate part among those proud chiefs, he, in July 
1556, again left Scotland, and repaired to Geneva, where 
he had been invited to take charge of a CGngregation.®^ 
He stayed abroad till 1559, by which time the real 




Tytler's History of Scotland^ 
vol. 17. pp. 374, 375. M^Cne's 
Life of Knox, pp. 27, 28. Law- 
sou's Roman Catholic Church 
in Scotland, -p. Hresbyten/ 
Lwplayed, 1663, 4to, p. 28. 
Shields' Hind lei loose, 1687, pp. 
14, 39, 638. In his History of 
the liefo'rmation, edit. Laing, vol. 
i. pp. 177, ISO, be calls it a 
^ godly fact,* and says, ‘These 
ar the \yorkis of our God;* 
which, in plain language, is 
terming the Deity an assassin. 
But, bad as this is, I agree with 
M‘Crie, that there is no trust- 
worthy evidence for deeming him 
privy to the murder. Compare, 
however, A Hiurual of Occur- 
rvnts, p. 42, with Lyon's History 
of Si, Andrnfs, vol. ii. p. 364. 


hPCrie's Life of Knox, pp. 
38, 43, 350. Argyll s Hreshytery 
Examined, 1848, p. 19. 

hPCrie's Life of Knox, pp. 
44,71. 

Ibid, p, 99. As to the nobles, 
who received him, and heard him 
preach, see p. 1 02. 

‘Influenced by motives which 
have never been fully compre- 
hended, he departed to Geneva, 
where, for a time, he became pas- 
tor of a Protestant congregation.* 
BirneWs History of the Chun k in 
Scotland, 1834, vol. i. p. 193. 
M‘Crie, who sees no difficulty, 
simply says, ‘ In the month of 
July 1556, he left Scotland, and, 
having arrived at Dieppe, he pro- 
ceeded with his family to Genova.* 
Life of Knox, p. 107. 
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struggle was almost over ; so completely liad the nobles 
succeeded in sapping the foundations of the Church. 

For, the course of events having been long prepared, 
was now rapid indeed. In 1554, the queen dowager 
had succeeded Ai'ran as regent.®^ She was that Mary 
of Guise whose marriage with James Y. we have no- 
ticed as onq of the indications of the policy then pre- 
vailing. If left alone, she would probably have done 
little harm ; but her powerful and intolerant family 
exhorted her to suppress the heretics, and, as a natural 
part of the same scheme, to put down the nobles. By 
the advice of her brothers, the Duke of Guise and the 
Cardinal of Lorraine, she, in 1555, proposed to establish 
a standing army, to supply the place of the troops, 
which consisted of the feudal barons and their retainers. 
Such a force, being paid by the Crown, would have been 
entirely under its control ; but the nobles saw the ulte- 
rior design, and compelled Mary to abandon it, on the 
ground that they and their vassals were able to defend 
Scotland, vnthout further aid.'*^® Her next attempt was 


Knox, in his savoury diction, 
likens her appointment to putting 
a saddle on the back of a cow. 

‘ She maid Begent in the year of 
Grod 1554; and a croune putt 
upone hir head, als seimlye a 
sight (yf men had eis), as to putt 
a sadill upone the back of ane 
unrewly kow.’ I copy this pas- 
sage from Mr. Laing’s excellent 
edition of Knox's History of the 
Heformatwn^ vol. i. p. 242 ; but 
in Watsons Historiccdl Collections 
of Ecclesiastick Affairs in Scot- 
land, 1657, p. 73, there is a 
slightl}^ diiferent version. * “ As 
seemly a sight,” saith John Knox; 
in the new gospel language, “as 
to put the saddle upon the back 
of an unruly sow." * 

The Luke of Argyll, in his 
Preshyiery Examined^ p, 9, calls 
her ‘ambitious and intriguing.* 
Not only, however, is she pu'aised 


by Lesley pp. 289, 290), 

which might have been expected, 
but even Buchanan does justice 
to “her, ill a passage unusually 
gracious for so Protestant and 
democratic a writer. ‘ Mors ejus 
varie mentes hominum affccit, 
Nam et apud quosdam eorum, 
quibuseum armis contendit, non 
mediocre sui desiderium reliquit. 
Erat enim singulari ingenio prse- 
dita, et animo ad sequitatem ad- 
modum propenso.’ Buekamn^ 
Eenm Scoticarum Historia, lib. 
xvi. p. 487. 

History of Scotland, book ii. 
p. 91, in Kobertson’s Works, 
1831. Tytler's History, vol. v. 
pp. 22, 23. It appears, from. 
Lesley (History, pp. 254, 255), 
that some of the nobles were in 
favour of this scheme, hoping 
thereby to gain favour. ‘ xVibeit 
sum of the lordis of the nobilitie 
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to consolidate the interests of the Catholic party, '^\’hich 
she eSected, in 1558, by marrying her daughter to the 
dauphin. This increased the influence of the Guises, 
'^■'hose niece, aheady queen of Scotland, would now, in 
the ordinary course of aflairs, become queen of France. 
They ui'ged their sister to extreme measures, and pro- 
mised to assist her with French troops. On the other 
hand, the nobles remained firm, and prepared for the 
straggle. In December 1557, several of them had 
drawn up a covenant, agreeing to stand by each other, 
and to resist the tyi'anny with which they were threat- 
ened.®^ They now took the name of Lords of the 
Congregation, and sent forth their agents to secure the 
subscriptions of those who 'wdshed for a reformation of 
the Churcli.®3 They, moreover, wrote to Knox, whose 
style of preaching, being very popular, would, they 
thought, be useful in stirring up the people to rebellion.®^ 
He was then in Geneva, and did not arrive in Scotland 
till May 1559,^® by winch time the result of the impend- 



for pleasour of the qnene seamed 
to aggre thairto for the tyme, yit 
the barrouis ancl gentill men was 
matliiiig content thairwitli’ . . . 
^affirming that thair fpirfatheris 
and predicessouris had defemht 
tlie samyn' (z. e. the realm) 
‘raony hundreth yeris, rally eunt- 
lie with thair awin handis.’ 

'It completed the almost 
despotic power of the house of 
Guise.* Tyiler's History of Scot- 
land, Tol. V. p. 27. 

This corenaiit, which marks 
an irnportant epoch in the history 
of Scotland, is dated 3rd of De- 
cember 15o7. It is printed in 
Btevemon*s History of the Church 
of Scotland, p. 47 ; in Colder- 
wood's History of the Kirk, vol. i. 
pp. 326, 327 ; and in Knox's His- 
tory of the Reformation, voL i. 
pp. 273, 274. 

In 1558, * the lords of the 
congregation had sent agent$ 


throitgh the kingdom to solicit 
the sabseriptions of those who 
were friendly to a reformation.* 
Stephen's History of the Church 
of Scutla7id, 1848, roLi. 

p. 58. 

Keith (Affairs of Church 
and State in Scotland, vol. iii. p. 
82) calls him ‘ a trumpeter of 
rebellion,* which he undoubtedly 
was, and very much to his credit 
too, though the courtly bishop 
imputes it to him as a fault. The 
Scotch, if it had not been for their 
rebellious spirit, would long since 
have lost their liberties. 

^ He sailed from Dieppe on 
the 22nd of April 1559, and 
landed safely at Leith in the be- 
ginning of May.* M*Crze's Life 
of Knox, p. 139, Knox himself 
says, ‘the secound of Maij, 
History of the Reformation, edit. 
Laing, vol. i. p. 318. ‘He was 
called home by the noblemen that 



ing contest was hardly doubtful, so successful had the 
nobles been in strengthening their party, and so much 
reason had they to expect the support of Elizabeth. 

Niue days after Knox entered Scotland, the first blow 
was struck. On the llth of May 1559, he preached in 
Perth. After the sermon, a tumult arose, and the people 
plundered churches and pulled down the monas- 
teries.^® The queen-regent, hastily assembling troops, 
inarched towards the town. But the nobles were on the 
alert. The Earl of Glencaim joined the congregation 
with two thousand five hundred men; and a treaty was 
concluded, by which both sides agreed to disarm, 
condition that no one should be punished for w'hat had 
already happencd.^^ Such, however, was the state of 
the public mind, that peace was impossible. In a few 
days, w^ar again broke out ; and this time the result was 
more decisive. The Lords of the Congregation mus- 
tered in great force. Perth, Stirling, and Linlithgow, 
fell into their hands. The queen-regent retreated before 
them. She evacuated Edinburgh ; and, on the 29th of 
June, the Protestants entered the capital in triumph.^® 

All this was done in seven weeks from the breaking 
out of the first riot. Both parties were now willing 


enterprised the Reformation.* 
SpvitiswoodG's History of the 
Chtmh (f Scotland^ edit. Russell, 
vol. ii. p. 180. 

Penny's Traditions of Perth, 
p. 310. Knox's History of the 
Peformaiion, vol. i. pp, 321-323. 
Lyon's History of SL Andrews, 
vol. i. p. 320; and a spirited 
narrative in Buc^miayi's Berum 
Scotic-arum Historia, lib. xvi. pp. 
471, 472. Some interesting cir- 
cumstances are also preserve<l in 
Lesleys History, pp. 271, 272; 
but, though Lesley was a contem- 
porary, he erroneously places the 
riot in 1558. He, moreover, as- 
cribes to Knox language more 
inflammatory than that which ho 
really used. 


Tytler's Hwtory of Scotland, 
vol. V. pp. 59. 62,' 6^ Of the 
Earl of Glencaim, 

{Caledonia, vol. iii. p, 485) says, 
that he was a ‘ religious ruffian, 
who enjoyed pensions from 
Henry Vlll., for injuring the 
country of his birth, and bene- 
fits.’ This, besiiles being un- 
grammatical, is foolish. Glen- 
cairn, like the other aristocratic 
leaders of the Reformation, -was, 
no doubt, iuflueneed by sordid 
motives ; but, so far from injur- 
ing ' his country, he rendered it 
great service, 

Tyil&ds History of Scotland^ 
vol, V. pp. 64-73. 


I 
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negotiate, witli the view of gaining time ; tho queen- 
regent expecting aid from France, the Lords expecting 
it from England.^^ But the proceedings of Elizabeth 
being tardy, the Protestants, after waiting for some 
months, determined to strike a decisive blow before the 
reinforcements arrived. In October, the principal peers, 
headed by the Duke of Chastelherault,. the Earl of 
Arran, the Earl of Argyle, and the Earl of Grlencairn, 
assembled at Edinburgh. A great meeting -was held, 
of which Lord Buthven was appointed president, and 
in which the queen-regent was solemnly suspended from 
the government, on the ground that she was opposed to 
‘ the glory of God, to the liberty of the realm, and to 
the welfare of the nobles.’^®® 

In the winter, an English fleet sailed into the Frith, 
and anchored near Edinburgh.^^^ In January 1560, the 


^ It is stated of the queen- 
regent, that, in July 1559, *shee 
had sent alreadie to France for 
more men of warr.^ See the 
curious pamphlet entitled 
Historie of the Estate of Scot- 
land, from July 1558 to April 
1560,’ in Miscellanji of the Wod^ 
row Society, p. 63, Edinburgh, 
1 844. All sorts of rumours were 
circulated; and a letter, dated 
12th October 1559, says, ‘Summe 
thinke the regent •will departe 
secretlie. Summe that she will to 
Ynchkeith, for that three*shippes 
are a preparing. Summe saye 
that she is verie sicke. Summe 
saye the devil! cannot kill her.’ 
Sadlers State Tapers, vol. i. p. 
499. 

TytUr^s History of Scotland, 
vol. V. p. 104. This was on the 
22nd of October 1 559. Compare 
Sadler's State Tapers, vol. i. p. 
512. * This Mondaye, the 22 of 

October, was the douagier de- 
prived from her authoritie by 
commen consent of all lords and 
barons here pr<\«eiit.’ On this 


occasion, ‘ Johne Willocke,’ tho 
preacher, delivered himself of a 
discourse in favour of her depo- 
sition. Among other arguments, 
he said, ‘that in deposing of 
princes, and these that have 
beeue in authoritie, God did not 
alwayes use his immediat power, 
but sometimes he used other 
meanes, which his wisdome 
thought good, and justice ap- 
proved. As by Asa, He removed 
Maacha, his owne mother, from 
honmu’ and authoritie, which be- 
fore she had used ; by J ehu He de- 
stroyed J oram, and the whole pos- 
teritie of Achab.’ Therefore ‘ho 
(the orator) ‘could see no reasoun 
wliy they, the borne counscllers, 
the nobiiitie ai^rd barons of the 
realm e, might not justlie deprive 
her from all regiment.’ Catder- ' 
wood's. History of the Kirk, vol. i, 
pp. 540, 541 ; and Knox's His- 
tory of the Reformation, vol. i. pp. 
442, 443. 

The Diurnal of Occtcrrenis, 
pp.^ 55, 272, says, that the fleet 
ari'ived on 24th of January, 
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Duke of Norfolk arrived at Berwick, and concluded, on 
ike part of Elizabeth, a treaty with the Lords of the 
Congregation, by virtue of which the English army en- 
tered Scotland on the 2nd of Aprild^^ Against this 
combination, the government could effect nothing, and 
in July, was glad to sign a peace, by which the French 
troops were to evacuate Scotland, and the whole power 
of administration was virtually consigned to the Pro- 
testant Lordsd^^^ 

The complete success of this great revolution, and 
the speed with which it was effected, are of themselves 
a decisive proof of the energy of those general causes 
by which the whole movement was controlled. For 
more than a hundred and fifty years, there had been a 
deadly struggle between the nobles and the Church: 
and the issue of that struggle, was the establishment of 
the Reformation, and the triumph of the aristocracy. 


1559-60; *aueht greit schippis 
of Ingland in the raid of Leith.’ 
And a letter (in Sadler's State 
FaperSj vol. i. p. 697) dated the 
23rd of Januaiy, says, Hhe 
shippes arrived yesterdaye in 
the Frythe to the nomher of ix. 
or x., as yet, and the remanent 
followith.* The date, therefore, 
of the loth of January, given in 
a note to Keitel's Church and 
State in Scotland, vol. i. p. 25r5, 
is evidently erroneous. Impor- 
tant as the event vas, its exact 
date is not mentioned either by 
Tytler {History of Scotland, vol. 
V. pp. 114, 116), or by Chalmers 
{Caledonia, vol. ii. p. 631). 

Chalmers' Caledonia, vol. ii. 
p. 632. Knox's Histori/ of the 
Beformation, vol. ii. p. 57. The 
Berwick treaty, in February, is 
printed in Keith's Church and 
State in Scotlaoid, vol. i. pp. 258- 
262. So great was the influence 
of the nobles, that the English 
troops were well received by tlie 
VOL. III. ^ 


people, in spite of the old and 
bitter animosity between the two 
nations. * Especially in Fyfe 
they were thankfully receaved, 
and well entreated, with such 
quietnes and gentle entertaine- 
ment betwixt our nation and 
them, as no man would have 
thought that ever there had beine 
any variance.* A Historie of ike 
Estate of Scotland, from 1558 to 
1560, in Miscellany of the Wod- 
row Society, -p. 7 S. 

‘Vpotin the vi. day of J ulij, 
it wes concludit and flnallie 
endit betuix the saids ambassa- 
touris, tuitching all debaittis, 
contraversies and materis eon- 
cernyng the asseiging of Leith, 
depairting of the Fx'enchemen 
thairfra, and randering of the 
same; and the said peax daitit 
this siiid day.’ A Hiurnal of 
OcctirrentSy pp. 277, 278. See 
also p. Q(i \ s.xid Kmth's Affairs 
of Church and State in Scotland 
voL i. p. 295. 
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They Kad, at last, carried their point. The hierarchy 
was overthrown, and replaced by new and untried men. 
All the old notions of apostolic succession, of the iinpo- 
sition of hands, and of the divine rig’ht of ordination, 
were suddenly discarded. The offices of the Church 
were performed by heretics, the majority of whom had 
not even been ordained. Finally, and ‘to crown the 
whole, in the summer of the same year, 15G0, the Scotch 
parliament passed two laws, which ntterly subverted 
the ancient scheme. By one of these laws, every 
statute which had ever been enacted in favour of the 
Church, was at once repealed. By the other law, it 
was declared that whoever either said mass, or was 
present while it was said, should, for the first offence, 
lose his floods ; for the second offence be exiled ; and, for 
the third offence, be put to death.^*^® 

Thus it was, that an institution, which had borne the 


‘That Ilnox himself was all sik actes maid in tymes hipast 
in priest’s orders, is a f^^ct which not aggreing w* goddis word and 
hi.s biographer, the late Dr. now eontrair to the eoiffi'ssiouh 
M‘Cne, has placed beyond dis- of cure fay* according to the said 
pure; and some of the other woid pubiist in this parliament, 
leaders were also priests; but Tobe of nane avale force nor 
the greater number of the effect. And decernis the said 
preachers, and ail those who sub- actis and every ane of thame to 
sequently became ministers, were haue na effect nor strenth in 
totfiily without any orders what- tyme to cum.’ Acts of the Par- 
ever, not even such as the super- Iktmeni of 8cotla7id, 1814, folio, 
intendeiits could have given them; vol, ii. p. 535. This was on 
for their ovm suppo.sed call, the 24th August 1560. 
election of the people, and the * That na maner of person 

ceremony of induction to the nor personis say mess nor zit 
living, was all that was then heir mess nor he pht thairat 
** judge 1 necessary.” ’ StejpkerCs vnder the pane of confiscatiouh 
of the Church of Scot- of all thair gucl movable and 
la 7 id, i848, vol. u pp. 145, 146. vnmovable and pvneissing of 
* A new-fashioned sort of minis- thair bodeis at the discretioun of 
try, unknown in the Christian the raagistrat wdthin quhais ju- 
Cliurch for all preceding genera- risdictiouh sik personis happyiiis 
tions.’ Keith's Church and State to be apprehendit ffor the first 
vol iii. p. 204. Com- fait: Bauissing of the Realme 
pare ArgyWs Presbytery Em- for the secund fait, and justify- 
ninedf pp, 34-36. ing to the deid for the thrid 

1®* ‘The thre estaitis of par- fait.’ ^ Ibid,, 24th August 1560, 
liament hes anullit and declarit voL ii. p. 525. 
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brunt of more tlian a thousand years, was shiVered, and 
fell to pieces. And, from its fall, great things were 
augured. It was believed, that the people would be en- 
lightened, that their eyes were opening to their former 
follies, and that the reign of superstition was about 
to end. But at was forgotten then, and what is too 
often forgotten now, is, that in these affairs there is an 
order and a natural sequence, which can never be re- 
versed. Tliis is, that every institution, as it actually | 
exivsts, no matter what its name or pretences may be, is I 
the effect of public opiuion far more than the cause ; 
and that it will avail nothing to attack the institution, | 
unless you can first change the opinion. In Scotland,! 
the Church was grossly superstitious ; but it did not, I 
therefore, follow, that to overthrow the establishment, I 
would lessen the evil. They who think that superstition| 
can be weakened in this way, do not know the vitality! 
of that dark and ill-omened principle. Against it, there! 
is onlj one weapon, and that weapon is knowledge, 
Wlien men are ignorant, they must be superstitions ; | ^ 
and wherever superstition exists, it is sure to organize |A 
itself into some kind of system, which it makes its home. | 
If yon drive it from that home, it will find another, | 
The spirit transmigrates ; it assumes a new form ; but | 
still it lives. How idle, then, is that warfare which | 
reformers are too apt to wage, in which they slay the x 
carcass, and spare the life 1 The husk, forsooth, they | 
seek out and destroy ; but within that husk is a seed 5 
of deadly poison, whose vitality they are unable tof 
impair, and which, shifted from its place,- bears fruit I 
in another direction, and shoots up with a fresh, and| 
often a more fatal, exuberance. 

The truth is, that every institution, whether political 
or religious, represents, in its actual working, the form 
and pressure of the age. It may he very old ; it may 
hear a venerated name; it may aim at the highest 
objects : but whoever carefully studies its history, will 
find that, in practice, it is successively modified by 
successive generations, and that, instead of controlling 
society, it is controlled by it. Wlien the Protestant 
Beformation was effected, the Scotch were excessively 

■ ,G'2' . 
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ignorant, and, tliereforej in spite of tlie EeformatioB, 
they remained excessively superstitions. How long that 
ignorance continued, and -what its results were, we 
shall presently see ; but before entering into that inquiry, 
it will be advisable to trace the immediate consequences 
of the Reformation itself, in connexion with the power- 
ful class by whose authoriiy it was estaShliShed. 

The nobles, having o-\’erthrown the Church, and 
stripped it of a large part of its wealth, thought that 
they -were to reap the benefit of their own labour. They 
had slain the eneni}", and they wished to divide the 
spoil. But this did not suit the views of the Protes- 
tant preachers. In their opinion, it was impious to 
secularize ecclesiastical property, and turn it aside to 
profane purposes. They held, that it was right, indeed, 
for the lords to plunder the Church ; but they took for 
granted that the proceeds of the robbery were to enrich 
themselves. They were the godly men ; and it was the 
business of the ruling classes to endow them with bene- 
fices, from which the old and idolatrous clergy were to 
be expelled.^®® 

In accordance with these opinions, Knox and his 
colleagues, in August 1560, presented a petition to 


As Eobertson says, in bis for euerie man for the maist 

measured, and somewhat feeble, pairt that culd get any thing 

style, ‘Among the Scottish no- pertenyng to any Mrkmen, 

bility, some hated the persons, thocht the same as wele won 

and others coveted the wealth, geir.’ 

of the dignified clergy; and by ‘Knox never dreamed that 
abolishing that order of men, the revenues of the Church were 
the former indulged their resent- to be secularized ; but that he 
ment, and the latter hoped to and Ms colleagues were simply 
gratify their avarice.* History to remove the old incunoibents, 
of Scotlmdf book iii, p. 116, in and then take possession of their 
Bobertso7}’s Jfor^s, edit. 1831. benefices.’ Stephen's History of , 
The contemporary narrative, in the Church of Scotland^ vol. i. 
A Hmrfial of Occurrents, p. 269, p. 106. . ‘The ecdesiastieal re- 
sounds much more vigorous to venues, which they never con- 
my ear. ‘ In all this t^rnie’ templated for a moment were 
(1559), ‘all kirkmennis goodis to be seized by the Protestant 
and geir wer spoulzeit and reft nobility.’ Lawson's Boman €a- 
fra thame, in euerie place quhair tholic Church in Scotland, p. 233. 
the samyne culd be apprehendit ; 
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Parliament, calling OB tli© nobles to restore the Cbnrcb 
properiy wMcli tkey bad seized, and to bave it properly 
applied to tbe support of tbe new ministers To tbis 
request, those powerful chiefs did not ©Ten Toucbsafe 
a reply. They rirere content mtb matters as they 
actually stood, and were, tberefore, unwilling to disturb 
tbe existing arrangement. They bad fougbt tbe bgbt ; 
they bad gained tbe victory, and shared tbe spoil. It 
was not to be supposed that they would peaceably re- 
linquisb wliat tbey bad won with infinite difficulty. IJ^or 
was it Hkely that, after being engaged in an arduous 
struggle with tbe Cburcb for a hundred and fifty years, 
and having at length conquered their inveterate enemy, 
they should forego tbe fruits of their triumph for the 
sake of a few preachers, whom they had but recently 
called to their aid; low-born and obscure men, who 
should rather deem it an honour that they were per- 
mitted to associate with their superiors in a common 
enterprise, but were not to presume on that circum- 
stance, nor to suppose that they, who only entered the 
field at the eleventh hour, were to share the booty on 
anything approaching to terms of equality.^^i 

But tile aristocracy of Scotland little knew the men 
with whom they had to deal. Still less, did they under- 
stand the character of their own age. They did not see 
that, in the state of society in which they lived, super- 
stition was inevitable, and that, therefore, tbe spiritual 


Compare Kno£s History 
of the Beformation^ vol. ii. pp. 
80-92, with M^Criis Life of 
Kmx^ p. 179. Of this document, 
IkPGrie says, ‘ There can be no 
doubt that it received the sanc- 
tion, if it was not the composi- 
tion, of the Eeformer.’ * . . ‘It 
called upon them’ (the nobles) 
‘ to restore the patrimony of the 
Church, of which they had un- 
justly possessed themselves.’ 

‘ Making no answer to the 
last point.’ Spottiswood^ s JSis- 
tory of the Church of Scotland, 
vol. i. p. 327. ‘ Without taking 


pmy notice.’ KeWCs Affairs of 
Church and State, vol. i. p. 
321. 

‘ They viewed the Protes- 
tant preachers as low-born in- 
dividuals, not far raised above 
the condition of mechanics or 
tradesmen, without inliuence, 
authority, or impoitance.’ Law 
son’s Eoman Catholic Churck in, 
Scotland, p. 261. * Kone were 

more unmercifull to the pooro 
ministers than they that had the 
greatest share of the kirk rents ’ 
Calderwood’s History of the Kirk 
Scotland, vol- ii. p. 42. 
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classes, thougli depressed for a moment, were sure 
speedily to rise again. The nobles had overturned the 
Church ; but the principles on which Church authority 
is based, remained intact. All that was done, was to 
change the name and the form. A new hierarchy was 
quickly organized, which succeeded the old one in the 
aifections of the people. Indeed, it did more. For, the 
Protestant clergy, neglected by the nobles, and^ unen- 
dowed by the state, had only a miserable pittance 
whereupon to live, and they necessarily threw them- 
selves into the arms of the people, where alone they 
could find support and sympathy. Hence, a closer 
and more intimate union than would otherwise have ' 
been possible. Hence, too, as we shall presently see, 
the Presbyterian clergy, smarting under the injustice 
with which they were treated, displayed that hatred of 
the upper classes, and that peculiar detestation of mo- 
naioliicai government, which they showed whenever 
they dared. In their pulpits, in their presbyteries, and m 
their General Assemblies, they encouraged a democratic 
and insubordinate tone, which eventually produced the 
happiest results, by keeping alive, at a critical moment, 
the spirit of liberty ; but which, for that very reason, 
made the higher ranks rue the day, when, by their ill- 
timed and selfish parsimony, they roused the wrath of 
so powerful and implacable a class. 

The withdrawal of the French troops, in 1560, had 
left the nobles in possession of the government and 
it was for them to decide to what extent the Reformed 
clergy should be endowed. The first petition, presented 


In 1561, 'Notwithstand- 
ing the full establishment of 
the Reformation, the Protestant 
ministers were in a state of 
extreme poverty, and dependent 
upon the precarious assistance 
of their flocks.’ Tytler's History 
of Scotland, vol. V. p. 207. 
Compare a letter, written by 
Knox, in 1566, on the ex- 
treanie povertie wherein our mi- 
nisters are brought.’ Knox's 


History of the Heformation, 
vol. ii. p. 642. 

‘The limited authority 
which the Crown had hitherto 
possessed, was almost entirely 
annihilated, and the aristoerati- 
cal power, which always predo- 
minated in the Scottish Govern- 
ment (?), became supreme and 
incontrollable,’ BusselVs His- 
tory of the Chv.rch in Scotland^ 
1834, vol. i. p. 223. 
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See the First Booh of Dis^ 
ciplmei reprinted in A Ctm-pen- 
dium of the Laws of the Church 
of Scotla7id, part i., second edi- 
tion, Edinburgh, 1837. They 
summed up their requests in one 
comprehensire passage (p. 119), 
that ' the haill rentis of the Kirk 
abusit in Papistrie sal be referrit 
againe to the Kirk.’ In another 
part (p. 106), they frankly admit 
that, ‘ we doubt not but some 
of our petitions shall appeare 
strange unto you at the first 
sight.’ 

*The form of polity re- 
commended in the First Book 
of Discipline never obtained the 
proper sanction of the State, 
chiefly in consequence of the 
’ avarice of the nobility and gen- 
try, who were desirous of secur- 
ing to themselves the revenues 
of the Church.’ Miscellany of 
the Wodrow tSocicty^ p, 324. See 
also Argylls Breshytery Exa-‘ 
minedt p. 26. Many of the 
nobles, however, did sign it 




by Knox and bis bretbren, was passed over in con- 
temptuous silence. But tbe mimsters were not so 
easily put aside, 'rbeir next step was, to present to tbe 
Privy Council wbat is known as tbe First Book of 
Discipline, in wiiieb tliey again urged tbeir request. 

To the tenets contained in this book, the council bad no 
objection; but ^tbey refused to ratify it, because, by 
doing so, they would have sanctioned the principle that 
tlie liew church had a right to the revenues of tbe old 
one.^^® A certain share, indeed, they were willing to 
concede, Wbat tbe share should be, was a matter of 
serious dispute, and caused the greatest ill-wili between 
the twp parties. At length, tbe nobles broke silence, 
and, in December 1561, they declared that the Reformed 
clergy should only receive one-sixth of the property of 
the Church ; tbe remaining five-sixths being divided 
between tbe government and the Catholic priesthood. 


{Knox's History of the Beforma- 
tion^ voL ii. p. 129); but, says 
Spottiswoode {History of the 
Church of Scotland, vol. i. p. 
373), ‘Most of those that sub- 
scribed, getting into tlidr hands 
the possessions of the Church, 
coiild never be induced to part 
therewith, and turned greater 
enemies in that point of church 
patrimony than were the papists, 
or any other whatsoever.’ 

M'Crie's Life of Knox, p. 
204. Knox's History of the He- 
formation, vol. ii. pp. 298-301, 
307-309. Buchanan's Rerum 
Scotiearum Historia, lib. svii. p. 
600* The nominal arrangement, 
which was contrived with con- 
siderable art, was, that one-third 
of the church revenues should 
be divided into two parts ; one 
part for the government, and 
another part for the preachers. 
The remaining two-thirds were 
gravely assigned to the Catholic 
priesthood, who, at tliat very 
moment, were liable, by Act of 
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The meaning of this was easily understood, since the 
Catholics were now entirely dependent on the govern- 
ment, and the government was, in fact, the nobles 
themselves, who were, at that period, the monopolizers 
of political power. 

Such being the case, it naturally happened, that, 
when the arrangement was made knowzj., the preachers 
were greatly moved. They saw how unfavourable it 
was to their own interests, and, therefore, they held 
that it was unfavourable to the interests of religion. 
Hence, in their opinion, it was contrived by the devil, 
whose purposes it was calculated to serve.^*^ For, now, 
they who travailed in the vineyard of the Lord, were to 
be discouraged, and were to suffer, in order that what 
rightly belonged to them might be devoured by idle 
bellies.^ The nobles might benefit for a time, but the 
vengeance of God was swift, and would most assuredly 
overtake them.^^^ From the beginning to the end, it 


Parliament, to the penalty of 
death, if they performed the 
rites of their religion. Men, 
■whose lives were in the hands of 
the government, were not likely 
to quarrel with the government 
about money matters; and the 
result was, that nearly every 
thing fell into the possession of 
die nobles. 

‘The Alinisteris, evin in 
the begyniiyng, in publict Ser- 
monis opponed thame selves to 
suche corruptioim, for thei foir 
saw the purpose of the Devill,* 
Knox's History of the Kcforma- 
iion^ vol. ii. p. 310. 

us i Pqp soemeth altogether 
unreasonable that idle belleis 
sail devoure and consume the 
patrimonie of the Kirk, whill 
the faitiifull travellers in the 
Lord’s vineyarde suffer extreme 
povertie, and the needie members 
of Christ’s bodie are altogether 
neglected/ Cal^&rwood^s ffis" 


tory of the XirX', vol. ii. pp. 484, 
485. This was in 1569 ; and, in 
1571, the celebrated Ferguson, 
in one of his sermons, declared 
that the holders of church pro- 
perty, most of whom were the 
nobility, were ‘ruffians/ See 
an extract from his sermon, in 
Clialmers\ History of Hunferm^ 
line^ p. 309, Edinburgh, 1844. 
‘ For this day Christ is spuikeit 
amang us, quhil y* quliilk aucht 
to manteue the Ministerie of the 
Kirk and the pure, is genin to 
prophane men, flattereris in 
court, Tuffianes, and hyrelingis/ 
In September 1571, John 
How ‘ preiSied, wha in plane 
pulpet pronounced to the lordis, 
for thair covetusnes, and becaus 
they wold not grant the just 
petitiones of the Kirk, Godis 
heastie vengeance to fall upon 
diem; and said, moreover, “I 
cair not, my lordis, your displea- 
sour ; for I speik my conscience 
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was BotHng but spoliation. In a really Cliristian land, 
tlie patrimony of tbe Cburcb would be leftuntouciied.^^^ 
But, in Scotland, alas! Satan bad prevailed,^^^ and 


befoir God, wiia will not sulfer 
sic wickitnes and contempt vn- 
punished.” ^ Bannaiyne^s Joumalt 
edit. Edinburgh, 1806, p. 267. 

In 1576, the General As- 
sembly declared, that their right 
to * the patrimonie of the Kirk* 
was * ex jiire divino/ Aets of 
the G-eneral AssmhUcs of the 
Kith: of Scotland, rol. i. p. 360, 
Edinburgh, 1839, 4to. More 
than a hundred years later, a 
Scotch divine evinces how deeply 
the members of his profession 
felt this spoliation of the Church, 
by going out of his way to men- 
tion it. See Jacobis Vow, by 
jDk John Cockbum, Edinburgh, 
1696, pp. 422, 423, 425. But 
this is nothing in comparison 
to a recent writer, the Reverend 
Mr, Lyon, who deliberately as- 
serts that, because these and 
similar acts occurred in the 
reign of Mary, therefore the 
queen came to a violent end; 
such being the just punishment 
of sacrilege. ‘ The practice ’ (of 
saying masses for the dead) 
‘ceased, of course, at the Re- 
formation ; and the money was 
transferred by Queen Mary to 
the civil authorities of the town. 
This was, undoubtedly, an act of 
sacrilege ; for, though sacrificial 
, masses for the dead was an 
error, yet the guardians of the 
money so bequeathed, were imder 
an obligation to apply it to a 
sacred purpose. This, and other 
sacrilegious acts on the part of 
Mary, of a still more decided 
and extensive character, have 
been justly considered as the 


cause of all the calamities which 
subsequently befell her.' 
tory of St Andrews, by the, 

C. J, Lyon, MA., Presbyter of 
the Episcopal Church, 8t^ An-- 
drewSy Edinburgh, 1843, vol. i. 
p. 64. Elsewhere (vol. ii. p, 
400) the same divine mentions, 
that the usual punishment for 
sacrilege is a failure of male 
issue. ‘The following exam- 
ples, selected fi:om the diocese 
of St. Andrew’s, according to its 
boundaries before the Reforma- 
tion, will corroborate the general 
doctrine contended for through- 
out this work, that sacrilege has 
ever been punished in the pre- 
sent life, and chiefiy by the 
failure of male issue.’ The 
italics are in the text. See also 
vol. i. p. 118. For the sake of 
the future historian of public 
opinion, it may be well to ob- 
serve, that the work containing 
these sentiments is not a reprint 
of an older book, but w’as pub- 
lished for the first time in 1843, 
having apparently been jxxst 
written. 

131 ‘Tbe General Assemblie 
of the lurk of Scotland, convenit 
at Edinburgh the 25 of Decem- 
ber 1566, to the Nobilitie of 
this Realme that professes the 
Lord Jesus with them, and lies 
renouncit that Roman Antichryst, 
desyre constaneie in faith, and 
the spirit of righteous judge- 
ment. Seeing that Sathan, be all 
our negligence, Eight Honour- 
able, hes so farre prevailit 
within this Eealme within these 
late dayes, tliat we doe stand in 
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Christian charity had waxen cold.^®^ In Scotland, 
property, which should be regarded as sacred, had 
been broken up and divided ; and the division was of 
the worst kind, since, by it, said Knox, two-tliirds are 
given to the devil, and the other third is shared between 
God and the devil. It was as if Joseph, when governor 
of Egypt, had refused food to his brethren, and sent 
them back to their families with empty sacks. Or, 
as another preacher suggested, the Church was now, 
like the Maccabees of old, being oppressed, sometimes 
by the Assyrians, and sometimes by the Egyptians.^^^ 
But neither persuasions nor threats*®^ produced any 


extream clanger, not only to lose 
oiir temporal I possessions, but 
also to be depry vit of the glo- 
rious Evangell,’ &:e. Keith's 
Church and State, vol. iii. pp. 
154, 155. 

In 1566, in their piteous 
communication to the English 
bishops and clergy, they said 
‘The days are ill; iniquitie 
abounds; Christian charity, alas, 
is waxen cold.’ Acts and Pro- 
ceedmgs of the General Asse7ii- 
blv s of the Kirk of Scotland, vol, 
i. p. 87, Edinburgh, 1839, 4to. 

‘I see twa partis freely 
gevin to the Devill, and the thrid 
maun be devided betivix God 
and the Devill : Weill, bear wit- 
nes to me, that this day I say it, 
or it be long the Devill shall nax^e 
tliree partis of the tlirid; and 
judge you then what Ooddis por- 
tioun shalibe/ ...... ‘Who 

wold liave thought, that when 
Joseph reuilecl Eg}pt, that his 
brethren should have travailled 
for vittallis, and have returned 
with empty seckis unto thair 
families ? Men wold rather have 
thought that Pharao’s pose, 
treasure, and garnallis should 
have bene diminished, or that 
the houshold of Jacob should 


stand in danger to sterve for 
hiingar.’ Knox's History of the 
Reformation, vol.iLpp. 310, 311. 

*-■* In May 1571, * This Son- 
clay, Mr. Craig teichecl the 13D 
Psaime ; and, in his sermond, he 
compared the steat of the Kirk 
of God in this toviie vnto the 
steat of the Maecabeis; wha 
were oppressed sumtymes by the 
Assyrianis and sumtymes by the 
Egiptiunis.’ Bannatynds Jour- 
nal, p.loQ. 

The first instance I have 
observed of any thing like me- 
nace, is in 1567, when ‘ the As- 
sembly of the Church being con- 
venedat Edinburgh,’ admonished 
all persons ‘as well noblemen 
as barons, and those of the other 
Estates, to meet and give their 
personal appearance at Edin- 
burgdi on the 20th of July, for 
giving their advice, counsel, and 
concurrence in matters then to 
be proponed ; especially for purg- 
ing the realm of popery, the es- 
tablishing of tlie policy of the 
Church, and nstorbiy the patri- 
mony theretf to the just posses- 
sors. Assuring those that should 
happen to absent themselves at 
the time, due and lawful adver- 
tisement being made, that they 
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effect on the ohdnrate minds of the Scotch nobles. 
Indeed, their hearts, instead of being softened, became 
harder. Even the small stipends, which were allotted 
to the Protestant clergy, were not regularly paid, but 
were mostly employed for other purposes. When the 
ministers complained, they were laughed at, and in- 
sulted, by the nobles, who, having gained their own ends, 
thought that they could dispense with their former 
allies. The Earl of Morton, whose ability, as well as 


should ha reputed hinderers of vol. ii. p. 172. Compare Acts 
the good W(»rk intended, and as of the Oen&ral Assemblies, 1 839, 
dissimulate professors be estvemd 4to, vol, i. p. 53; “To requyre 
unworthy of the fellowship of payment to ministers of there 
Christ's flocJc' Spottiswoode's stipends for the tyme by past, 
History of the Church of Scot- according to the promise made.* 
land, vol. ii. p. 64. This evi- This was in December 1564. In 
dently alludes to the possibility December 1565, the General 
of excommunicating those who Assembly said (p. 71). ‘that 
would not surrender to the Pro- when oft and divers tonnes pro- 
testant preachers, the property mise lies hein made to us, that 
stolen from the Catholic Church ; our saids brethren, travelers and 
and, in 1570, we find another preachers in the Kirk of God, 
step taken in the same direction, sould ijot be defraudit of th<^ir 
Under that year, the following appoint it stipends, neither zet in 
passage occurs in Acts and Pro- any wayes sould be molestit in 
ceedings of ike General Assem- their fiinctioun ; zet noitheless 
hlies of the Kirk of Scotland, universallie they want ther sti- 
Tol. i. p. 181. * Q,. If those pends appointit for diverse tymes 

that withold the duty of the by past.* On the state of tilings 
Kirk, wherethrough Minuters in 1566. see ‘The Supplication 
want ihnr stipends, may be ex- of the Ministers to the Queen,* 
communicate? A. iUI things m Knox's History of the Ref or-^ 
beand done that thecivill ordour mation, vol. ii. p. 529. See also, 
reqnyres of them that witlihaldis in tlie Miscellany of the Spalding 
the dnetie of the Kirk, quherby CM), vol. iv. pp. 92-101, Aber- 
Ministers wants their stipends ; deen, 1849, 4to, a letter written 
the Kirk may proceed to excom- by John Erskine in December 
mumcation, for their contempt,' 1571, especially p. 97; * the 
• In 1526, ‘ the poore minis- gretest of the nobilitie haifijig 
ters, exhorters, and readers, com- gretest rentis in possessions, and 
pleaned at church assembleis, plaicet of God in maist hie ho- 
that neither were they able to nuuris, ceasis nocht, maist wio- 
livft upon the stipends allowed, lentlie blindit with awarice, to 
nor gett payment of that small spoilye and dmw to thame selfis 
portionn which was allowed.* the possessioiies of the Kirk.* 
Calderwood's History of the Kirk, * The ministers were called 
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connexions, made Mm the most powerfol man in Scot- 
land, was especially virulent against them ; and two of 
the preachers, who offended h im , he put to death, under 
circumstances of great cruelty.*®* The nobles, regarding 
him as their cHef, elected him Eegent in 1672 ;*®® and, 
being now possessed of supreme power, he employed it 
against the Church. He seized upoij aU the benefices 
which became vacant, and retained their profits in his 
own hands. >2® His hatred of the preachers passed all 
bounds. He publicly declared, that there would be 
neither peace nor order in the country, until some of 
them were hung.'®* Ho refused to sanction the General 
Assemblies by his presence ; he wished to do away with 
their privileges, and even with their name ; and with 
such determination did he pursue Ms measures, that, 
in the opinion of the historian of the Scotch Kirk, 


proud Icnaves, and reeeaved maiiie 
iniurious words from tlie lords, 
sp“eciallie from Morton, who 
ruled all He said, he sould lay 
their pride, and putt order to 
them/ Caldet'woocT s Mistory of 
the Kirk, vol. iii. pp. 137, 138. 
This was in 1571. 

Chamber^ Amials of SooU 
land, vol i. pp. 79, 89, 

‘The nohilitie wnderwrit- 
tin convenit in Edinburgh, and 
ehesit and electit James erle of 
Mortoun regent/ A Diurnal oj" 
Ocettrrents, p. 320. 

In 1573, ‘ when any hene- 
feces of Kirk vaikit, he keapitthe 
profiet of thair rents sa lang in 
his awin hand, till he was urgit 
be the Kirk to mak donatioun 
tharof, and that was not gevin 
hut proffeit for all that/ The 
Mistor ie and Life of King James 
the Bext, edit. Edinburgh, 1825, 
4to, p. 147. Even in 1570, when 
Lennox was regent, ‘ the Earle 
of Mortoun was the chiefe ma- 
nager of every thing under him ; ’ 


and was ‘master of the church 
rents,’ and made ‘ gifts of them 
to the nobility.’ WodrovSs Col* 
lections ujpon the Lives of the Re- 
formers of the Church of Scot- 
land, vol i. part i. pp. 27, 120, 
Glasgow, 1834, 4to. 

rdi ‘Luring all these Assem- 
bleis and earnest endeavoures of 
the brethrein, the regent was 
often required to give his pre- 
sence to the Assemblie, and fur- 
ther tlie cans of God. He not 
onlie refused, but tlireatned some 
of the most zealous with hanging, 
alledging, that otlierwise there 
could be no peace nor order in 
the coimtrie/ OalderwooJs His- 
tory of the Kirk, vol iii. pp. 
393, 394. ‘Uses grait thi*et- 
ning against the inaist zelus^ 
breitliring, schdring to hang of 
thame, uthex’wayes ther could be 
na peace nor ordour in the coun- 
trey/ The Autobiography and 
Diary of James MelvUl, edited 
by E. Pitcairn, Edinbnrgli, 1842, 
pp. 59, 00. 
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notlimg bnt tlie special interference of the Deity conld 
have maintained its existing polity 

The rupture between Chta-ch and State was now com- 
plete. It remained to be seen, which was the stronger 
side. Every year, the clergy became more democratic ; 
and, after the death of Knox, in 1572, they ventured 
upon a course which even he would hardly have recom- 
mended, and which, during the earlier period of the 
Keformation, would have been impracticabled^s 

by this time, they had secured the support of the 
people ; and the treatment they were receiving from the 
government, and from the nobles, embittered their 
minds, and drove them into desperate counsels. While 
their plans were yet immature, and while the future was 
looming darkly before them, a new man arose, who was 
well qualified to be their chief, and who at once stepped 
into the place which the death of Emox left vacant. 
This was Andrew Melville, who, by his gi’eat ability, 
his boldness of character, and his fertility of resource, 
was admirably suited to be the leader of the Scottish 
Church in that arduous struggle in which it was about 
to embark. 


* He mislyliod the G-enerall 
Assembleis, and would have had 
the name changed, that he might 
take away the force and privi- 
ledge thereof ; and no questiouu 
he had stayed the work of policie 
that \vas presentlie in hands, if 
God had not stirred up afactioim 
against him/ Calderwood^s His- 
tory of the Kirk of Scotland^ vol. 
iii. p, 396. See also The Auto- 
biography of James Melvzll, p. 
Cl. 

’ ‘During the two years 

following the death of Knox, 
each day was ripening the more 
determined opposition of the 
Church. The breach between 
the clergy with the great body 
of the people, and the govern- 
ment or higher nobility, was 


widening rapidly.’ ArgyUs Pres- 
bytery Kmmined, p. 70. 

* * Next to her Beformer, who, 

under God, emancipated her from 
the degrading shackles of papal 
superstition and tyranny, I know 
no individual from whom Scot- 
land has received such important 
services, or to whom she con- 
tinues to owe so deep a debt of 
national respect and gratitude-, 
as Andrew Mehille/ One's 
Life of Andrew Melville, vol. ii. 
p. 473, Edinburgh, 1-S19. His 
nephew, himself a considerable 
person, says, ‘ Scotland receavit 
never a graitter benefit at the 
hands of God nor this man.’ 
The Autobiography of James 
38. 


i 
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In 1574, Melville, having completed Ms education 
abroad, arrived in Scotland. He quickly rallied round 
Mm the choicest spirits in the Ohuroh ; and, under his 
auspices, a struggle Began with the civil power, which 
continued, with many fluctuations, until it culminated, 
sixty years later, in open rebellion against Charles L 
To narrate ail the details of the contest, would be incon- 
sistent with the plan of this Introduction ; and, not- 
withstanding the extreme interest of the events which 
now ensued, the greater part of them must be omitted; 
but I will endeavour to indicate the general march, and 
to put tlie r(?ader in possession of such facts as are most 
characteristic of the age in which they occurred. 

Melville had not been in Scotland many months, be- 
fore he began his opposition, at first by secret intrigues, 
afterwards with open ^ind avowed hostility.^**® In the 
time of Knox, episcopacy had been recognized as part 
of the Protestant Church, and had received the sanction 
of the leading Reformers.^ But that institution did 



He left Scotland in 1564, 
at the age of nineteen, and 
returned ‘ in the beginning of 
July 1574, after an absence 
of ten years from his native 
country.’ ISPCrte's Life of An- 
drew Mtlville, vol. i. pp 1*7, 57. 
See also Seofs Apologetleal Bar- 
ration of the State of the Kirk 
of Scotland^ edit. Wodrow So- 
ciety, p. 34 ; and Howie’s Blogra- 
phia Scoticana^ p. Ill, Glasgow, 
1781, 

He appears to have first set 
to work in November 1574. See 
Stephen’s History of the Church 
of Scotlandy voi. i. p. 261, Lon- 
don, 1848. 

‘ The compilers of the Book 
of Discipline ’ (j. e. the First 
Book, in 1560) ‘were distin- 
guished by prelatical principles 
to the end of their days.V . . * . 
‘That Knox himself was no 
enemy to prelacy, considered as 


an ancient and apostolical insti- 
tution, is rendered clear by his 
“ Exhortation to England fur the 
speedy embracing of Clmst’s 
Gospel.”* liusselPs History of 
the Church in Scotland^ 1834, 
Yol. 5, p, 240. ‘The associates 
of Knox, it is obvious, were not 
Presbyterians, and had no in- 
tention of setting up a system 
of parity among the ministers 
of their new establishment* p. 
243. See also p. 332. Even in 
1572, the year of Knox’s death, 

I find it stated that ‘the whole 
Diocie of Sanet Andrews is de- 
cerned be the Assembly to per- • 
tain to the Bishop of the same.* 
Acts and Proceedings of the 
General Assemblies oj the Kirk of 
Scotland, vol. i. p. 264, 4to, 

1 839. The Scotch Presbyterians 
have dealt very unfairly with, 
this part of the history of their 
Church. 
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not Iiariiionize with the democratic spirit which was 
now growing np. The diherence of ranks between 
the bishops and the inferior clergy was unpleasant, and 
the ministers determined to pnt an end to it. In 
1575, one of them, named John Durj, was instigated, 
by Melville, to bring the subject before the General 
Assembly at Edinburgh. ^^9 After he had spoken, !Mei- 
ville also expressed himself against episcopacy; but, 
not being yet sure of the temper of the audience, his 
first proceedings were somewhat cautious. Such hesi- 
tation was, however, hardly necessary ; for, owing to 
the schism between the Church and the upper classes, 
the ministers were becoming the eager enemies of those 
maxims of obedience, and of subordination, which they 


Soine little time after this, a long discourse of the flourish- 
Bavid Fergusson, who died in ing estate of the church of Geneva, 
1598, and was minister at Dun- and the opinions of Calvin and 
fermliiie, said very frankly to Tlieodore Bezaconcerningdiiuvh 
James VI., ‘ Yes, Sir, ye may goverimieiit, came to affirm, 
have Bishops here, but i/e miut “ That none ought to be estecmc d 
Ttnivrnher io wake Its all cqua/l; office-bearers in the Chunh 
make us all Bishops, els will whose titles were not found in 
ye never content us.’ How's the book of God. And, for the 
Kistor^ of the Kirk of Scot- title of bishops, albeit the same 
land from 1558 to 1C37, edit, was found in toipture, yet was 
Wodrow Society, p. 418. Com- it nut to be taken in tiie sense 
pare Calderwood's History of that the common sort did c(ni- 
the Kirk, vol. iv. p. 214: in ceive, there being no siiperi- 
1584 * these monstmous titles ority allowed by Clirist amongst 
of superioritie.* In 1586, ‘that ministers,”’ &c. Spottisv'oodds 
tyrannicall supremacie of bishops History of the Church of Scotland , 
and archbishops over ministers.’ vol. ii. p. 260. iSee also Acts of 
p. 604. the General Assemblies, vol. i. p. 

‘ He stirred up John Dury, 331, where it appears that six 
one of the ministers of Edin- bishops were present on this 
burgh, in an Assembly which memorable occasion. The ques- 
was then convened, to propound tioii raised was, ‘ Whither if the 
*a question touching the lawful- Bischops, as they are now ih 
ness of the episcoptil function, the Kirk of Scotland, hes thair 
and the authority of chapters in function of the word of God or 
their election. He himself, as not, or if the Chapiter a])pointit 
though he had not been acquainted for creating of them aucht to be 
wztii the motion, after he had toilerated in this reformed Kirk, 
commended tlie speaker’s zeal, p. 340, 
and seconded the purpose ■with 
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would liave upheld, had the higher ranks been on their 
side. As it "vvas, the clergy were only favoured by the 
people ; they, therefore, sought to organize a system 
of equality, and were ripe for the bold measures pro- 
posed by Melville and his foilowera, This was clearly 
shown, by the rapidity of the subsequent movement. 
In 1575, the first attack was made in^the General As- 
sembly at Edinburgh.'''* In April 1578, another General 
Assembly resolved, that, for the future, bishops should 
be called by their o^vn names, and not by their titles. 
The same body also declared, that no see should be filled 
np, untn the next Assembly.^^^ Two months afterwards, 
it was announced that this arrangement was to be per- 
petual, and that no new bishop should ever be maded^^ 
And, in 1580, the Assembly of the Church at Dundee, 
pulling the \vhole fabric to the ground, unanimously 
resolved that the ofiice of bishop was a mere human 
invention ; that it was unlawful ; that it must be imme- 
diately done away with ; and that every bishop should 
at once resign his ofiice, or be excommunicated if he 
refuse to do 


*It was ordained, That 
Biscliops and all vthers Learand 
Ecclesiasticall functioun, becaliit 
betiiair awin names, or Brethren, 
in tyme comeing.’ Acts of the 
General Asscmhlks of the Kirk 
of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 404. 

‘ Therfor the Kirk hes con- 
cludit, That no Bisehops salbe 
electit or made heirafter, befor 
the nixt Generali Assemblie.’ 
Ibid, Yol. ii. p. 408. 

‘ Anent the Act made in the 
last Assemblie, the 28 of Aprile 
157 8j concemingthe electioun of 
Bisehops, suspendit quliill this 
present Assemblie, and the far- 
ther ordcur reservit thereto : 
The General Assemblie, all in 
ane voyce, hes concludit, That 
the said act salbe extendit for all 
tynies to come, ay and qnhill 
the corruptioun of the Estate 


of Bisehops be alluterlie tane 
away.’ Ibid. vol. ii. p. 413. 

‘ Forsameikle as the office 
of a Bisehop, as it is now vsit, 
and commouuly takin within this 
realme, hes no sure warrand, 
aiictoiitie, nor good ground out 
of the (Book and) Scriptures of 
God; but is broeht in by the 
folie and corruptions of (men’s) 
invention, to the great overtlirow 
of the Kirk of God : The haill 
Assemblie of the Kirk, in ane 
voyce, after libertie givin to all 
men to reason in the matter, 
nonco^oning ther^iselves in de-^ 
fending the said ^retendit office, 
Binds and declares the samein 
pretendit office, vseitandtermeit, 
as is above said, vnlaufull in the 
selfe, as iiaveand neither funda- 
ment, ground nor warrant within 
the word of God : and ordaines, 



That all sick persons as bniiks, 
or sail bruik heirafter tlio said 
office, salbe chargeit simplieiter 
to demitt, qnyt and leave of the 
samein, as ane office qnhervnto 
they are not callit be God ; and 
siclyke to desist and cease from 
all preaching, ministration of the 
sacraments, or vsing any way the 
office of pastors, qiihill they re- 
ceive de novo admission from the 
Generali Assemblie, vnder the 
paine of excoramiinicationn to 
be dennncitagains them ; qulieriii 
if they be found dissobedient, or 
contra veine this act in any point, 
the sentence of excommuniea- 
fcioun, after dew admonitions, to be 
execute agaiiis them/ Acts of the 
General Assemblies, vol. ii. p. 453. 

As Calderwood trium- 
phantly says, *the office of 
bishops was damned.' History 
of the Kirk, vol. iii, p. 469. 

* Their whole estat, both the 
spirituall and civill part, was 
damned.’ p. 526. James Mel- 
ville {Autobiography^ p. 52) says 
*that, in consequence of this 
achievement, his uncle Andrew 

* gatt the nam of ewxcr/coTrojuafTTtl, ' 
Episcoporum exactor, the dinger 
out of Biscliopos.’ 

Tytler {History/ of Scot- 
land, vol. vi. p. 302) observ’es 
that, while ‘ tlie groat body of 
VOL. ni. 


the burghers, and middle and 
lower classes of the people,’ were 
Presbyterians, ‘a large propor- 
tion of the nobility supported 
episcopacy.’ Instead of * a large 
pi*cportioB,’ he would not have 
been far wrong, if he had said 
‘ all.’ Indeed, ‘ Melville himself 
says the whole peerage was 
against him.’ Stepheyi^s History 
of the Church of Scotlaoid, vol. i. 
p. 269. Porbes ascribes the 
aristocratic movement against 
presbytery to ‘godles atheists,’ 
who insisted ‘ that there could 
be nothing so contra! r to the 
nature of a monarchie,’ &c., 

‘ than that pari tie of authoritio 
in pastours.’ Forbes, Certaine 
Records touching the Estate of 
the Kirk,p. 349, edit. Wodrow 
Society. See also p. 355. ‘That 
Demoeratie (as they called it) 
whilk aliwayes behoved to be full 
of sedition and troubble to ane 
Aristocratie, and so in end to a 
Monarchie.’ The reader will 
observe this important change 
in the attitude of classes in Scot- 
land. Formerly, the clergy had 
been the allies of the croTO 
against the noblest How, the 
nobles allied themselves with the 
crown against the elerg}". The 
clergy, in self-defence, had to 
ally themselves with the people. 
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Parliameiit, the Second Book of Discipline, m wliieh 
they flatly contradicted what they had asserted in their 
Birst Book of Discipline. For this, they are^ often 
taunted with inconsistency.^^' But the charge is un- 
just. They were perfectly consistent ; and they merely 
changed their maxims, that they might preserve their 
principles. Like every corporation/ which has ever 
existed, w'hether spiritnal or temporal, their supreme 
and paramount principle was to maintain their own 
power. Whether or not this is a good principle, is 
another matter; but all history proves that it is an 
uimmrsal one. And when the leaders^^^^^^^^o^ the Scotch 
Church found that it was at stake, and that the question 
at issue was, who should possess antliority, they, with 
perfect consistency, abandoned opinions that they had 
formerly held, because they now perceived that those 
opinions were unfavourable to their existence as an 
independent body. 

When the First Book of Diaeiplme appeared, in 1560, 
the government was in the hands of the nobles, who 
had just fought on the side of the Protestant preachers, 
and were ready to fight again on their* side. When 
the Second Book of Discipline appeared, in 1578, the 
government was still held by the nobles ; hut those 
ambitious men had now thrown ofi* the mask, and, 
having effected their purpose in destroying the old 
hierarchy, had actually turned round, and attacked 
the new one. The circumstances having changed, the 
Church changed with them ; but in the change there 
was iiotliing inconsistent. On the contrary, it would 
have been the height of inconsistency for the ministers 
to have retained their former notions of obedience and 
of subordination ; and it was perfectly natural that, at 
this crisis, they should advocate the democratic idea of 


On the difference between authors, is unwilling to admit 
the two productions, there aro how completely the Second Book 
some remarks worth looking at, of Discipline contradicts the 
in ArgyiVa Prvshytery Extmimd^ First. 

1848, pp. 38-48. But this By the Scotch episco- 

writer, though much freer from palians. 
prejudice Ihiin most Presbyterian 
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equality, just as before they bad advanced tbe aristo- 
cratic idea of inequality. 

Hence it was, that, in tbeir First Book of Discipline, 
they established a regularly ascending bierarcby, accord- 
ing to which the general clergy owed obedience to their 
ecclesiastical superiors, to whom the name of superin- 
tendents was giv’en.^'*® But, in the Second Book of Dis- 
cipline, every vestige of this was swept away; and it was 
laid down in the broadest terms, that all the preachers 
being fellow-labonrers, all were equal in power; that 
none had authority over others ; and that, to claim «uch 
authority, or to assert preeminence, was a contrivance 
of man, not to he permitted in a ^vinely constitnted 
Churoh.14^ 

See the First Book of Dis-^ their authority, Knox's History 
d^Iine, reprinted in the first of the formation, 
volume of A Cumyendiitm of the ‘That piinyschment suld he ap- 
Zaws of the Church of Scutlandi pointed for sueheas dissoheyid or 
2d edit,, Edinburgh, 1837. The contemned the superintendentes 
superintendents were ‘to set, in thiiir functioiin.’ Tliis was 
order, and appoint ministers,’ p. in 1561; and, in 1562, ‘It was 
61 ; and it would seem (p. 88) ordained, that if ministers be 
that no minister could be deposed disobedient to superintendents in 
without the consent of his anything belonging to ediheation, 
superintendent; but this could they must be subject to cor- 
Imrdly be intended to interfere rection.’ Acts of the General As- 
with the supreme authority of senthlivs of the Kirk, vol. i. p. 14. 
the General Assembly. See also Compare p. 131 : ‘sick things as 
the summary, p. 114, where it is superintendents may and aught 
said of the superintendents, that decyde in their synodall conven- 
* in tliair visitatioun thei sa! not tiouns.’ 

onlie preiche, but ais examine ‘For albeit the Kirk of 

the doctrine, life, diligence, and God be rewlit and governit be 
behavior of the miiiisteris, Jesus Christ, who is the onlie 
reideris, elderis, and deaconis.’ King, hie Priest, and Hiud 
According to Spottiswoode { His-‘ thereof, yit he iiseis the minisfiy 
tory of the Church of Scotland, of men, as the most oecessar 
wol. ii. p. 167), ‘the superintend- middis for this purpose.’. . . 

ents held their office during life, 

and their power was episcopal ; ‘ And to take away all occasion 

for they did elect and ordain of tyrannie, he wiilis that they 
ministers, tney presided in sy- sould rewl with mutuail consent 
nods, and directed all church of brother and equality of power, 
censures, neither was any excom- every one according to thair 
munication pronounced without functiones.’ Second Book of Dis^ 
their warrant.* See further, on cipHne, in A Compendium of the 

H 2 
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The ffOYernment, as may be supposed, took a 
different view. Sacb doctrines were deemed, by the 
Tipper classes, to be anti-social, and to be subversive of 
all orderd®® So far from sanctioning thein, they re- 
solved, if possible, to overthrow them ; and, the year 
after the General Assembly had abolished episcopacy, 
it was determined that, upon that very point, a trial of 
strength shonld be made between the two parties. 

In 1581, Robert Montgomery was appointed arch- 
bishop of Glasgow. The ministers who composed the 
chapter of Glasgow refused to elect him ; whereupon 
the Privy Council declared that the King, by virtue ot 
his prerogative, had the light of nomination.^®^ All 
was now confusion and uproar. The General Assembly 


Zdtos of the Church of Scotlcmd, 
vol. i pp. 126, 127. ‘As to 
Biscliops, if the name cmcrwoiros 
be properly taken, the^ ur all 
ane witk the ministers, as hefoir 
was declairit. For it is not a 
name of superioritk and lord^^ 
sehip, hot of office and watching.* 
p. 142. To understand the Ml 
meaning of this, it shonld he 
mentioned, that the superintend- 
ents, established by the Kirk in 
1560, not unfreqnently assumed 
the title of ‘Lordship,’ as an 
ornament to the extensive powers 
conferred npon them. See. for 
instance, the notes to Wodrow's 
Collections upon the Lives of 
ike Seformers of ike Church of 
Scotland, vol. i. part ii. p. 461. 
But, in the Second Book of Dis- 
cipline, in 157S, the superintend- 
ents are, if I rightly remember, 
not even once named. 

150 Just as in England, we find 
that the upper classes are mostly 
Episcopalians; their minds being 
influenced, often tmconsciously, 
by the, to them, pleasing spec- 
tacle of an ineq^uality of rank, 
which is conventional, and does 


not depend upon ability. On 
the other hand, the strength of 
the Dissenters lies among the 
middle and lower classes, whep 
energy and intellect are held in 
higher respect, and where a con- 
tempt naturally arises for , a 
system, which, at the mere will 
of the sovereign or minister of 
the day, concedes titles and 
wealth to persons whom nature 
did not intend for greatness, but 
who, to the surprise of their 
contemporaries, have greatness 
thrust upon them. On this dif- 
ference of opinion in Scotland, 
corresponding to the difference 
of social position, see the remarks 
on the seventeenth century, in 
Bumds Commentaries ^ on the 
Law of Scotland, yol. 11 , p. 544, 
Edinburgh, 1797, 4to. 

Eecord of, Privy Councih 
in M'Crids Life of Melville, vol. 
i. p. 267. ‘ The hrethrein of 

Glasgow were charged, under 
paine of horning, to admitt Mr. 
Bobert Hontgomrie,’ C(ilder‘ 
wood^s History of the Kirh, vol. 
iii. p. 696. 
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forbad tbe arclibisliop to enter Glasgow.'^® He refused to 
obey tbeir order, and threw himself upon the support of 
the Duke of Lennox, who had obtained the appointment 
for him, and to whom he, in return, had sun*endered 
nearly all the revenues of the see, reserving for himself 
only a small stipend. This was a custom which had 
grown up with&L the last few years, and was one of 
many contrivances by wMch the nobles plundered the 
Church of her propexi:y.^^^ 

Tins, however, was not the question now at issue, 
The point to be decided was one, not of revenue, but of 
power. For the clergy knew full weU, that if they es- 
tabhshed their power, the revenue would quickly follow. 
They, therefore, adopted the most energetic proceedings. 
In April 1582, the General Assembly met at St. Andrews, 
and appointed Melville as Moderator. The govern- 
ment, fearing the worst, ordered the members, on pain 
of rebellion, to take no steps respecting the archbishop- 
ric.^®^ But the representatives of the Church were 


‘ Charges the said Mr. 
Bobert to continue in the minis- 
trie of the Kirk of Striveling,’ 
&c. Acts of the General Amm- 
Mies, rol. iL p. 547. This was 
in October 1581; the Eecord of 
the Pri\y Council was in April 
1682. Moysie, who was a con- 
temporary, says that, in March 
1681, *2, not only the dean and 
chapter, but all the clergy (the 
^ haill ministrie ’) declared from 
the pulpit that Montgomery’s ap- 


and behove.’ CalderwoocTs Hls^ 
iory of the Kirk, vol. iv. p. 111. 
See also p. 401. 

Scot's Apologeiical Karra- 
tion of the State of the Kirk, pp. 
24, 25. Calderwood's History of 
the Kirk, vol. iii, p. 302. Woel- 
rom's CoUecimis ttpooi the Lives 
of the Reformers, vol. i. part i. 
p. 206. Lyon^s History of St. 
Andrews, vol. i. p. 379. Gibson's 
History of Glasgow, p. 59. 
Hume's History of the House of 


pointment * had the warrand of Douglas, vol. ii. pp. 216, 217- 


the deuill and not of the word of 
God, hot wes damnit thairby.’ 
Moysie’s Memoirs, Edinburgh, 
► 1830, 4to, p. 36. 

153 <q'}ie title whereof the said 
duke had procured to him, that 
he, having the name of bishop, 


and eight hundred merks money vol. ii, p. 282. 


ChaLmrd Caledonia, vol. iii. p. 
624. 

‘But the Church passing 
this point’ (i.e. the simony) 
* made quarrel to him for accept- 
ing the bishopric.’ Spottiswoodes 
History of the Church of Seotland, 


for liis living and sustenta- 
tioun, the whole rents, and 
other duteis of the said benefice, 
might cojno to the duke’s utilitie 


Acts of the General Assem- 
Uies of tlie Kirk, vol. ii. p. 548. 

‘ A messenger-at-arms en- 
tered the lioiise, and charged the 




undannted. They summoned Montgomery before them ; 
they ratified the sentence by which he had been sus* 
pended from the ministry ; and they declared that he 
had incurred the penalties of despotism and of excom- 
municationd*^^ 

A sentence of excommnnication was, in those days, 
so ruinous, that ^Montgomery was strudk with terror at 
the prospect before him. To avoid the consequences, 
he appeared before the Assembly, and solemnly promised 
that he would make no further attempt to possess him- 
self of the archbishcpric.^^® By doing this, he probably 
saved his life ; for the people, siding with their clergy, 
were ripe for mischief, and were determined, at all 
hazards, to maintain what they considered to be the 
rights of the Church, in opposition to the encroach- 
ments of the State. 

The government, on the other hand, was equally 
resoluted®*^ The Privy Council called several of the 
ministers before them ; and Dury, one of the most active, 
they banished from Edinburgh. Measures still 
more violent were about to be taken, when they were 


moderator and members of the 
assembly, on the pain of rebel- 
lion, to desist from the process/ 
M^Crif's Life of Mehille, vol. i. 

p. 268. 

lis i Assemblie and bro- 
ther present, after voteing in the 
said matter, clepryvit the said 
Mr. Robert from nil functioiin of 
the Ministrie in the Kirk, of God, 
dnreiiig the will of the Kirk of 
God ; and farther, descernit the 
fearefull sentence of excommuni- 
catioun to be pronxincit against 
him in the face of the haill 
Assemblie, be the voyce and 
mouth of the Moderatonr present; 
to the effect, that, kk proud 
flesh bi-mg cast into ike hands of 
SataUy he may be win againe, if 
it be possible, to God ; and the 
said sentence (to) be intimat be 
every particular minister, at his 


awin particular kirk, solomnolie 
in the first serin oun to be made 
be them, after 'thair returning.* 
Acts (f the Gmeral Assemhlm of 
the Kirkj vol. ii. p. 562. 

HiuL, vol. ii. p. 665. Cal- 
derwood {History of the Kirk^ 
vol. iii. p. 604) says, ‘ After long 
reluetatioun, at lenth he con- 
descended.’ 

M‘Crie {Life of Melmlle, 
vol. i. p. 274) says, * In all these 
contendings, the ministers had 
no countenance or support from 
any of the nobility.* It would * 
have been strange if they had, 
seeing that the whole movement 
W'as essentially democratic. 

MelviUds Autobiography^ 
p. 129. Caldcrwo^ds History 
of the Kirk, vol. iii. p. 620. 
M' Grids Life of Melville, vol, i. 

p. 270. 
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iiiternipted Tby one of those singular events which not 
unfreqnently occurred in Scotland, and which strikingly 
evince the inherent weakness of the Ci'own, notwith- 
standing the inordinate pretensions it commonly 
assumed. 

This was the Raid of Ruthven, which happened in 
1582 , and in consequence of which the person of James 
VI. was held in durance for ten months.^®* The 
clergy, true to the policy which now governed them, 
loudly approved of the captivity of the king, and pro- 
nounced it to he a godly act.'^^ R^^^y» who had been 

driven from his pulpit, was brought back to the capital 
in triumph and the General Assembly, meeting at 
Edinburgh, ordered that the imprisonment of Janies 
should be justified by every minister to his own con- 
gregationd^'^ 

He was seized in August number still increased, till he 
ir)82, and was let loose again in came within the Neather Buw'. 
June 1588. Tgt'cr's History of There they began ne tu sing the 
SvotJand, vi, pp. 321, 360. 124 Psalme, “ Now may Israel 

It is a pity that this valuable, say,” &e., and sang in fouro 
and really able, work should be parts, knowne to the most part 
so superficial in regard to the of the people. They came up 
ecclesiastical aftairs of Scotland, the street till they came to the 
Mr, Tytler appears not to have Great Kirk, singing thus all the 
studied at all the proceedings of way, to the number of two tliow- 
the presbyteries, or even of the sand. They W'ere inuehe moved 
General Assemblies ; neither themselves, and so were all the 
does lie display any acquaintance beholders. The duke was iis- 
wi til the theological literature of tonished, and more atfmyed at 
his country. And yet, from the that sight than at anie thing 
year 156t) to about 1700, these that ever he had scene before in 
sources disclose more of the Scotland, and rave his beard for 
genuine history of the Scotch anger.’ Cdderwood's History of 
people than all other sources the Kirk, vol iii. pp. 646, 647. 
put together. Ads of the Gmeral Assent- 

‘ The pulpit resounded with hlies, vol. ii. pp. 595, 596. This 
applauses of the godly deed.’ was ordered by the General 
Arnofs History of Edinburgh, Assembly which met at Edin- 
p. 37. burgh on the 9th of October 

*As be is comming from 1582, p. 585. See also 
licith to Edinburgh, upon Tuis* HisioricaU Colieetions of Eccle- 
day the 4tii of September, there dmtiek Affairs in Scotland, 
metfc him at the Gallow Greene p. 192, ‘requiring the ministers 
two hiindreth men of the inlia- in all their churches to commonc^ 
bitants of Edinburgh. Their it unto the people,’ 
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la 1583, tlio king recoTored Lis liberty, and tLe 
straggle became more deadly than ever ; the passions of 
botb parties being exasperated by the injuries each had 
inflicted on the other. The Ruth von conspiracy, having 
been declared treason, as it undoubtedly was, Dary 
preached in its favour, and openly defended it; and 
although, under the influence of moAentary fear, he 
afterwards withdrew what lie had said,^^® it was evi- 
dent, from other circumstances, that his feelings were 
shared by his brethrend^^ ^ number of them being 
summoned before the king for their seditious language, 
bad him take heed what he was about, and reminded 
him that no occupant of the throne had ever prospered ‘ 
after the ministers had begun to threaten him.^®® 
Melville, who exercised immense influence over both 
clergy and people, bearded the king to his face, refused 

Sjpottiswoodd s Hhiory of iory of Scotland, vol. vi. p. 364. 
the Church of Scotland, vol. ii. Seo also, in Calderwood*s History 
p. 308. of the Kirk,yro\, v. pp. 540, 541, 

James, after his escape, a letter from one of the clergy in 
‘convocat.all his pcaceabili Pro- Fife, addressed to the king, in 
latis and Nobles, and thair he 1597. *And now, Sir, lett mo 
notefeit imto thayrae the greif be free with you in writting 
that he consavit of his uiilaugh- other men’s reports, and that of 
full detentioun the yeir bygayne, the wisest politicians. They say, 
and tharofore desyrit thame to our bygane historeis report, and 
acknawlege the same ; and thay experience teaeheth, that raro ct 
be thair generall voittis decernit fere nimquam has a king and a 
the rayd of Ruthven to he mani- prince continued long together 
fest treasoim. The Ministers on in this realme; for FUiiis ante 
the uther part, perswadit the dmn ^^atrios inquirit in annos. 
people that it was a godly fact, And they say, Sir, farther, that 
and that whasoerer wald not whatsoever they were of your 
allow thareof in his hart, was Majestie's predecessors in go- 
not worthie to be estemit a verncment that oppouiied thoin- 
Ciiristien/ The Historic of J^ing selves directlie or indireetlie to 
James the Sext, p. 202, published Grod’s ordinance in his Kirk, it 
by the Bannatjme Club, Edin- has beene their wracke and sub- 
burgh, 1825, 4to. versioun in the end. I might 

‘ Disregard not our threat- herein bo more particular; but 
eniug ; for there was never one I leave it to your Majestie’s 
yet in this realm, in the place owne grave and modest con- 
where your grace is, who pros- sideratioun, for it conceruetb 
pered after the ministers began you most necre.’ 
to threaten him/ TytleFs His^ 


iWlii 
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to account for wliat lie liad delivered in the pulpit, and 
told James that he pexn^erted the laws hoth of (lod and 
of Simpson likened him to Cain, and warned 

him to beware of the "wrath of Grod.^"o Indeed, the 
spirit now displayed by the Ohnrch was so implacable, 
that it seemed to delight in venting itself in the most 
repulsive mannel^. In 1585, a clergyman, named Gibson, 
in a sermon which he preached in Edinburgh, denounced 
against the king the curse of Jeroboam, that he should 
die childless, and that his race should end with him. 
The year after this happened, James, finding that 
Elizabeth was evidently determined to take his mother’s 
life, bethought him of what was valued in that age as 
an unfailing i-esource, and desired the clergy to offer up 
prayers bn behalf of Mary. This, they almost unani- 
mously refused. And not only did they abstain from 


‘Saying, “He perverted 
the laws both of G-od and man.” ^ 
Spottuwoode's liistory of the 
Church of Scotland, vol. ii. 
p. 309. Also Iptler's History of 
Bcotkmd, vol. vi. p. 371. 

‘ Mr. Patrick Sinison, 
preaching before the king upon 
Gen. iv. 9, “ The Lord said to 
Cain, Where is Abel, thy bro- 
ther?” said to the king, before 
the congregation, “ Sir, I assiu*e 
you, in God’s name, the Lord 
will ask at you where is the 
Earl of Moray, your brother?” 
The king reply ed, before all the 
congregation, “Mr. Patrik, my 
chaimer door© wes never steeked 
upon you: ye might have told 
me anything ye thought in 
•secret.” He replyed, “&r, the 
scandall is publict.”L Bow's 
History of the Kirk, p. 144. 

‘ Having occasion, anno 1593, to 
preach before the king, he pub- 
licly exhorted him to beware that 
ho drew not the wrath of God 
upon himself in patronizing 
a manifest breach of divine 


laws.’ Howids JBiographia Sco- 
ticana, p. 120. 

‘ Saying, “ That Captain 
James, with his lady Jesabel, 
and William Stewart (meaning 
the colonel), were taken to be 
the persecutors of the Gliiireh; 
blit that now it was seen to be 
the king himself, against whom 
he denounced the curse that fell 
on Jeroboam— that he would die 
childless, and be the last of his 
race.”’ 8poUiswoodds History 
of the Church of Scotland, vol. ii. 
p. 335. 

‘ The king, perceiving by 
all those letters, that the death 
of his mother was determined, 
called back his ambassadors, and 
at home gave order to the mi- 
nisters to remember her in their 
public prayers, which they , de- 
nied to do.’ . . . . ‘ Upon their 
denial, charges were directed to 
command all bishops, ministers, 
and other oiEce-bearers in the 
Church to make mention of her 
distress in their public prayers, 
and commend her to God in 
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M.®‘’«‘.eytaSS rSXto John Coo^n to .Mion 

“if “kS V"n 

Sifsfjr r'‘sef r»f; f “i?Js 

■jll.iwed to bear his o^vn mother prayed foi, m this^sad 
of her fete when it was still uncertain whether 
she would be publicly executed, or whether, as was more 
g7nSy bclilved, she would be secretly poisoned.‘^3 


the form appointed. But of all 
the number only Mr* pa<vid 
LindsJiv at Leith and the kings 
own Tiiinisters gave obedience. 
Smtif>^v^oodes Hi»tori} oj 
Chftrch, vul. ii. PP* 

‘They, with only one exception, 
refiisl-d to comply.’ 

HhUrru of the Church W brot- 
laud, Voh ii. p. 23. Compare 
Watsiuds Hhiorlcall Collections 
of Ecch'Mkk Affairs in bcoU 
laud, p. *208; and Histone of 
James the S a'i, p. 2'26. 

173 < 'Xhev stirred up Mr. John 
Cowper, a young man not entered 
as yet in the function, to take 
the pulpit before the time, and 
exclude the hishop. The^ king 
coming at the hoiir appointed, 
and seeing him in the place, 
called to him from his seat, and 
said, “ Mr. John, that place is 
destined for another; yet since 
you are there, if you will obey 
the charge that is given, and 
remember my mother in^ y^^^ 
praj'ers, you shall go on. Ho 
replying, “that he would do as 
the Spirit of God should direct 
him,” was commanded to leave 
the place : and making as though 
he would stay, the captain of the 


guard went to pull him out; 
whereupon he burst forth in 
these speeches : “ This day shall 
be a witness against the king m 
the great day of the Lord *. and 
then denouncing a wo to the lu- 
hahitants of Ldinhurgh, he went 
down, and the bishop of U. 

Andrews entering t ho pulpit did 

perform the duty required. 
Spottiswoodds Historif the 
Church of Scot' and, vql. ii. p* 
356. *The ICingis Majestic, to 
testifie his earnest and naturall 
affection to his mother, eaiisit 
pray for hir eppinly efter him 
sclff ; quhairvpone arrose a great 
dissensioun betiiix^ sum of the 
niinistrie and bis Majestic, 
namely the miuistrie of Edin- 
burgh. Quhairvpone the king 
appoynted Patrik, archbischup of 
St. Androis to teache, hot he wes 
preiiented he Air. John Covpar 
minister, qiiho come befoir and ^ 
filled the pulpit. And as the 
said Air. John wes beginnand 
the prayer, the Kingis Alajestie 
commandit him to stay: so as 
Mr. Johnraschit miehtely vpone 
the pulpit, saying, “ This diiy 
sail bear witnes aganis yow in 
the day of the lord : woe be to 
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In 1594, Jolin Ross stated in tlie pulpit, that tlie 
advisers of the king were all traitors, and that the king 
himself was likewise a traitor. He was also a rebel and 
a reprobate. That such should be the case, was not 
surprising, considering the parentage of James. For, 
his mother was a Guise, and a persecutor of the saints. 
He avoided open persecution, and spoke them fair; but 
his deeds did not correspond to his words ; and, so great 
was his dissimulation, that he was the most ^ ar^ nt 
hypocrite then living in Scotland. 

In 1590, David Black, one of the most influential of 
the Protestant ministers, delivered a sermon, which 
made ranch noise. He said, in his discourse, that all 
kings were children of the devil ; but that in Scotland 
the head of the court was Satan himself. The members 
of the council, he added, were ^cormorants, and the 
lords of the session miscreants. The nobility had 
degenerated ; they were godless ; they were dis- 
semblers ; they were the enemies of the Church. As 
to the queen of England, she was nothing but an 
atheist. And as to the queen of Scotland, ail he would 
say was, that they might pray for her if they list, and 
because it was the lashion to do so ; but that there was 


ye Edinburgh, for the last of 
xi plaigps Balhe the worst.” 
Moys^s Memoirs, p, 59. 

See The Historie of King 
James the Sext, pp. 316-318, 
from * a just copie of his sermon ” 
supplied by Ross himself. * His 
text was upon the 6 chapter of 
the Prophet Jeremias, verse 28. 
“ Brethren, we have manie, and 
almaist innunierable euormiteis 
in this cuntrie to be lameutit, as 
the misgovernement of our king 
be sinistroiis coimsall of sum 
particular men. They ar all re- 
bellious traitors, evin the king 
the maist singular person, and 
particularlie everie estait of the 
land.’” , . . “ Our king in sm- 

drie poyntis hes bene rebellious 
aganis the Majestic of God,”” • . . 


“ To this liowre, we gat never 
gude of the Guysien hlucle, for 
Qiieyne Marie his motherwas an 
cppin persecutor of the sanctis 
of God, and althoght the king be 
not an oppin persecutor, we have 
had many of his - fayre worclis, 
wharein he is myghtie aneugli, 
bot for his gude deidilis, I com- 
mend me to thaynie.” 

“ Admit, that our king be a Chris- 
tien king, yit but amen dement, 
he is a reprobat king. Of all 
the men in this nation, the king 
himself is the maist fynest, and 
maist dissembling hypoereit,”” 
A very short notice of this ser- 
mon is given bv Calderwood 
{Bisiorg of the Kirlc, vol. v. ]>. 
299), who probably had not seen 
the original notes. 
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no reason for it, inasmncli as no good "wonld ever come 
from her to 

For preacliiiig this sermon, Black was summoned by 
the privy-conncil. He refused to attend, because it 
was for a spiritual tribunal, and not for a temporal one, 
to take notice of what was uttered in the pulpit. The 
Church, to be sure, he would obey ; but, ^having received 
his message from God, he was bound to deliver it, and 
it would be a dereliction of duty, if he were to allow 
the civil power to judge such matters.'^® The king, 


The accusation, -which was 
fully proved, was, tiiat *he had 
puhlictlie sayd in pulpit, that the 
papist erles wes come home be 
the kingis knavledge and con- 
sent, quhairin his Hienes treach- 
erie wes detectit ; that all kingis 
war deuilis and come of deuilis; 
that the deuill wes the head of 
the court and in the court; 
that he pray it for the Queine 
of Scotland for the faschione, 
because he saw na appearance 
of guid in hir tyme.’ Mo^si^s 
Memoirs, p. 128. ‘Having been 
heard to affirm, that the popish 
lords had returned into the coun- 
try by the king’s permission, and 
that thereby the king had dis- 
covered the “ treacherous hypo- 
crisy of his heart that “ all kings 
were the devil’s bairns, and that 
the devil was in the court, and 
the guiders of it.” He was 
proved to have used in his prayer 
these indeceut words, when 
speaking of the queen, “We must 
pray for her for fashion’s sake ; 
but we might as well not, for she 
will never do us any gooffi” He 
called the queen of England an 
atheist, and the Lords of Session 
bribers; and said that the nobi- 
lity at large “ were degenerate, 
godless, dissemblers, and ene- 
mies to the church.”’ Grier- 


son^s History of Saint Andrews, 
p. 30, Cupar, 1838. Among the 
charges against him were, 
‘Fourthly, that he had called 
the queen of England an atheist. 
Fifthly, that he had discussed a 
suspension granted by the lords 
of session in pulpit, and called 
them miscreants and bribers. 
Sixthly, that, speaking of the 
nobility, he said they were “ de- 
generated, godless, dissemblers, 
and enemies to the church.*’ 
Likewise, speaking of the coun- 
cil, that he had called them 
“ holiglasses, cormorants, and men 
of no religion.” ’ Syottiswoodds 
History c/ the Church, vol. iii. 

p. 21. 

See the original papers on 
‘The Declinatour of the King 
and Counsel’s Judicatour in 
Maters Spirituall, namelie in 
Preaching of the Word,’ in 
Caldcrwood^s History of the Kirk, 
vol. V. pp. 457-459, 475-480. 
Tytlex {History of Scotland, jol, 
vii. pp. 326-332) has given ex- 
tracts from them, and made some 
remarks on their obvious ten- 
dency. See also on the Decli- 
nature of Jurisdiction claimed 
by the Scotch Church, Hallam^a 
Constitutional History, 4th edit. 
1842, vol. ii. p. 461; Mac- 
Imzie's Jsws and Customs of 
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greatly enraged, ordered Black to be cast into prison ; 
and it is diliicult to see wliat other course was open to 
him ; though it was certain that neither this, nor any 
measure he could adopt, would tamo the indomitable 
spirit of the Scotch Churoh.^’^^ 

In December the same year, the Church proclaimed a 
fast ; and "Welsk preached in Edinburgh a sermon, with 
the view of rousing the people against their rulers. The 
king, he told his audience, had formerly been possessed 
by a devil, and that devil being put out, seven worse ones 
had come in its place. It was, therefore, evident that 
James was demented, and it became lawful to take the 
sword of justice from his hands; just as it would be 
lawful for servants or children to seize the head of their 
family, if it had pleased heaven to afflict him with mad- 
ness. In such case, the preacher observed, it would be 
right to lay hold of the madman, and to tie him hand 
and foot, that he might do no further harmd'^® 

The hatred felt by the clergy was at this period so 
hitter, and the democratic spirit in them so strong, 


Scotland in Matters Crminalf 
Edinburgh, 1699, folio, pp. 181, 
182 

m 3\l<Crie, in his Life of MeL 
vUie, rol. ii. PP* 70 seq., has 
given an account of the punish- 
ment of Black, but, as usual, 
conceals the provocation ; or, at 
least, softens it down until it 
hardly hecomes a provocation. 
According to him, ‘ David Black 
had been served with a summons 
to answer before the privy coun- 
cil for certain expressions used 
by him in his sermons.’ Certain 
expressions, indeed I But why 
name the penalty, and suppress 
the offence ? This learned writer 
knew perfectly well what Black 
had done, and yet all the infor- 
mation bestowed on the* reader 
is a note at p. 72, contain- 
ing a mutilated extract from 
Spottiswoode. 


t Saying, “ He was possessed 
with a devil; that one devil be- 
ing put out, seven worse were 
entered in place; and that the 
subjects might lawfully rise, and 
take the sword out of his hand 
which he confirmed by the ex- 
ample of a father that falling 
into a frenzy, might he taken by 
the children and servants of the 
family, and tied hand and foot 
from doing violence.’ SpoUis^ 
woodds History of the Church of 
Scotland, iii. p. 34. See 
also Arnofs History of Edin^ 
hurgh, pp. 46, 47. 

This did not escape the at- 
tention of the English govern- 
ment ; and Elizabeth, who was 
remarkably well informed res- 
pecting Scotch affairs, wrote to 
James, in 1690, a warning, which 
was hardly necessary, but which 
must have added to his fears. 



' ' 1 -^ 
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that they seemed luiable to restrain themselves ; and 
Andrew Melville, in an andience with the king, in 1596, 
proceeded to personal insnits, and, seizing him by the 
sleeve, called him God’s silly vassal. The large 
amount of truth contained in this bitter taunt, increased 
its pungency. But the ministers did not always confine 
themselves to words. Their participation in the 
Buthven conspiracy is unquestionable ; and it is proba- 
ble that they were privy to the last great peril to which 
James was exposed, before he escaped from that turbu- 
lent land, which he was believed to govern. Certain it 
is, that the Earl of Go^vrie, who, in 1600, entrapped the 
king into liis castle in order to murder him, was the 
hope and the mainstay of the Presbyterian clergy, and 
w^as intimately associated with their ambitious schemes.*®® 
Such, indeed, was their infatuation on behalf of the 
assassin, that, when his conspiracy was defeated, and 
he himself slain, several of the ministers propagated a 
report that Gowrie had fallen a victim to the royal 


* And lest fayre semblanee, that hot brak af upon the king in sa 
easely may begile, do not brede zealiis, powt^riall, and uni’esist- 
your ignorance of suche persons able a maner, that who wbeit the 
as ether pretend religion or dis- king used his anthoritie in maist 
semble denotiou, let me warne crabbit and colerik maner, yit 
you that ther is risen, bothe in Mr. Andro bare him down, and 
your realme and myne, a secte of outtered the Commission us from 
perilous consequence, snehe as the mightie God, calling the 
wold have no kings but a presbi- king bot “ God’s sillie vassall 
trye, and take our place while and taking him be the sleive,* 
the inioy oiir privilege, with a &c. Aiitohiogmphy and IHary 
shade of Godes word, wiebe none of Janm ig. 370. See 

is juged to folow right w'ithont also Skieidd Hind ht loose, 1687; 
by ther censure the be so de- p. 52 ; and M'Crids LifeofMd- 
rn^^, Yea, looke we wel unto voL il p. 66. 

them.’ Ldters of EHzabdh and In 1593, 4, some of them 

Ja7MS r/., edited by John Bruce, form(‘d a plot to seize him. See 
Camden Society, 1849, 4to, p. 63. the evidence from the State-paper 
The Beverend James Mel- Office, in Ty tier's History of 
ville, who was present at the Scotland, vol. vix. p. 249, edit. 
scene,describesit with exuberant Edinburgh, 1845. 
delight. ‘To the quhilk, i be- ‘iie was the darling hope 
ginning to reply, in my maner, of the Presbyterian party.’ Jbid.f 
lUr. Andro doucht nochtabyd it^ vol. viL p. 410. 
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perfidy, and iliat, i3a point of fact, tlie only plot wliiefi 
ever existed was one concocted by tbe king, with fatal 
art, against bis mild and innocent Host. 

An absurdity of tbis sort^®"^ was easily believed in an 
ignorant, and, tberefore, a credulous, age. That tbe 
clergy should Have propagated it, and that in this, as in 
many other casea, they should have laboured with malig- 
nant industry to defame the character of their prince, 
will astonish no one who knows how quickly the wrath 
of the Church can be roused, and how ready the spiritual 
classes always are to cover, even with the foulest 
calumny, those who stand in their way. The evidence 
which has been collected, proves that the Presbyterian 
ministers carried their violence against the constituted 
authorities of the state, to an indecent, if not to a 
criminal, length ; and we cannot absolve them from the 
charge of being a restless and unscrupulous body, greedy 
after power, and grossly intolerant of whatever opposed 
their own views. Still, the real cause of their condtict 



was, the sjfirit of their age, and the peculiarities of their 
position. None of us can be sure that, if we were 
placed exactly as they were placed, we should have acted 
difierently. Now, indeed, we cannot read of their pro- 
ceedings, as they are, recorded in their own Assemblies, 
and by the historians of their own Church, without an 
uneasy feeling of dislike, I had almost said of disgust, at 
finding ourselves in presence of so much of superstition, 
of chicanery, of low, sordid arts, and yet, withal, of 
arrogant and unbridled insolence. The truth, however, 


183 t Q-owry’s conspiracy was 
by tlif-m charged on the king, as 
a contrivance of his to get rid of 
tliat earl.’ Barnefs Wstory of 
hiii own Time, edit, Oxford, 1823, 
vol. i. p. 31. See also 
History of ISt'otlaud, voL vii. pp. 
439, 440 ; and on the diffusion 
of ‘this absurd hallucination,’ 
see Ihe Bpottiswoode MmeUanp, 
vol. ii. p, 320, Edinburgh, 1845. 

See a good note m Pit^ 
cairn! s Criminal Trials in Bcot<^ 


land, Tol. ii. p. 179, Edinbiirgli, 
1833, 4to. Compare Lawson's 
Bool: of Berth, Edinburgh., 1847. 
p. xxxix. . ■ . 

Their language, and their 
general bearing, so enraged 
James, as to extort from liim a 
passionate declaration, in 1592, 
that ‘ it would not be w'eill till 
noblemen and gontleraen gott 
licence to breuke ministers’ 
heads.’ Calderwood's History of 
the Kir/c, Tol, v. p. 148. 
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is, that in Scotland, the age was evil, and the evil rose 
to the surface. The times were out of joint, and it Avas 
hard to set them right. The long jDrevalence of anarchy, 
of ignorance, of poverty, of feree, of fraud, of domestic 
tumult, and of foreign in%"asion, had redneed Scotland 
to a state vrhich is scarcely possible for us to realize. 
Hereafter, I shall give some evidence of the effect which 
this produced on the national character, and of the 
serious mischief which it wought. In the mean time, 
we should, in fairness to the Scotch clergy, admit that 
the condition of their country affords the best explana- 
tion of their conduct. Everything around them wns 
low and coarse ; the habits of men, in their daily life, 
were violent, brutal, and utterly regardless of common 
decency ; and, as a natural consequence, the standard 
of human actions was so depressed, that upright and 
weD-meaniug persons did not shrink from doing what 
to ns, in our advanced state of society, seems incredible. 
Let us, then, not be too rash in this matter. Let us not 
be too forward in censuring the leading actors in that 
great crisis through which Scotland passed, during the 
latter half of the sixteenth century. Much they did, 
which excites our strongest aversion. But one thing 
they achieved, which should make us honour their me- 
mory, and repute them benefactors of their species. At 
a most hazardous moment, they kept alive the spirit of 
national HBertyd*® What the nobles and the croivn had 



*At the period of which 
we speak ' (about tlie year 1584) 
* the pulpit was, in fact, the only 
organ by which public opinion 
was, or could be, expressed ; 
and the ecclesiastical courts were 
the only assemblies in the nation 
which possessed anything that 
was entitled to the name of li- 
berty or independence. Parlia- 
ment had its business prepared 
to its hand, and laid before it in 
the shape of acts which required 
only its assent. Discussion and 
ffeedom of speech were unknown 
in its meetings. The courts of 


justice were dependent on the 
will of the sovereign, and fre- 
quently had their proceedings 
regulated, and their decisions 
dictated, by letters or messages 
from the throne. It was the 
preachers who first taught the 
people to express an opinion on 
the conduct of their rulers ; and *' 
the assemblies of the Church set 
the earliest example of a regular 
and firm opposition to the arbi- 
trary and unconstitutional mea- 
sures of the court.’ M' Cries 

Life of Melville, vol. i. p. 302. 
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put in peril, tliat did tlie clergy save. By tlieir care, 
the dying spark was kindled into a blaze. When the 
light grew dim, and flickered on the altar, their hands 
trimmed the lamp, and fed the sacred flame. This is 
their real glory, and on this they may well repose. They 
were the guardians of Scotch freedom, and they stood 
to their post. Where danger was, they were forem^^. 
By their sermons, by their conduct, both public and 
private, by the proceedings of their Assemblies, by heir 
bold and frequent attacks upon persons, without regard 
to theiiV rank, nay, even by the very insolence with 
which they treated their superiors, they stirred up the 
minds of men, %voke them jS'cm their lethargy, formed 
them to habits of discussion, and excited that inquisitive 
and democi-atic spirit, wliich is the only effectual gua- 
rantee the people can ever possess against the tyranny 
of those who are set over them. This was the work of 
the Scotch clergy ; and all hail to them who did it. It 
was they who taught their countrymen to scrutinize, 
with a fearless eye, the policy of their rulers. It was 
they who pointed the finger of scorn at kings and nobles, 
and laid hare the hollowness of their pretensions. They 
ridiculed their claims, and jeered at theh mysteries. 
They tore the veil, and exposed the tricks of the scene 
which lay behind. The great ones of the earth, they 
covered with contempt; and those who were above them, 
they cast down. Herein, they did a deed which should 
compensate for all their offences, even were their offences 
ten times as great. By discountenancing that pernicious 
and degrading respect which men are too apt to pay to 
those whom accident, and not merit, has raised above 
them, they facilitated the growth of a proud and sturdy 
independence, wliich was sure to do good service at a 
time of need. And that time came quicker than any one 
had expected. Within a very few years, James became 
* master of the resources of England, and attempted, by 
tlioir aid, to subvert the liberties of Scotland. Tho 
shameful enterprise, which he began, was continued by 
his cruel and superstitious son. How their attempts 
failed ; how Charles I., in the effort, shipwrecked liis 
fortune, and provoked a rebelhon, which brought to the 
XOL, lu I 
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Scarcely had James mounted the tlarone of England, 
when lie began seriously, and on a large scale, to attempt 
to subjugate tlie Scotch Church, which, as he clearly 
saw, was the principal obstacle that stood between him 
and despotic power. While he w^as merely King of 
Scotland, he made several efforts, which were constantly 
baffled ; but now that he wielded the vast resources o£ 
England, the victory seemed easy.* As early as 1584, 
he had gained a temporary triumph, by forcing many of 
the clergy to recognize episcopacy,^ But that institu- 
tion was so repugnant to their levelling and democratic 
principles, that nothing could overcome their abhor- 
rence of it;® and, completely overawing the king, they 


* Lord Dartmouth says (Note Bcotland^ vol. vi. p. 430, vitli 
in Burnet's Histvry of his own Acts of the Parliaments of Scot- 
TimCf vol. i. p. 15): ‘The Earl land^, vol. iii. p. 303, § 20 ; also 
of Seafield told me that King the Act (p. 293, § 4), likewise in 
James frequently declared that 1584, limiting the power of the 
he never looked upon himself to General Assemblies. James, who 
be more than King of 8eot laii<l in flattered himself that he Inwl now 
name, till he came to he King of settled everything, signalized his 
England; hut now, he said, one triumph by personally almsing 
kingdom would help him to go- the clergy; ‘calling theni lowncs, 
vern the other, or he had studied smaicks, seditious knaves, and 
"kingcraft to vtn^ little purpose so fiirth,’ See a letter, dated 
from his cradle to that time.* 2nd of January 1585-6, in Jf«s- 
Compare Burnet s Memoirs of the eellany of tke Wodroiv Society ^ 
Buhe-s of Hamilton, Oxford, 1 852, p. 438, Edinburgh, 1 844. 

p, 36. ‘ No sooner was he hap- ® ‘Bishops were ahvayes looked 

pily settled on tlie throne of Eng- at with a frown.* Kirkton's His- 
land, but he went more roundly tury of the Church of Scotland, 
to work.’ p, 129, 

* Compare Tytler's History of 
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compelled Mm to give way, and to retrace Ms steps. Tiie 
result \Yas, that, in 1592, an Act of Parliament was 
passed, which, subverted the authority of the bishops, 
and established Presbjiierianism ; a scheme based on 
the idea of equality, and, therefore, suited to the wants 
of the Scotch Church.'^ 

To this statute, James had assented with the greatest 
reluctance.^ Indeed, his feeling respecting it was so 
strong, that he determined, on the first opportunity, to 


* See this remarkable statute, 
in Acts of the Farliamcnts of 
Scotland, vol. iii. pp. 641, 2. As 
some of the historians of the 
Scotch Church have greatly mis- 
represented it, I will quote that 
part which expressly repeals the 
Act of lf584, ill favour of the 
bishops. ‘ Item oure said soue- 
rane lord and estaittis of Parlia- 
ment foirsaid, abxogatis cass and 
anullis the xx act of the same 
pliamet haldin at Edinburgh the 
said zeir 1584 zeiris granting 
comissioim to bishoppis and 
vtheris iuges constitute in eccle- 
siastical causs To ressaue his 
hienes presentatioun to benefices. 
To gif eoUatioun thairvpoun 
and to put ordo*^ in all causs 
ecclesiasticall qlk his Maiestie 
and estaittis foirsaid declairis to 
be expyrit in the self and to be 
null in tyine euming and . of 
nane availi force nor effect.’ 

* ‘The King repented after 
that he had agreed unto it.’ Cal- 
demood's HUtory of the Kirk, 
vol. V. p. 162, But this gives a 
faint idea of his real feelings. 
It is perhaps hardly necessary to 
adduce evidence of the opinions 
entertained on this point, by a 
prince, one of wliose favourite 
sayings was, ‘Ko Bishop, no 
King.’ The reader will, however, 
find, in the Clarendon State Pa- 
yers (vol. ii. p. *260 Oxford, 1773, 


folio), a letter from Charles I., 
which is worth looking at, be- 
cause itfrankly avows that James, 
in loving episcopacy and hating 
Presbyterianism, w’as actuated 
rather by political motives than 
by religious ones. Charles writes : 
‘ The prudentiall part of any con- 
sideration will never be found 
opposit to the conscientious, nay 
heere, they go hand in hand ; for 
(according to lawyers lodgiqiie) 
show me any president where 
ever Presbiteriall government 
and Eegall was together, with- 
out perpetuall rebellions. Which 
V'as the cause that necessitated the 
King, my Father, to change that 
go vernement in Scotland^ Com- 
pare what is said by a Scotch 
Presbyterian of the seventeenth 
century, in Biographies edited for 
the Wodroio Society by the Eev. 
W. K. Tweedio, Edinburgh, 1846, 
vol. i. p. 13. ‘ The reason why 

King James was so violent for 
bishops was neither their divine 
institution (which he denied they 
had), nor yet the profit the Church 
should reap by them (for he knew 
well both the men and their com- 
munications), but merely because 
he believed they were useful 
instruments to turn a li mited mo- 
narchy into absolute dominion, 
and subjects into slaves, the de- 
sign in the woj’ld he minded 
most/ 
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procure its repeal, eTcn if he used force to effect liis 
purpose. The course he adopted, was characteristic 
both of the man and of the age. In December 1596, 
one of those popular tumults arose in Edinburgh, wliicli 
are natural in barbarous times, and which, under ordi- 
* naiy cii'ciimstances, would hayo been quelled, and 

nothing more th<9ught of it.® But James availed him- 
I self of this, to strike what ho deemed a decisive blow, 

! His plan was nothing less than to turn into tlie capital 

I of hi s own monar chy, large bodi es of armed and liccn sed 

banditti, who, by threatening to plunder the citj, should 
i oblige the clergy and their flocks to agree to whatever 

i terms he chose to dictate. This magnanimous scheme 

I was well worthy of the mind of James, and it was strictly 

, executed. From the north, he summoned the Highland 

nobles, and from the south, the border barons, who were 
to bo accompanied by their flerce retaiaers,— men who 
lived by pillage, and whose delight it w^as to,„jmbrne 
I their hands in blood. At the express commancf of 

i James, these ferocious brigands, on the 1st of January 

i 1597, appeared in the streets of Edinburgh, ^oati^ 

over the prospect before them, and ready, whehTtieir 
sovereign gave the word, to sack the capital, and raze 
it to the ground.'^ Besistance was hopeless. Whatever 
the king demanded, was conceded; and James sup- 
posed that the time was now come, in which he could 
firmly establish the authority of the bishops, and, by 
their aid, control the clergy, and break their refractory 
I spirit.® 

vol. vii. pp. 342-34t5. CaUer- 
•woo^s History of the ICirk, vol. v. 
pp, 514, 515,530, r)31. 

^ * Intimidated by these me- 
naces, and distressed at the loss 
of the courts of justice, they came 
to the resolution of making sur- 
render of their political and re- 
ligious liberties to the king.^ 
M^Crys Life of Melville^ vol. ii. 
p. 92. This is said of the magis- 
trates of Edinburgh. Among 
other threats, one was, the ‘raz- 
ing and ploughing of Edinburgh, 


® ‘Had it not been laid hold 
of by designing politicians as a 
I handle for accompli shing their 

measures, it would not now have 
been known that such an event 
• liad ever occurred.’ Ai‘<7ric’a 
' L\fe of Melmllej vol. ii. p. 85. 

j; ‘Harmless as this uproar was, 

it afforded the court a pretext 
for carrying into execution its 
designs against the liberties 
and government of the Church,’ 

p. 80. 

' ' Tytler'a History of Scotland, 
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In tliis undertaking, three years were consumed. To 
invsnre its success, the king, supported by the nobles, 
relied, not only on force, but also on an artifice, which 
now seems to have been employed for the first time. 
This was, to pack the General Assemblies, by inundating 
them with clergymen drawm from the north of Scotland, 
where, the old clannish and aristocratic spirit being 
supreme, the democratic spirit, found in tlie south, was 
unknown. Hi therto, these northern ministers had rartdy 
attended at the great meetings of the Church ; but 
James, in 1597, sent Sir Patrick Murray on a special 
mission to them, urging them to be present, in order 
that they might vote on his side.® They, being a very 
ignmant bodj, knowing little or nothing of the ques- 
tions really at issue, and being, moreover, ac^cmstomed 
to a state of society in which men, notwithstanding 
their lawlessness, paid the most servile obedience to 
their immediate superiors, were easily worked upon, and 
induced to do what they were bid. By their help, the 
crown and the nobles so strengthened their party in the 
General Assembly, as to obtain in many instances a 
majority ; and iiinovatious were gradually introduced, 
calculated to destroy the democratic character of the 
Scotch Church 

In 1597, the movement began. From then, until 
1600, successive Assemblies sanctioned different changes, 
all of which were marked by that aristocratic tendency 
which seemed about to carry everything before it. In 


and sowing it with salt.* Wod,- 
rows Life of Bruce ^ p. 48, pre- 
fixed to Bruce's Sermous, edited 
by the Rev. William Cunning- 
ham, Edinburgh, 1843. On this 
occasion, Eliza])eth wrote a letter 
to James, which is printed in 
Letters of Queen Elmihith and, 
James F/., 1849, 4to, pp. 120, 1 21. 

® M^Crie's Life of MdmJle, 
vol. ii. p. 100. Scot {Apohgetk-cd 
Narration of the State of the Kirk^ 
p. 88) s'ays, *Sir Patrieh Murray, 
the diligent apostle of the JSforth, 


made their acquaintance with the 
King/ Also, The Autobiography 
and Diary of Janies MetvUle, 
p. 403. 

Tytlcr's History-of Scotland, 
vol. vii. pp. 350, 359. But by far 
the best account of the influence'' 
of these northern clergy will be 
found in M^CHJs TAfeof Mehille 
(vol. ii. pp. 100-1 05, 109, 131, 
152), di’awn, in several instances, 
from manuscript authorities. 
Compare CaklerwooJs History of 
the Kirk, vol. v. p. 625. 
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1600, tlie General Assembly met at Montrose ; and 
government determined on making a final effort to 
compel the Church to establish an episcopal polity. 
Andrew Melville, by far the most influential man in 
the Church, ^aud the leader of the democratic party, had 
been elected, as usual, a member of the Assembly ; hut 
the king, arbitrarily interposing, refused to allow him 
to take his seat.** Still, neither by threats, nor by force, 
nor by promises, could the court carry their poiiit. All 
that they ol)tained was, that certain ecclesiastics should 
be allowed to sit in parliament ; but it was ordered that 
such perBons should every year lay their commissions 
at the feet of the General Assembly, and render an 
account of their conduct. The Assembly was to have 
the power of deposing them; and, to keep them in 
greater subjection, they were forbidden to call them- 
selves bisliops, but were to be content with the inferior 
title of Commissioners of the Church.*** 

” This is related by his Episcopacy’ took place at the 
nephew, James Melville. *Mr. Assemhly of Montrose, in 1600 
Andro Melvill come to the As- I subjoin a few extracts from 
sembly, by Commissoune of his the enactments of that Assembly, 
Presbytrie, but wes eommandit in order that the reader may 
to keip hisludgeing; quho, being judge for himself, and may test 
callit to the King in private, and the accuracy of wiiat 1 have 
demaudit, Quhy he wes so truble- Btated in the text. ‘ Goncerning 
same as to come to the Assembly the manor of choosing of him 
heing disehalrgit ? He answerit, that sail have vote in Parliament 
i He had a calling in the Kirk of in name of the Kirk : It is con- 

God, and of Jesus Chryst, the discendit vpon, that ke sail first 
King of kings, quliilk he bekovit berecommendit he the Kirk to his 
to disehairge at all oceasiounes, Majestie; and that the Kirk sail 
being orderlie callit thairto, as nominat sixe for every place that 
he wes at this tyme ; and that sail have neid to be filled, of 

i for feir of a grytter punischment quhom his Majestie sail choose 

I then could any earthly King in- aiie, of ^uhom he best iykes; and 

' Uict.’ 7%e Autohioffmpkt/ and his Majestie promises, ohlcises, 

* Diarj/ of James Meloilli p. 542. and binds himselfe to choose no 

vther but ane of that number: 
the rival classes, every step of And in cace his Majestie refuses 
this part of Scotch history is the the haill vpon ane just reason of 
iubj'ect of angry controversy, and ane insufficiency, and of greater 
as even Mr. f {History of suffieiencie of vthers that are not 
Scotland, vol. vii, p. 360) asserts recommendit, the Kirk sail make 
that * the final establishment of ane new recommendationn of 
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Ailer sustaining tlais repulse, James seems to liave 
been disheartened ; as he made no farther effort, though 
he still laboured underhand at the restoration of epis- 
copacy.*® If he had persevered, it might have cost him 
his crovm. For, his resources were few ; he was ex- 
tremely poor and recent events had shown that the 
clergy were stronger than he had suppi^sed. When he 
thought himself most sure of success, they had sub- 
jected him to a mortifying defeat; and this was the 
more remarkable, as it was entirely their own work ; 


men. according to the first num- 
ber, of the quhilk, ane salbe cho- 
sin be his Majestie without any 
fjirther refuisall or new nomina- 
tioun; and he that salbe ehosin 
be his Majestie, salbe admittit be 
the Synods.’ Acts of the General 
Assemblies of the Kirk of Scotland, 
Tol. ill. p. 954. * As to the cau- 

tions to keip him, that sail have 
vote in Parliament, from corrup- 
tiouns : They be these following : 
1. That he presume not, at any 
tyme, to •propone at Tarliament, 
Cmimell or Conventioiin, in name 
of the Kirk, any thing without 
expresse warrand and directioun 
from the Kirk, and sick things as 
he sail answer (for) to be for the 
weill of the Kirk, vnder the paine 
of depositioun from his office.’ 
. . . 2, ‘ He sail be bound at 
every Generali Assemblie, to give 
aneaccompt anent the discharge 
of his commissioun sen the As- 
semblie gangand befor ; and sail 
submitt himself e to thair censure, 
and stand at thair determinatioim 
quhatmmever, without appella- 
tioun ; and sail scik and obtain 
ratificatmm of Ms doings at the 
said Assemblie, vnder the paine of 
infamie and exco7nmtimcatioun,^ 
.... 6. ‘In the administration 
of discipline, collatioun of bene- 
fices, visitatioun, and all vther 


points of ecclesiasticall govern- 
ment, he sall neither vsiirpe nor 
acclaime to himselfe any power 
or jurisdietwun farther than any 
vther of the rest of hU br either, 
unlesse he be imployit be his 
hreither, vnder the paine of de- 
privatioun.’ p. 955. ‘Anent his 
name that for the Kirk sail (have) 
vote in Parliament: It is ad- 
vyseit, be vniforme consent of the 
haill brether, that he salbe callit 
Commissioner of such a place/ 
p. 956. ‘ Therfor the Generali 
Assemblie having reasonit at 
length the said questioun, tuich- 
ing the continuance of him that 
saU have vote in Parliament, 
after rotting of the same, finds 
and decemes, that he sail annu- 
atim give coimt of Ms co'mmismn 
ohtainit from the Assemblie, a7id 
lay downe the samein at thair 
feitt, to be contlnuit or alterit 
therfra be his Maiestie and the 
Assembli e, as the A ssemblie, with 
consent of hi s Maiestie, sail think 
most expedient for the weill of 
the Kirk/ p. 959. 

13 ‘"wiijie James remained in 
Scotland, the scheme of intro- 
ducing episcopacy, though never 
lost sight 0 ^ w^as cautiously pro- 
secuted/ M'Crie’s Life of Mel- 
ville, Tol. ii. p. 178. 

James, during the whole of 
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tliey being by this time so completely separated from 
the nobles, that tbey could not rely upon even a single 
member of that powerful body. 

While affairs were in this state, and while the liberties 
of Scotland, of which the Church was the guardian, 
were trembling in the balance, Elizabeth died, and the 
King of Scotland became also King of England. James 
at once determined to employ the resources of his new 
kingdom to curb his old one. In 1604, that is, only 
the year after his accession to the English throne, he 
aimed a deadly blow at the Scotch Church, by attacking 
the independence of their Assemblies ; and, by his own 
authority, he prorogued the General Assembly of Aber- 
deen.^® In 160 5, he again prorogued it ; and, to make his 
intentions clear, he, this time, refused to fix a day for 
its future meeting. Hereupon, some of the ministers, 


his reign, was chiefly dependent 
on the money which Elizabeth 
gave him, and which she dealt 
out rather niggardly. Such were 
his necessities, that ho was forced 
to pawn his plate, and, even then, 
he was often unable to defray his 
ordinary household expenses. See 
TytleT^s History of Sooilandi vol. 
vi. pp. 265, 2*66, 272 ; vol. vii. 
pp. 1 58, 378-380. Miscellany of 
the Spalding Chtb, vol. ii. pp. xlv. 
114. Gregory’s History of the 
Western Jlighlands^pp. 241, 277. 
See also a clamorous begging- 
letter from James to Elizabeth, 
written in 1591, in Zettcrs of 
Queen Elizabeth and James VL, 
1849, 4to, pp. 68, 69. In 1593, 
she apologizes for sending him 
only a small sum : * The small 
token yoit shall receave from me 
I desire yt may serve to make you 
remember the tyme and my many 
weighty affaires, wich makes it 
les than else I would, and I dowt 
nothing but when you hear© all, 
yow will beare with this.’ p. 84, 
A letter from James Eudson, 


written about the year 1691, 
states that ‘both the king’s table 
and queen’s had like to have been 
unserved by want ; and that the 
king had nothing he accounted 
certain to come into his purse, but: 
what he had from the Queen of 
England.’ BidfatUs Border His^ 
tory, p. 465, Berwick, 1848, 4to. 

Laing’s History of Scotland, 
edit. 1819, vol . ii i . p. 2 8. Colder* 
woods History of ^the Kirk, vol. 
vi. pp. 264, 328. Bower’s History 
of the University of Edinburgh, 
vol. i. p* 175, Edinburgh, 1817. 
Stevensods History of ike Church 
of Scotland, 

* Adde thereunto, that the 
letter of the commissioner and 
last moderator, conteaned no 
ceitane tyme nor day whereto 
the said Assembliesould be pro- 
rogued ; so that it imported a 
casting loose and deserting, yea, 
and tyning of the possess iomi of 
our Assemblie; than the which 
what could be more dangerous 
to the libertie and freedom of the 
Kii*k of Jesus Christ, at siielie a 
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deputed by presbyteries, took upon tbernselves to cou- 
veue it, which they had an undoubted right to do, as 
the act of the king was manifestly illegal. On the day 
appointed, they met in the session-house of Aberdeen. 
They were ordered to disperse. Haring, as tliey con- 
ceived, by the mere fact of assembling, sufficiently 
asserted their privileges, they obeyed. 3ut James, now 
backed by the power of England, resolved that they 
should feel the change of his position, and, therefore, of 
theirs. In consequence of orders wliich ho sent from 
London, fourteen of the clergy were committed to 
prison. Six of them, who denied the authority of the 
privy-council, were iiidicted for high treason. They 
were at once put upon their trial. They were con- 
victed. And sentence of death was only deferred, that 
the pleasure of the king might first be taken, as to 
'whether he would not be satisfied with some punish- 
ment that fell short of sacrificing the lives of these 
unhappy menJ® 

Tlieir lives, indeed, were spared ; hut they were sub- 
jecttnl to a close imprisonment, and then condemned to 
perpetual exile. In other parts of the country, similar 


namelie of the treatie of 
the Uriioun. when all the estates 
of the real me, and everie par- 
ticular are zealous and careful 1 
of their rights and pussessioims?* 
Calderv’ood^a History of the 
JCirk, vol. vi. pp. 309, 310. 

See a list of them in Calder* 
wood's History of the Kirh, vol. 
vi. p. 347, where the fourteen 
names are preserved with pious 
care. 

Pitcairn'* s Criminal Trials 
in Scotland^ vol. ii. pp. 494-502. 
Forhed C< rtaine Records touching 
the Estate of the Kirh, edit. 
Wodrow Society, Edinburgh, 
1846, pp. 463-496. ‘Delayed 
the giving forth of the sentence 
of condemnation till the King’s 
mind were further knowne.’ See 
also Calderwoo^s History of the 


Kirk, vol. vi. pp. 434, 449. Wlmn 
they were t\aind guilty, ‘ the 
peiple said, “ Certainely this wes 
a worke of darkues, to niak 
Chrystis faithfuii Ministeres 
tratouris to the King! God 
grant he be niver in greater 
dangeris nor off sic traitouris.^’ ’ 
MclvilCs Autobiography and 
Diary, p, 626. 

M^Crids Life of Melville, 
vol. ii. pp. 207, 208. Pitaairids 
Criminal Trials, vol. ii. p. 504. 
In connexion with these trans- 
actions, a letter is preserved in 
the Winwood Papers, which is 
much too curious to be passed 
over in silence. It is addressed 
by the Earl of Salisbury to Sir 
Charles Cornwallis, and is dated 
12th Septeir^ber 1605. Salis- 
bury, who was then at the head 
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measures were adopted, Kearlj all over Scotland, ■nuia- 
bcrs of the clergy were either imprisoned or forced to 
Terror and proscription were universal. Such 
was the panic, that it was getierallj believed that 
nothing could prevent the permanent establishment of 
di'spotism, unless there were some immediate and pro- 
vidential mter%*ence on behalf of the Chui'ch and the 
people.^^ 

Kor can it fee denied that there were plausible 


of afEiiirs, writes, * True it is 
that his seeking to 

adunu^ that kingJoine of Scotland 
with Pr flats as they are in 
England, some uf the Ministers 
have spumed against it ; and 
althouge his Majestie had ever 
warranted their calling of 
GeinTal Assemblies upon no 
other condition, then that they 
Bhould make him acquainted, 
receive his warrant, and a com- 
iiiissi oner for his Majestie resi- 
dent in their coiincells, yet have 
they (followed with some poor 
plebecall numbers) presimu'd to 
hold their General Assemblies 
in some parte of the Reaime 
contrarie to his commandenient. 
Whereupon his Majestie hath 
shewed himself displeased, and 
cyted divers of them before his 
councell,’ &c. MemoHals of 
Affairs of St ate, from the Papers 
of Sir Ralph Winwood, London, 
17*25, folio, vol. ii. p. 132. And 
yet the man who could write 
such nonsense as this, and who 
could only see, in the great 
democratic movement of the 
Scotch mind, a disinclination to 
the adornment of episcopacy, 
was deemed one of the most 
eminent statesmen of his time, 
and his reputation has survived 
him. If great statesmen discern 
so little of what is before them 


and around them, we are tempted 
to inquire, how much coiifidtmce 
ought to be placed in the 
opinions of those average states- 
men by whom countries are 
ruled. For my own part, I can 
only say, that I have had occa- 
sion to read many tlujusarid 
letters written by diplomatists 
and politicians, and I hav'e 
hardly ever found an instance of 
one of them who understood the 
spirit and tendency of the age 
in which he lived. 

* Ministers in all parts of 
the country were thrown into 
prison, or declared rebeds, and 
forced to abscond.’ hPOrlEs 
Life of Melinlle, vol. ii. p, 250. 
Liberty of speech was so com- 
pletely suppressed, that, in I6(>r), 
when the most zealous and 
iiitellig(*nt clergy were baidshed, 
* a strait eomraand ’ (was) * geviii 
to magistrats, and lUher offieiers 
of burrowis, tliat in caco any 
preacher sould speik opiulie 
aganis that baneisment, or for 
defence or meiitenence of that 
assemblie, or pray publiklie for 
ther saiftie, tlmt they sould 
be noted and manifested to the 
secret counsell, and corrected 
for their fault.’ The Hl'^torie 
of King James the S xt, p. 380, 

See an eloquent and touch- 
ing passage, in Caldermood's 
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grounds for these apprehensions. The people had no 
friends except among the clergy, and the ablest of the 
clergy were either in prison or in exile.^^ To deprive 
the Church entirely of her leaders, James, in 1606, sum- 
moned to London, Melville and seven of his colleagues, 
under pretence of needing their advice. Having got 
possession of their persons, he detained them in Eng- 
land.^'* They were forbidden to return to Scotland ; and 
Melville, who was most feared, was committed to cus- 
tody. He was then imprisoned in the Tower, W'here 
he remained four years, and from which he was only 
liberated on condition of living abroad, and abandoning 
altogether his native country.^^ The seven ministers 
who had accompanied him to London were also impri- 
soned; but, being considered less dangerous than their 
leader, they, after a time, were allowed to return home. 
The nephew of Melville was, however, ordered not to 
travel more than two miles from Newcastle ; and his 
six companions were confined in diSerent parts of 
Scotland.^® 

Everything now seemed ripe for the destruction of 
those ideas of equality of which, in Scotland, the Church 
was the sole representative. Li 1610, a General Assem- 
bly was held at Glasgow; and, as the members of it 

History of the HirJc, vol. vi. pp. sendis back for us, and withall, 
696, 697- .in the Uttir Court, reidis to us a 

" *The godliest, wisest, chairge from tlie lung not to 
learn edest, and most zealous men returne to Scotland, nor to com 
of the ministrie in Scotland, neire the King, Quein, nor Prince 
were either banished, warded, or their Courtis, ^vithoiit a speciall 
detained in Ingland, of purpose calling for and licence.’ MdviWs 
that they might not be a iett to Atitobiography, p. 661. 
the grand designe in hand.’ M'Crw's life of Melville f 
How’s History if tJte KirJc^ p. vol. ii. pp, 246, *252,* 260, 337- 
-38. 339, 403, 407-411, 414. This 

Scof sApologeticalNarraimi truJy great and fearless man died 
oftlie State of the Kirk, pp. 164, in exile, in 1622. p. 458. 

165. Compare The Autohio- MelvilV s Autohhgraphy and 

grafhy a7id Diary of James Diary, 709, Scofs Apologe-'- 
Mchill, pp. 642-645. tical Narration, '^. 194. M^Crie's 

^ Quhen we wer gone out of Life of MelvUle, vol. ii. pp. 252, 
the Palice a lytle way towards 253, 2*67, 268. 

Kingstoune, Mr. Alexander Hay 
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were nominated by tlie crowm,^^ wliatever tlae govern- 
ment -vvisbed was conceded. By tlieir vote, episcopacy 
was establisiied, and the autliority of tlie bishops over 
the ministers was fully recognized.^® A little earlier, but 
in the same year, two courts of High Commission were 
erected, one at Saint Andi'ews, and one at Grlasgow. To 
them, all ecclesi^/Stical courts were subordinate. They 
were armed with such immense power, that they could 
cite any one they pleased before them, could examine 
him respecting his religious opinions, could have him 
excommunicated, and could fine or imprison him, just 
as they thought proper. Finally, and to complete the 


* Eoyal missives were sent 
to the presbyteries, nominating 
the individuals whom they 
should chuse as their repre- 
sentatives to it’ M'Crie’s Life 
vf Melville^ vol. ii. pp. 387, 388. 
On the character of its members, 
compare Wodrow's History of 
the Sufferings of the Church of 
Scotland^ edit. Glasgow, 1838, 
vol. i. p. 256. Sieven.so7z^ s Mis’- 
lory of the Church of Scotland, 
pp. *320, 321. CrookshanJds 
Church of Scotland, Edinburgh, 
1812, vol, i. p. 28; and Calder- 
woodds History of the Kirk, vol. 
vii. pp. 97, 98. 

2* Acts of the (xmieral Assem^ 
hlies of the Kirk, vol. iii. pp. 
1096, i097. The Assembly even 
forbad the democratic notion of 
equality to be advocated. See 
p. 1101. ‘Because it is vneinll 
that laws and constitutiouns, 
either Civill or Ecclesiasticall, 
being am-s establisehit and in 
force, by publiek and opin con- 
sent, sould be controllit and 
callit in questioim by any per- 
son : tiierfor, it is statute by 
vniforme consent of this liaiU 
Asseinblie, that none of the 
Ministrie either in pulpitt in his 


preaching, or in the publiek ex- 
ercise, speake and reason against 
the acts of this present Assem- 
hlie, nor dissobey the same, 
vnder the paine of deprivatioun, 
being tryit and convict thereof ; 
and speciallie, that the questioun 
of equalitie and ineqicalitie in the 
Kirk, be not treatiit in pulpitt 
under the said paine'. 

Mr. Bussell {History of the 
Church in Scotland, vol. ii. p. 
88), misled, probably, by a pas- 
sage in Spottiswoode' s History of 
the Church, vol. iii. p. 210, says, 
‘A Court of High Commission 
was instituted.’ But it is cer- 
tain that there were two such 
courts; one for the diocese of 
Saint Andrews, and one for that 
of Glasgow. See the * com- 
missioun givin under the great 
seale to the two archbishops,’ 
dated 15th of Eebruary 1610, in 
Calderwoodis History of the Kirk, 
vol, vii. pp, 57-62. See also p. 
210; They were not united till 
Becember 1615. See Scots 
Apologetical Karration of the 
State of the Kirk, pp. 218, 239 ; 
and Crookshanks Eistory of the 
Sifferings of the Church of Scot* 
land, vol. i. p. 28. By the royal 
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IiTuniliation of Scotland, the establishment of episcopaev 
was not wnsidered complete, until an act was per- 
t nothing but its being very ignominious, 

co^d have saved from being ridiculed as an idle and 
childish farce. The archbishop of Glasgow, the bishop 
of Brechm, and the bishop of Galloway, had to travel 
^ the way to London, in order thaf they mieht be 
touched by some English bishops. Incredible as it may 
appear, it was actually supposed that there was no 
power in Scotland sufficiently spiritual to turn a Scotch- 
man into a prelate. Therefore it was, that the arch- 
bishop of Glasgow and his companions performed what 
was then an ai-duous journey to a strange and distant 
cyiffil, for the sake of receiving some hidden virtue, 
nhich, on their retura home, they might communicate 
to their breth ren. To the grief and a stonishment of 

cording as in their discretionn 
they sail hold his obstinacie and 
refuse of their directioun to have 
deserved. ^ And further, to fyne 
at their discretiouns, imprisoun, 
or warde anie suehe personn, 
who being convicted before them, 
they sail find upon tryeli to have 
toerved anie siiche punishment.' 
Hereupon, Calderwood justly re- 
marks, p. 62: ‘This commissioun 
and Gxecutioim thereof, as it ex- 
alted the aspyring bishops farre 
above any prelat that ever was 
p Scotland, so it putt the king 
in possessioun of t hat which he 
had long tyme hunted for ; to 
Witt, of the royall prerogative, 
and absolute power to use the 
bodeis and goods of the subjects 
at pleasure, without form e or • 
processe of the commoun law 
cwen then when the Xower Hous 
England was compleaning in 
their parliament upon the injurie 
tiierof. So our bishops ware fitt 
instruments to oveithrow the 
liberteis both of the Kirk and 
countee.' ' ■■ 


commission, these despotic tri- 
bunals were authorized {Calder- 
vol. vii. p. 59) Uo call 
before them at suche tymes and 
pipes as they salle thinke meete, 
anie person or persons dwelling 
and remaining within their pro- 
vinces respective above writtin 
of &t. Andrews or Glasgow, or 
within anie dioeeis of the same, 
being offenders ather in life or 
religioun, whom they hold anie 
way to be scandalous, and that 
they take tryeli of the same ; and 
if they find them guiltie and 
impenitent, refusing to acknow- 
ledge their offence, they sail give 
command to the preacher of that 

parish where they dwell, to pro- 
ceed^ with sentence of excom- 
uiunication against them ; which, 
if .it be protracted, and their 
command by that minister , be 
not presentiie obeyed, they sail 
conveene anie suehe minister 
before them, and proceed in 
censuring of him for his disobe- 
meup, ather by suspensioiin, 
aepnvatioun, or wairding, ac- 
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tlieir country, these unworthy priests, abandoning the 
traditions of their native land, and forgetting the proud 
spirit which animated their fathers, consented to abjure 
their own independence, to humble themselves before 
the English Church, and to submit to mummeries, 
which, in their hearts, they must have despised, hut 
which were nojy inflicted upon them by their ancient 
and inveterate foes.^® 

We may easily imagine what would he the future 
conduct of men, who, merely for their o^vn aggrandize- 
jnent, and to please their prince, could thus renounce 
|the cherished independence of the Scotch Church, They 
^ who crouch to those who are above them always trample 
Ion those who are below them. , Directly they returned to 
"^‘Scotland, they communicated the consecration they had 
received in England to their fellow-bishops,®' who were 
of the like mould to themselves, in so far as all of them 
aided James in his attempt to subjugate the liberties of 
their native country. Being now properly ordained, 
their spiiutual life was complete ; it remained for them to 
secure the happiness of their temporal life. This they did, 
by gradually monopolizing all authority, and treating 
with unsparing severity those who opposed them. The 
full triumph of the bishops was reserved for the reign 
of Charles I., when a number of them obtained seats in 
the privy-council, where they behaved with such over- 
bearing insolence, that even Clarendon, notwithstanding 


See Sievenso7i*s History of 
the Church of Scotland, p. 93, and 
Kirhfon*s History ^ p. 15, Kirk- 
ton indignantly says, that James 
*pers waded a few unworthy men 
to peijure themselves, and after 
their episcopal! consecration by 
the Engiisli bishops in England, 
to exercise that odious office in 
Scotland against their own oath 
and theconsidencesof tlieir breth- 
ren,* Compare the contempt uous 
notice, in Row's History of the 
Kirk, p. ‘283, on the ‘ anoynting 
of oyle and other ceremonies/ 
and on *the foolish gtiyses in it.* 


Indeed, on this subject, every 
Scotch writer who cared for the 
liberty of his country, expressed 
himself either with contempt or 
indignation. 

Calderwood, with ill-sup- 
pressed bitteriK'ss, says, * efter 
the same maner that they were 
consecrated th<-mselfs, (ds netre 
as they could mitate.' History 
of the Kirk, vol. vii. p. 1 .52/ Com- 
pare Wodrow's Collicfurns, vol. i. 
pari i. p. 293. ‘The Bishops 
ordeaned in England ketped as 
near the manner taken with them- 
selves there as they could,’ 
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his Dotorious partiality for their order, censures their 
conduct.^^ In the time, however, of James I., they car- 
ried nearly everything before them.^^ They deprived 
the towns of their pri^eges, and forced them to receive 
magistrates of their own ehoosing.^^ They accumulated 
wealth, and made an ostentatious display of it ; which 
was the more disgraceful, as the county was miserably 
poor, and their fellow-subjects were starving around 
them.3* The Lords of the Az’ticles, without whose sanc- 


* Some of them, by want of 
temper, or want of breeding, did 
not behave themselves with that 
decency in their dehates, towards 
the greatest men of the kingdom, 
as in discretion they ought to 
have done, and as the others rea- 
sonably expected from them/ 
Clarendon^ s History of the Bebel- 
lioTii edit. Oxford, 1843, p. 35, 
In 1633, *nine of them were 
privy councillors;’ and * their 
pride was cried out upon as un- 
supportable/ Burnet's Menioirs 
of the BuJces of Hamilton^ p. 38. 
Sir John Scot imputes to them 
‘insolence, pride, and avarice/ 
Scot's Staggering State of the 
Scots States}7te7i, Edinburgh, 1 754, 
p. 41. See also Spalding's His- 
tory of the Troubles f vol. i. pp. 46, 
47, Edinburgh, 1828, 4to. 

^ So early as Ibis, a letter 
from J ames Inglish (preserved in 
Wodrow's ColleMions, voL ii. part 
i. p. 110, Glasgow, 1845, 4to) 
complains that ‘the libertys of 
the Lord’s Kirk are greatly 
abridged by the pride of Bishops, 
and their power daily increases 
over her/ Civil rights were 
equally set at nought by the 
bishops ; and, among other 
enactments wliich they obtained, 
one was, ‘ that no man should be 
permitted to practise or profess 
any physic, unless he had first 


satisfied the bishop of the diocese 
touching his religion.’ Spottis- 
woode's History of the Church of 
Scotland t vol. iii* p. 236. This 
at once gave them the control of 
the whole medical profession. 

‘Not satisfied with ruling 
the church-courts, they claimed 
an extensive civil authority with- 
in their dioceses. The burghs 
were deprived of their privileges, 
and forced to receive such magis- 
trates as their episcopal supe- 
riors, in concert ’with the court, 
were pleased to nominate/ . . . 
‘Archbishop Gladstanes, in a 
letter to the King, J une the 9th 
1611, says : “ It was your pleasure 
and direction, that I sould be pos- 
sessed with the like privileges in 
the election e of the magistrats 
there (in St. Andrews), as my 
lord of Glasgow is endued with 
in that his city. Sir, whereas 
they are troublesome, I will be 
answerable to your Majesty and 
Counsell for them, after that I 
be possessed of my right.” Ms. 
in febl. Jiirid. Edin. Si. 6, 9. n''. 
72/ HTCrie's Life of Melmlle, , 
vol. ii. p. 422. 

And their prodigality was 
equal to their rapacity. When 
Ajchbishop Gladstanes died, in 
1615, it was ascertained that, 

‘ notmthstanding of the great 
rent of his bishoprick, he died in 
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tion no measure could be presented to parliament, bad 
been bitberto elected by laymen ; but tbe bishops now 
effect€)d a change, by virtue of which the right of nomi- 
nation devolved on tliemselves.^^ Having thus gained 
possession of the legislature, they obtained the enact- 
ment of fresh penalties against their countrymen. Great 
numbers of the clergy they suspended; others they 
deprived of theib benefices ; others they imprisoned. 
The city of Edinburgh, being opposed to the rites and 
ceremonies lately introdnced, and being, like the rest 
of the country, hostile to episcopacy, the bishops fell on 
it also, displaced several of its magistrates, seized some 
of the principal citizens, and threatened to deprive it of 
the CO arts of jnstice, and of the honour of being the seat 
of govornment.^^ 

In the midst of all this, and while things seemed to 
be at their worst, a great reaction w^as preparing. And 
the explanation of the reaction is to be found in that 


the debt of twentie tliowsand 
pounds.” Cal(Lerv)ood^ s History 
of tlie, Kirk, voL vii, p, 197. See 
also p. 303. Also the case of the 
Bishop of Galloway, who died in 
1619, and of whom Calderwood 
says {History of the Kirk, voL vii- 
p. 350), ^It is thought, that if 
just calculation were made of 
the eommoditie extorted by him 
through his dioeie, by advice of 
his two covetous coiinsellours, 
Andro Couper, liis brother, and 
Joline Gilmour, wrytter in Edin- 
burgh, for his use and theirs, 
by raeting of rents, getting of 
grassoumes, setting of tacks, of 
teithes, and other like meaiies, 
wold surmount the soume of au 
hundreth thousand merks, or, in 
the opinion of others, almost the 
double; so that manie within 
that dioeie, and the annexed pre- 
lacies, sail hardlie recover their 
^stetes in their time.* Compare 
TOL. HI. 3 


Stevenson* s History of the Churchy 
pp. 212, 392. 

On this change, which was 
completed in 1621, see 
History of Scotland^ vol. iii. p. 88 ; 
Catderimod*s History of the Kirkt 
Yol. vii. p. 490 ; and Baillids Let^ 
iers and Journals^ vol. i. p. 486, 
edit. Laing, Eclinburgh, 1841. 

Calderwood* s History of the 
Kirk, vol. vii. pp. 472-474, 507, 
509, 511, 517-520, 530-543, 
649-553, 50)6, 567, 614, 621. 
Laing' s History of Scotland, vol. 
iii. pp. 90, 91." Laing, very un- 
justly, accuses the bishops of 
being so merciful as to disapprove 
of some of these transactions. 
But whoever has read much of 
the Scotch literature of the seven- 
teenth century, will cheerfully 
exonerate the bishops from a 
charge, which they would them- 
selves have repelled, an d to which 
Ihev are nowise amenable. 
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vast and pregnant principle, on wHcli I liave often in- 
sisted, but -wEicli our common historians are unable to 
'Understand ; namelj, that a bad government, bad laws, 
|or laws badly administered, are, indeed, extremely inju- 
■prions at the time, but can produce no permanent mis- 
chief; in other words, they may harm a country, but 
Jean never ruin it. As long as the p^eople are sound, 
fthere is life, and while there is life, there will he re- 
daction, In such case, tyranny provokes rebellion, and 
^despotism causes feedom. But if the people are un- 
|sound, all hope is gone, and the nation perishes. In 
Jboth instances, government is, in the long run, inopera- 
Jtive, and is nowise responsible for the iStimate result. 
iThe ruling classes have, for the moment, immense 
fpower, which they invariably abuse, except when they 
lare restrained, either by fear, or by shame. The people 
Imay inspire them with fear ; public opinion may inspire 
Hbem with shame. But whether or not that shall happen, 

I depends on the spirit of the people, and on the state of 

I opinion. These two circumstances are themselves go- 
verned by a long chain of antecedents, stretching back 
to a period, always very distant, and sometimes so 
fremote as to baffle observation. When the evidence is 
ij sufficiently abundant, those antecedents may he gene- 
jralized; and their generalization conducts us to cer- 
Itain large and powerful causes, on which the whole 
movement depends. In short periods, the operation of 
these causes is imperceptible, but in long periods, it is 
conspicuous and supreme ; it colours the national cha- 

t ter ; it controls the great sweep and average of affairs. 

Scotland, as I have already shown, general causes 
made the people love their clergy, and made the clergy 
love Hberfy. As long as these two facts coexisted, the 
destiny of the nation was safe. It might be injured, 
insulted, and trampled upon. It might be harmed in ^ 
various ways ; but the greater the harm, the surer the 
remedy, because the higher the spirit of the countiy 
would he roused. All that was needed was, a little more 
time, and a little more provocation. We, who, standing 
at a distance, can contemplate these matters from an 
elevation, and see how events pressed on and thickened, 
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cannot mistake tlie regularity of tteir sequence. Koi« 
withstanding the apparent confusion, all was orderly 
and methodical. To us, the scheme is revealed. There 
is the fabric, and it is of one hue, and one make. The 
pattern is plainly marked, and fortunately it was worked 
into a texture, whose mighty web was not to be broken, 
either by the arts, or the violence, of designing men. 

It was, therefore, of no avail that tyranny did her 
utmost. It was of no avail that the tiuone was occu- 
pied by a despotic and unscrupulous king, who was 
succeeded hy another, more despotic and more un- 
scrupulous than himself. It was of no avail that a 
handful of meddling and intrusive bishops, deriving 
their consecration from London, and supported by the 
authority of the English church, took counsel together, 
and conspired against the liberties of -yieir native land. 
They played the part of spies and of traitors, but they 
played it in vain. Yet, everything that government 
could give them, it gave. They had the law on their 
side, and they had the right of administering the law. 
They were legislators, councillors, and judges. They 
had wealth ; they had high-soundiag titles ; they had 
all the pomp and attributes for which they bartered 
their independence, and * with which they hoped to 
dazzle. the eyes of the vulgar.. Still, they could not 
turn tack the stream ; they could not even stop it ; 
th%’ could not prevent it from coming on, and swal- 
lowing them up in its course. Before that generation 
passed away, these little men, big though they were in 
their own conceit, succumbed, and fell. The hand of 
the age was upon them, and they were unable to resist. ' 
They were struck down, and humbled : they were 
stripped of their offices, their honours, and their 
splendour; they lost all which minds like theirs hold 
' most dear. Their fate is an instructive lesson. It is a 
lesson, both to the rulers of nations, and to those who 
write the history of nations. To rulers, in so far as it 
is one of many proofs how little they can do, and how 
insignificant is the part which they play in the great 
drama of the world. To historians, the result should 
be especially instructive, as convincing them that the 
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In October 1637, Baillie, vol. iii.p.131. Chambers’ Annals^ 
who was carefully watching the vol. ii. pp. 101-104. Sjpaldmg’s 
course of affairs, 'wu'ites, ‘ No History of the Troubles in Scot- 
man may speak any thing in iandf vol. i. pp. 47, 48. 
publiek for the king’s part, except ‘The accusation, among 

he would have himself marked themselves a bond of union, and 
for a sacrifice to be killed one to their enemies a signal of hos- 
day. I think our people pos- tiiity, was subscribed by the 
sessed with a bloody devill, fare nobility, the gentry, the clergy', 
above any thing that ever I could and afterwards by all ranks, aiicl 
have imagined, though the masse almost by every corporation in 
in Latine had been presented.’ the kingdom.’ Lamf s History 
And, in a postscript, dated 3rd of Scotland, rol, iii, » 
October, he adds: ‘ My fears in Ibid., vol. iii. p. 138. 

my former went no farther then ‘ It was signed by a large 

to aiie ecciesiastik separation, majority of the people, in a pa- 
but now I am more affrayit for a roxysm of enthusiasm beyond all 
bloudie civill warr.'' BaiUids ejL'MnifQ mom hisiovyJ Cham-' 
Letters and Journals, edit. Laing, herd Annals, vol. ii. p. 105. Kirk- 
Edinburgh, 1841, vol. i. pp. 23, ton, who was a contemporaiy, 
25. V ^ says, ‘And though only eleven 

*» Lainfs History of Scotland, private men (and some of them 


events on -tvHcli tliey concentrate tlieir attention, and 
wliicli they believe to be of snpreme importance, are in 
reality of trifling value, and, so far from holding the 
first rank, ought to be made subservient to those large 
and comprehensive studies, by whose aid alone, we can 
ascertain the conditions which determine the tread and, 
destiny of nations. v 

The events that now happened in Scotland, may he 
quickly told. The patience of the country was well- 
nigh exhausted, and the day of reckoning was at hand.^* 
In 1637, the people began to rise. In the summer of 
that year, the first great riot broke out in Edinburgh.^^ 
The flame quickly spread, and nothing could stop it. 
By October, the whole nation was up, and an accusation 
was preferred against the bishops, which was signed by 
nearly every corporation, and by men of all ranks.'*® In 
November, the Scotch, in defiance of the Crown, 
organized a system of representation of their own, in 
which every class had a share.*** Early in 1638, the 
National Covenant was framed ; and the eagerxiess with 
which it was sworn to, showed that the people were 
determined, at all hazards, to vindicate their rights.^^ 
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It was now evident tliat all was over. During the 
summer of 1638, preparations were made, and, in tlie 
autumn, tlie storm broke. In ISTovember, the first General 
Assembly seen in Scotland for twenty years, met at 
Glasgow.'^^ Tbe Marquis of Hamilton, tlie king’s com- 
missioner, ordered the members to separate.'*^ They 
refused.^® Hor** would they disband, until they had 
done the work expected from them.'*® By their vote, 
the democi'atio institution of presbjrteries was restored 
to its old power ; the forms of consecration were done 
away with ; the bishops were degraded from their 
functions, and episcopacy was abolished.**^ 

Thus, the bishops fell, even more rapidly than they 
had risen.'*^ As, however, their fall was merely a part 


very ineonsiderable) had the 
boldness first to begin this work, 
without ever asking leave of king 
or council, yet was it very quickly 
taken by all the people of Scot- 
land, with hands lifted up in 
most solemn manner/ KirMon^s 
History of the Church of Scotland, 
p. 33. Lord Somerville, taking 
a somewhat dilferent view of 
afiliirs, remarks, that ‘ the gene- 
ralitie of the natione entered 
into a hellish covenant, wherein 
they mutually ohleidged them- 
selves to extirpate episcopacy, 
and to defend each other against 
all persones whatsoever, noe not 
excepting the persone of his 
sacred majestie; but upon con- 
ditiones of ther oune frameing.’ 
Somervilld sMmorie of the Somer- 
villes, vol. ii. p. 187. 

There had been no General 
Assembly since 1618- Argyll's 
Presbytery Examined, p. 102 ; 
and the Spottiswoode MiscelUmy, 
vol. i. p. 88. But ‘ the provin- 
cial synods, presbyteries, and 
■sessions still remained, and in 
these, good men mutually com- 
forted one another,’ Stevmsoris 


History of the Church of Scotland, 

p. 162. 

* The assembly went on at 
such a rate, that the marquis 
judged it no longer fit to bear 
with their courses.’ Burjiefs 
Memoirs of the Pukes of Hamil- 
ton, p. 128. *In end, seeing 
nothing said in reason did pre- 
vail, he, in his majesty’s name, 
dissolved the assembly, and dis- 
charged their further proceeding 
under pain of treason.’ p. 135. 

Stevenson^s History of the 
Church of Scotland, p, 310. 

* Notwithstanding the Pro- 
clamation,the Assembly presenUy 
thereafter met, and sat daily fur 
divers weeks, until they had done 
their affairs, and were themselves 
pleas’d to dissolve.’ Guthrfs 
Memoirs, p. 4 1, edit. London, 
1702. 

” Acts of the- General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland, from 
i638 to 1842, Edinburgh, 1843, 
pp. 9-1 8. Sievenso7is History of 
the Church of Scotland, 332, 
338. 

See, on their fall, some 
highly characteristic remarks in 
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of the democratic movement, matters conld not stop 
there.**^ Scarcely had the Scotch expelled their 
bishops, when they made war upon their king. In 1639, 
they took np arms against Charles. In 1640, they 
invaded England. In 1641, the king, with the hope of 
appeasing them, visited Scotland, and agreed to most 
of their demands. It was too late. The people were 
hot, and a cry for blood had gone forth. War again 
broke out. The Scotch nnited with the English, and 
Charles was every where defeated. As a last chance, 
he threw himself upon the mercy of his northern 
subjects."'^ But his offences were of that rank and 


Jfjcdlliis Lctkrs and JotiTnal$j ger, that it threatens not only the 
Yol. i. p. 168. In 1689, Howell Monarchical Government there, 
writes from Edinburgh, ^Th© hut even that of this kingdom^ 
Bishops are all gone to wrack, Clarendon State Payers, vol. ii. 
and they haye had but a sorry p. 81, Oxford, 1773, folio. This 
funeral ; the very name is grown is the earliest intimation I have 
so contemptible, that a black dog, met with of Charles and his ad- 
if he hath any white marks about visers being aware of their real 
him, is called Bishop, Our Lord peril. But though tlie king was 
of Canterbury is grown here so capable of fear, he was incapable 
odious, that they call him com- of compunction. There is no 
monly in the pulpit, the Priest eridenee on record, to show that 
of Baal, and the Son of Belial.^ he even felt remorse for having 
SowelHs Letters, edit London, planned and executed those arbi- 
1754, p. 276. trary and unprincipled measures, 

‘ That people, after they by which he inflicted immense 
had once begun, pursued the misery upon Scotland and Eng- 
business^ vigorously, and with land, but more especially upon 
all imaginable contempt of the Scotland, 
government' Clarendon^ s Bis- *The kinge was now so 

iory of the Behellw^. 45. How, waik, haueiiig nether toune, fort, 
for the first time, the English nor armie, and Oxford being a 
government began to tremble, waik and onfortified toune, from 
On 13th December 1639, Secre- whence he looked daylie to be 
tary Windebank writes, * His taken perforce, he therefor re- 
Majesty near these six weeks solues to cast himself into the 
last past hath been in continual arms of the Scots ; who, being 
cona^tations with a select Com- his natiue people, and of late so 
mittee of some of his Council (of ongratfullie dealt with by the 
which I have had the honour to Inglish, he hoped their particular 
be one), how to redress his affairs credit, and the credit of the wholl 
in Scotland, the fire continuing natione depending thereupon, 
there, and growing to that dan- they would not baslie rander him 
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iTixTiriant growtTa, tliat it was impossible to forgiTe 
them. Indeed, tbe Scotcb, instead of pardoning Mm, 
turned Mm to profit. He liad not onlj trampled on 
tbeir liberties, be bad also put tbem to an enormous 
expense. For tbe injury, be could offer no adequate 
atonement ; but tlie expense tbey bad incurred, might 
be defrayed. And as it is an old and recognized maxim, 
that be wbo cannot pay witb^Ms purse, ^ shall pay with 
bis bqdy, tbe Scotcb saw no reason w£y tbey should 
not derive some advantage from tbe person of tbeir 
sovereign, particularly as, bitberto, be bad caused tbem 
nothing but loss and annoyance. They, therefore, 
gave Mm up to the English, and, in return, received a 
large sum of money, which they claimed as arrears due 
to tbem for the cost of making war on bim.®^ By this 
arrangement, both of tbe contracting parties benefited. 
Tbe Scotcb, being very poor, obtained what tbey most 


to the Inglish,* Gordon^s JBri- 
tane'sDiste77iper, p.l 93, published 
by the Spalding Club, Aberdeen, 
1844, 4to. 

That it may not be sup- 
posed, that, as an Englishman, I 
misrepresent this transaction by 
looking at it from an English 
point of view, I will merely quote 
what Scotch writers have said 
respecting it. * G-iveing up the 
king to the will and pleasure of 
the English parliament, that soe 
they might come by ther money.’ 
Somerville's Memorie of the Somer- 
villes, vol. ii. p. 366. ‘ The Scots 
sold their unfortunate king, who 
had fled to them for protection, 
to the commissioners of the Eng- 
lish Parliament, for 200,000/, 
sterling.’ Lyon's History of St. 
Andrews, voL ii. p. 38. ‘The 
incident itself was evidence of a 
bargain with a quid pro quo' 
Burton's History of Scotland, 
vol. i. p. 493. ‘ The sale of the 

king to the parliament.’ Napier^ s 
Idfe of Montrose, Edinburgh, 


1840, p. 448. ‘The king was 
delivered up, or rather sold, to 
the parliament’s conimissioners.’ 
Brown's History of Glasgow, vol. 
i. p. 91. ‘Their arrears were 
undoubtedly due ; the amount 
was ascertained before the dis- 

E ute concerning the disposal of 
is person, and the payment was 
undertaken by the English par- 
liament, five montlis previous to 
the delivery, or surrender of the 
king. But the coincidence, how- 
ever unavoidable, between that 
event and the actual discharge 
and departure of their army, still 
affords a presumptive proof of 
the disgraceful imputation of 
having sold their king ; “ as the 
English, unless previously as- 
sured of receiving his person, 
would never have relinquished a 
sum so considerable as to weaken 
themselves, while it strengthened 
a people with whom such a ma- 
terial question remained to he 
discussed/* * Laing's History of 
Scotland, vol. iii. pp. 369, 370. 
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iacked. Tlie English^ a wealthy people, had indeed to 
pay the money, but they were recompensed by getting 
hold of them oppressor, against whom they thirsted for 
reyenge ; and they took good care neyer to let him 
loose, until they had exacted the last penalty of his 
great and manifold crimes.®- 

After the execution of Charles I., fiie Scotch recog- 
nized his son as his successor. But before they would 
crown the now king, they subjected him to a treatment 
which hereditary sovereigns are not much accustomed 
to receive. They made him sign a public declaration, 
expressing his regret for what had happened, and 
acknowledging that his father, moved by evil counsels, 
Iiad unjustly shed the blood of his subjects. He was 
also obliged to declare, that by these things he felt 
humbled in spirit. He had, moreover, to apologize for 
his own errors, which he ascribed partly to his inex^ 
perience, and partly to the badness of his education.®^ 

A letter from Sir Edw, ciniel and illegal piinisliment 
Hyde to Lord Hatton, dated on those who oppose him, and, 
April 12, 1649 (in the Claren^ sooner than renoinice his designs, 
don State l^aperSt voi. ii, p. 479, engages in a civil war, setting 
Oxf. 1773, fol.), says of Charles fathers againsttheir children, dis- 
II., that the Scotch ‘sold his organizing society, and causing 
fiither to those who murdered the land to run with blood. Such 
him.' But this is not true, men are outlaws ; they are the 
Charles I., thotigh certainly enemies of the human race ; who 
bought by the English, was not shall wonder if they fall, or, 
muidered by them. He was tried having fallen, who shall pity 
in the face of day ; he was found tliem ? 

guilty; he was executed. And The declaration was signed 
most assuredly never did a year by Charles on the 16th August 
pass, without men far less crimi- 1650. An abridgment of it is 
nal than he, suffering the same given in Balfour's Annaks of 
fate. Possibly, they are right voi. iv. pp. 92-94 ; but 

who deem all capital punishment the entire document is preserved 
needless. That, however, has by Sir Edward Walker. See 
never been proved; and if this Journal of Affairs in Scotland ^ 
last and most terrible j^enalty is in Walkers Historical Biscoitrses^ 
ever to be exacted, I cannot tell London, folio, 1705, pp. 170-176. 
where we should find a more fit- In it Charles is made to state 
ting subject to undergo it, than a that, ‘though his Majesty as a 
despot who seeks to subju:;ate dutiful son be obliged to Imnour 
the liberties of the people over the memory of his Boyal Father, 
whom he is called to rule, inflicts and have in estimation the per- 
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To evince tlie sincerity of this confession, and in order 
that the confession might be generally known, he was 
commanded to keep a day of fasting and humiliation, 
in wliich the w'hole nation wnuld weep and pray for 
him, in the hope that he might escape the consequences 
of the sins committed hy his fi'imily.^'* 

The spirit, of i^hich acts like these are but symptoms, 
continued to animate the Scotch during the rest of the 
seventeenth century. And fortunately for them it did 
so. For, the reigns of Charles IL and James II. were 
hut repetitions of the reigns of James I. and Charles I 
From IGGO to 1G88, Scotland was again subjected to a 


sou of his Mother,* yet doth he 
desire to be deeply humbled and 
afiiuted in spirit before God, be- 
cause of his Father’s hearkening 
unto and following evil councils, 
and his opposition to the work of 
reformation, and to the solemn 
league and covenant by which so 
much of the blood of the Lord’s 
people hatli been shed in theso 
kingdoms.’ He went on to say, 
tliat though ho might palliate 
his own misconduct by pleading 
* his education and age,’ he thinks 
it better to ‘ingeniously acknow- 
ledge all his own sins and the 
sins of his father’s l^ouse.’ Bur- 
net {History qfhis own Time^ vol. 
i. p. 97) says of this declaration: 
‘In it there were many hard 
things. The king owned the sin 
of his father in marrying into an 
idolatrous family: he acknow- 
ledged the bloodshed in the late 
wavs lay at his father’s door: he 
expressed a deep sense of his own 
ill education,’ &c. 

In reference to this event 
the following entry occurs in La- 
mont’s Journal: ‘ 16i50, I)oc. 22. 
— The fast appointed by the com- 
mission of tlie kirke to be keiped 
th rouge the kingdome before 
the coronatione, was keiped att 


Largo the forsaide day by Mr. Ja, 
Magiil; his lecture, Reu. 3. from 
V. 14 to the end of the chapt. ; 
his text Reu. 2. 4, 5. Vpon the 
Thursday following, the 26 of 
this instant, the fast was keiped 
in likemaner; his lecture 2. Chro. 
29 to V. 12; his text 2. Chron. 
12, 12. The causes of the first 
day (not read) was, the great con- 
tempt of the gospell, holden forth 
in its branches ; of the second 
day (which were read), the sinns 
of the king, and of his father’s 
house, where sundry offences of 
K. James the 6 wereaknowlodged, 
and of K. Charles the 1, and of R. 
Oh. the 2, nowe king.’ 'Ihe Diary 
of Mr. John Lamonty of Nmion, 
p. 25, Edinbuigh, 1830, 4to. See 
also BailU^s Letters and JournaiSy 
vol . iil p. 1 07 ; BicoWs Diary, 
Edinbnrgli, 4to, 1836, p. 38 ; 
Hovds Continuation of Blair' s 
Autobiography, edit. "Wodrow 
Society, p. 255 ; Bower's History 
of the University of Edinburgh, 
vol. i. p. 253 ; Presbytery Book of 
Btrathbogie, edit. Spalding Club, 
p. 169; and, above all, the 
ters of the Presbytery of iMnark, 
published by the Abbotsford 
Club, Edinburgh, 1839, 4to, 
pp. 88, 89. 
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tyranny, so cmel, and so exliaTisting, tliat it would hare 
broken tbe energy of almost any otker nation.*^ Tlie 
nobles, wbose power bad been slowly but constantly 
declining, were nnable to resist tbe Engbsb, witb 




** Wodrow, who had before 
him the records of the Pri-vy 
Cotmcil, besides otlier evidence 
now lost, says, that the period 
from 1660 to 1688 was * a very- 
horrid scene of oppression, hard* 
ships, and cruelty, which, were 
it not incontestably true, and well 
vouched and supported, could not 
be credited in after ages.’ JVod-- 
row's History of the Chur ch of 
Scotland from the Hesioraiion to 
the Hmolution, vol. i. p. 57. And 
the Beverend Alexander Shields, 
quaintly, but truly, observes, 

* that the said Government was 
the most untender, unpeaceahle, 
tyrannical, arbitrary and wicked, 
that ever was in Scotland in any 
age or period.* Shieldd Scots 
Inquisition j Edinburgh, 1745, 
p. 24. 

When James I. ascended 
the throne of England, Hhe 
principal native nobility* accom- 
panied him ; and ‘ the very peace 
which ensued upon the union of 
tlie crowns, may be considered as 
the conmieneement of an era in 
which many of our national 
strongholds were either trans- 
formed into simple residences or 
utterly deserted,* Irmnfs Eis- 
iory of Humhartonshiref 4to, 
1860, pp. 137, 166. The nobles 

* had no further occasion to make 
a figure in war, their power in 
vassalage was of little use, and 
their influence of course decayed. 
They knew little of the arts of 
peace, and had no disposition to 
cultivate them.* The Interest of 
Scotland Considered, Edinburgh, 


1733, p. 85^ Under Charles I., 
the movement continued ; * which 
fell out, partly through the giddi- 
ness of the times, hut more by 
the way his Majesty had taken at 
the beginning of his reign ; at 
which time he did recover from 
divers of them their hereditary 
offices, and also pressed them to 
quit their tithes (which formerly 
had kept the gentry in a depen- 
danee upon them), whereby they 
were so weaken’d that now when 
he stood most in need of them 
(except the chief of the clans) 
they could command none hut 
theirvassals.* Cuthr^s Memoirs, 
edit 1702, pp. 127, 128. Then 
came the civil wars, and the rule 
of Cromwell, during wliicli they 
suffered both in person and in 
property. Compare Chambers' 
Annals, vol. ii. p. 225, with. Lain fs 
History of Scotland, vol. iii. pp. 
515, 616. In 1654, Bailliewrites 
{Letters and Joitrncds, vol. iii. p. 
249) : * Our nohilitie, weell near 
all, are wracked.’ In 1656, *Our 
nobles lying up in prisons, and 
under forfaultries, or debts, pri- 
vate or piihlict, are for the most 
part either broken or breaking.* 
Md., p. 3 1 7. And, in 1 658, the 
same observer writes (vol. iii. p. 
387) : ‘ Our noble families are 
almost gone: Lennox lies little 
in Scotland unsold ; Hamilton’s 
estate, except Arran and the Ba- 
ronrie of Hamilton, is sold ; Ar- 
gyle can pay little annuclrentfor 
seven or eight hundred thousand 
merks ; and he is no more dro-wned 
in debt than publict hatred, al- 
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“wliom, indeed, tliej rather seemed willmg to combine, 
in order that they might have a share in plundering 
and oppressing their own country In this, the most 
unhappy period through which Scotland had passed 
since the fourteenth century, the government was ex- 
tremely powerful ; the upper classes, crouching before 
it, thought only of securing their own safety ; the judges 
were so corrupt, that justice, instead of being badly 
administered, was not administered at allj^® and the 
parliament, completely overawed, consented to what 
was termed the recissory act, by which, at a single 


most of all, both Scottish and 
English ; the Gordons are gone ; 
the Douglasses little better ; Eg- 
lintoiin and Glencairn on the 
brink of breaking ; many of onr 
chief families estates are crack- 
ing; nor is there any appearance 
of any human relief for the 
tyme/ 

The result of all this is thus 
described by Wodrow, under the 
year 1661: *Our nobility and 
gentry were remarkably changed 
to the worst : it was but few of 
such, who had been active in the 
former years, were now alive, and 
those few were marked out for 
ruin, A young generation had 
sprung up under the English go- 
vernment, educated under penury 
and oppression ; tlieir estates were 
under burden, and many of them 
had little other prospect of mend- 
ing their fortunes, but by the 
king^s favour, and so were ready 
to act that part he was best 
, pleased with/ Wodrow's History 
of the Church of Scotland, vol. i. 
p. 89. 

* At the Eestoration, Charles 
II. regained full possession of the 
royal prerogative in Scotland; 
and the nobles, whose estates 
were wasted, or their spirit bro- 
ken, by the calamities to which 


they have been exposed, were less 
able and less willing than ever 
to resist the power of the crown. 
During liis reign, and that of 
James YII., the dictates of the 
monarch were received in Scot- 
land with most abject submission. 
The poverty to which many of the 
nobles were reduced, rendered 
them meaner slaves and more in- 
tolerable tyrants than ever. The 
people, always neglected, were 
now odious, and loaded with 
every injury, on account of their 
attachment to religious and po- 
litical principles, extremely re- 
pugnant to those adopted by their 
princes.’ Bohertson's History of 
Scotland, book viii. pp. 257, 258. 

A writer of great authority, 
speaking of the time of William 
III., says : * It is scarcely pos- 
sible to conceive how utterly pol- 
luted the fountain of justice had 
become during the two preceding 
reigns. The Scottish bench had 
been profligate and subservient 
to the utmost conceivable extent 
of profligacy and subserviency.’ 
Burton^s History/ of Scotland, 
from 1689 to 1748, London, 1853, 
vol. i. p. 72, See also vol. ii. 
p. 37 ; and BmwrUs History of 
Glasgomt '^oL i. p, 194, Glasgow', 
1795. 


pf . 
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stroke, all laws were repealed wliicli liad been enacted 
since 1633 ; it being considered tbat those twenty-eight 
years formed an epoch of which the memory should, if 
possible, be effaced.^^ 

But, though the higher ranks ignominiously deserted 
their post, and destroyed the laws ’which upheld the 
liberties of Scotland, the result proved«that the liberties 
themselves were indestructible. This was because the 
spirit remained, by which the liberties had been won. 
The nation was sound at the core ; and while that was 
the case, legislators could, indeed, abolish the external 
manifestations of freedom, but could by no means touch 
the causes on which the freedom depended. Liberty was 
prostrate, but yet it lived. And the time would surely 
come, when a people, wdio loved it so dearly, would 
.vindicate their rights. The time would come, when, in 
the words of the great poet of English liberty, the nation 
,would rouse herself like a strong man after sleep, and, 
shaking her iu’vincible locks, would be as an eagle muing 
her mighty youth, kindling her undazzled eyes at the 
midday beam, and purging and unsealing her sight at 
the heavenly fountain ; while the timorous birds of her 
e^dl destiny, loving the twilight, should flutter about, 
amazed at w^hat she meant. 


^ Lawg's Hlstori/ of Scotland^ 
vol. iv. p. 10 . BailUds Letters 
and Journals^xol. ii i. p. 458. As 
few persons take the trouble to 
read Scotch Acts of Parliament, 
I will extract from this one, 
its most argumentative passage. 
‘ And forusmiich as now it hath 
pleased Almighty G-od, by the 
power of his oune right hand, so 
miracoulonsly to restore the 
ICings Haiestie to the Govern- 
ment of his lungdomes, and to 
the exercise of his Poyall power 
and Soveranity over the same: 
The estates of Parlla* doe cou- 
ceave themselffs obleidged in 
discl'inirge of ther duetie and 
conscience to God and the Kings 
Maicstie, to imploy all their 


power and interest for viiidicate- 
ing his Majesties Autliority from 
all these violent invasions that 
have been made upon it; And so 
far as is possible to retnove out 
of the way every iking that 
may retains any remembrance of 
these things which have been so 
eiijiirious to his Matie and his 
Authority, so prejudicial! and 
dishonourable to the kingdome, 
and distructive to all just and 
true interests within the same." 

. . . . ‘Not to retaine any re- 
membrance thairof, but that the 
same sliall be held in everlasting 
ohlivionH Acts of the 'Parliaments 
of Scotland^ voL vii. p. 87, edit, 
folio, 1820. The date of this 
Act is 2Sth March 1661. 
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Still, the crisis was sad and dangerons. The people, 
deserted by every one except their clergy, were ruth- 
lessly pltmdered, murdered, and hunted, like wild-beasts, 
from place to place. From the tyranny of the bishops, 
they had so recently smarted, that they abhorred epis- 
copacy more than ever ; and yet that institution was 
not only forced ■q^pon them, but government put at its 
head Sharp, a cruel and rapacious man, who, in 1661, 
was raised to the archbishopric of St. Andrews.^^ He 
set up a court of ecclesiastical commission, which filled 
the prisons to overflowing ; and when they would hold 
no more, the victims were transpoided to Barbadoes, 
and other unhealthy settlements.^^ The people, being 


He was made ‘primate’ in 
1661, blit did not arrive in Scot- 
land till April 1662. Wodrow's 
History of the Church of Scotland^ 
vol. i. pp 236, 247 ; and HicolVs 
Diary, pp. 363, 364. ‘ That he 

was decent, if not regular, in his 
deportment, endued with the 
most industrious diligence, and 
not illiterate, was never disputed ; 
that he was vain, vindictii^e, 
perfidious, at once haughty and 
servile, rapacious and cniel, his 
friends have never attempted to 
disown,’ Lain f s History of Scot- 
land) vol. iv. pp. 98, 99. The 
formal establishment of episco- 
pacy was in the autumn of 1661, 
as we learn from an entry in 
Lament’ vS Eiary. ‘ 1661. Sept. 
6 being Thursday, (the ehance- 
lour, Glencairne, and the E. of 
Hothes, haueing come downe from 
court some dayes before,) the 
cowiisell of state satt att Edb., 

‘ and the nixt day, being Fry day, 
they caused emitte and be pro- 
claimed oxier the Crosse, a procla- 
mation in his Maj. name, for 
establishing Episcopacie againo 
in the cliurch of Scotlande ; 
which was done with great so- 
jiemnitie, and was afterward© 


printed. All persons, wither mem 
or weomm, ware discharged te 
speaks against that office, tinder 
the pains of treason* The Diary 
of Mr. John Lamont, p. 140. 
This, as we learn from another 
contemporary, was on account of 
‘ the Kinges Majestie having 
stedfastlie resolvit to promove 
the cstait, power, and dignifcie 
of Bischops, and to remove all 
impedimentes contrary thairtoj 
NicolV s Diary 353 ; on 21st 
November i661. This curious 
diary, written by John Nicoli, and 
extending from 1650 to 1667, was 
printed at Edinburgh, in 1836, 
by the Baniiatyne Club, and is 
now not often met with. 

Wodrends History of the 
Church of Scotland, vol. i. pp. 
383, 390-395. Laing's History 
of Scotland, vol. iv. p. 38 : ‘ A 
court of ecclesiastical (3om mission 
was procured by Sharp.’ See 
also p.41: ‘Under the influence 
of Sharp and the prelates, wliieli 
Lauderdale’s friends were unable 
to resist, the government seemed 
to be actuated by a blind resent- 
ment against its own subjects.’ 
Compare Misinry of his 

oton Time, vol. i. p. 365. ‘ The 
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determined not to submit to tbe dictation of gOYernment 
respecting tbeir religions worship, met together in pri* 


trath is, the -w^hole face of the 
government looked liker the 
proceedings of an inquisition 
than of legal courts; and yet 
Sharp was never satisfied.’ 
Another contemporary, Kirkton, 
says of these Commissioners: 
* For ought I could hear, never 
one appeared before them that 
escapt without punishment. 
Their custom was without pre- 
monition or lyhell,to ask a man 
a question, and judge him pre- 
sently, either upon his silence 
or his answer.’ .... * They 

many times doubled the legal 
punishment ; and not being 
satisfied with the fyne appointed 
by law, they used to add religa- 
tion to some remote places, or de- 
portation to Barhadoes, or selling 
into slavery.’ Kirkton' s History 
of the Church of Scoilandf p. 206. 
See also Kaphtali, or the Wrest- 
lings of the Church of Scotland, 
1667, pp. 126-130. But as par- 
ticular cases bring such matters 
more clearly before the mind, I 
will transcribe, from Crookshank's 
History of the Church of Scotland, 
vol. i. p. 154, the sentences pro- 
nounced on a single occasion 
by this episcopal court. ‘ The 
treatment of some of the parish- 
ioners of Ancrum is not to be 
omitted. When their excellent 
minister, Mr. Livingstone, was 
taken from them, one Mr. James 
Scot, who was under the sen- 
tence of excommunication, was 
presented to that charge. On 
the day fixed for his settlement, 
several people did meet together 
to oppose it ; and particularly a 
country woman, desiring to speak 


with him in order to dissuade 
him from intruding himself upon 
a reclaiming people, pulled him 
by the cloak, intreating him to 
hear her a little ; whereupon he 
turned and beat her with his 
staff. This provoked two or 
three boys to throw a few stones, 
w'hich neither touched him nor 
any of Ins company. However, 
it was presently looked upon as 
a treasonable tumult, and there- 
fore the sheriff and justices of the 
peace in that bounds fined and 
imprisoned some of these people, 
which, one would think, might 
atone for a crime of this nature. 
But the high-commission, not 
thinking that sufficient, ordered 
those criminals to be brought 
before them. Accordingly, the 
four boys and this, woman, with 
two brothers of hers of the name 
of Turnbull, were brought pri- 
soners to Edinburgh. The four 
boys confessed, that, upon Scot’s 
heating the woman, they had 
thrown each his stone. The 
commissioner told them that 
hanging was too good for them. 
However, the sentence of this 
merciless court only was, that 
they shotild be scourged tlirough 
the city of Edinburgh, burnt in 
the face with a hot iron, and 
then sold as slaves to Barhadoes. 
The boys endured their punish- 
ment like men and Christians, to . 
the admiration of multitudes. The 
two brothers were banished to 
Virginia ; and the woman was 
ordered to be whipped through 
the town of Jedburgh. Burnet, 
bishop of Q-lasgow, when applied 
to that she might be spared lest 
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vate Houses ; and, wHen tHat was declared illegal, they 
fled from tHeir Houses to tHe fields. ButtHere, too,tHe 
bisHops were upon tHem.®^ Lauderdale, wHo, for many 
years, was at the Head of affairs, was greatly influenced 
by tHe new prelates, and aided them witH tHe autHority 
of tHe executive.®^ Under tHeir united auspices, a new 
contrivance was Hit upon ; and a body of soldiers, com- 
manded by Turner, a drunken and ferocious soldier, 
was let loose upon tHe people.®^ The sufferers, galled 


she should be with child, mildly 
answered, That he would make 
them claw the itch out of her 
shoulders.’ ^ 

They were invested with 
such immense power, that *■ the 
old set of bishops made by the 
parliament, 1612, were bnt pig- 
mies to the present high and 
mighty lords.’ Wodrow's His- 
tory of the OhuTch of Bootlandi 
Tol. i. p. 262. See also, at p. 
286, the remarks of Douglas: 
‘It is no wonder then the com- 
plaint againiit their bishops be, 
that their little finger is thicker 
than the loins of the former.’ 

In 1663, Middleton was 
dismissed ; and was succeeded by 
Lauderdale, who ‘was dependent 
upon the prelates, and was com- 
pelled to yield to their most fu- 
rious demands.’ Lainfs His- 
tory of Scotland, vol. iv. p. 33. 
‘ The influence, or rather the 
tyranny, which was thus at the 
discretion of the prelates, was 
unlimited; and they exercised 
it with an unsparing hand/ 
Bower' s History of the University 
of Edinhuryh, vol. i. p. 284. 

‘ Sir James Turner, that 
commanded them, was naturally 
flerce, but was mad when he was 
drunk; and that was very often/ 
Burned s History of his own Time, 
vol. i, p, 364. Hirkton {Histofry 
of the Church, p. 221) says : ‘ Sir 


James Turner hade made ane 
expedition to the west countrey 
to svd}dm it to the bishops, in the 
year 1664 ; another in the year 
1665; and a third in the year 
1666; and this was the worst’ 
Full particulars will be found in 
Wodrow's History of the Church 
of Scotland, vol. i. pp. 373-375, 
411, vol. ii. pp. 8, 17, vol. iii. 
pp. 264, 265. ‘ This method of 
dragooning people to the church, 
as it is contrary to the spirit of 
Christianity, so it was a stranger 
in Scotland, till Bishop Sharpe 
and the prelates brought it in.* 
voL i. p. 401. 

Sir James Turner, whose Me- 
moirs, written by himself, were 
not published till thirty years 
ago, relates an anecdote of liis 
own drunkenness in a strain of 
maudlin piety well worthy of his 
career. Turner's Memoirs of his 
own X^<3, Edinburgh, 1829, 4to^ 
pp. 42, 43. At p. 206, this im- 
pudent man writes : ‘And yet I 
confesse, my humour never was, 
nor is not yet, one of the calmest ; 
when it will be, Cod onlie knoues ; 
yet by many sad passages of my 
life, I know that ii hath beene 
good for me to be afflicted^ Per- 
haps, however, he may take the 
benefit of Ms assertion (p. 144), 
* that I was so farre from ex- 
ceeding or transgressing my com- 
mission and instructions, that I 
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to raadness, rose in arms. This was made the pretence, 
m 1667, for fresh mihtary executions, bj which some of 
the fairest parts of western Scotland were devastated, 
houses burned, men tortured, women ravished.®^ In 
1670, an act of parliament was passed, declaring that 
whoever preached in the fields without peiunission should 
be put to death.®® Some lawyers ^‘were found bold 


never came the full length of 
tbem.^ Considering the cruel- 
ties he committed, v^hat sort of 
instructions could his superiors 
have given to him ? 

‘Sir James Turner lately 
had forced Gallo wa}’’ to rise in 
arms, by his cruelty the last and 
former years; but he was an 
easy master, compared with 
General Dalziel, his ruffians, and 
Sir William Bannatyne, this 
year.’ Wodrow's Church of 
Scoflandy vol. ii. p. 62. Balziel 
‘cruelly tortured whom he 
W’ould.’ p. 63. One w'oman ‘ is 
brought prisoner to Kilmarnock, 
where she was sentenced to be 
let clown to a deep pit, under the 
house of tlie dean, full of toads 
and other vile creatures. Her 
shrieks thence were heard at 
a great distance.’ p. 64. Two 
countrymen were ‘ bound toge- 
ther with cords, and hanged up 
by their thumbs to a tree, there 
to hang all night.’ lUd. Sir 
William Bannatyne’s soldiers 
seized a woman, ‘and bound 
her, and put lighted matches be- 
twixt her fingers for several 
hours ; the torture and pain made 
her almost distracted; she lost 
one of her hands, and’ in a few 
days she died.’ Ihid. ‘ Op- 
pressions, murders, robberies, 
rapes.’ p. 6*^. ‘ He made great 

fires, and laid domi men to roast 
before them, when they would 
not, or could not, give him the 


money he required, or the infor- 
mation he was seeking.’ p. 104, 
See also Croohshank's History oj 
the Church of Scotlmidi vol. i. 
pp. 204-207. The History is 
based upon Wodrow’s great 
work, but contains many facts 
with which Woclrow \vms unac- 
quainted. See Crookshaiikf vol. 
i. p. 1 1 . Eespeeting the outrages 
in 1667, there are some horrible 
details in a hook published in 
that very year, under the title of 
KuphtalifOr the Wrestlings of the 
Church of Scotlayid. See, espe- 
cially, the summary at p. 174 : 

‘ wounding, boating, stripping 
and imprisoning mens persons, 
violent breaking of their houses 
both by day and niglit, and boat- 
ing and wounding of wives and 
ciiildren, ravishing and deflowr- 
ing of women, forcing wives and 
other persons by fired mutches 
and other tortures to discover 
their husbands jind nearest rela- 
tions, although it be not within 
the compass of their knowledge, 
and driving and spoiling all their 
goods that can be carried aw’ay, 
without respect to guilt or iniio- 
cency.’ 

‘That wdioaoever without, 
licence or authoritie forsaid ^ha^ 
preach, expound Scripture, or 
pray at any of these meetings in 
the fleild, or in any house wher 
tiler bo raoo persons nor tlio 
house contains, so as some of 
them be without doors (winch is 
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enoTigli to defend innocent men, wlaen tliey were tried 
for their lives ; it was therefore determined to silence 
them also, and, in 1674, a great part of the Faculty of 
Advocates was expelled from Edinbnrgh,^^ In 1678, 
by the express command of government, the Highlanders 
were brought down from their mountains, and, during 
three months, wtre encouraged to slay, plunder, and 
bum at their pleasure, the inhabitants of the most 
populous and industrious parts of Scotland. For cen- 
turies, the bittei’est animosity had existed between the 
Highlanders and Lowlanders ; and now these savage 
mountaineers were called from their homes, that they 
might take full revenge. And well they glutted their 
ire. During three months, they enjoyed every license. 
Eight thousand armed Highlanders, invited by the 
English government, and receiving beforehand an in- 
demnity for every excess,®^ were left to work their will 
upon the towns and villages of Western Scotland. They 
spared neither age nor sex. They deprived the people 
of their property ; they even stripped them of their 
clothes, and sent them out naked to die in the fields. 
Upon many, they infiicted the most horrible tortures. 


hereby declared to be a feild con- 
venticle), or who shall convocat 
any number of people to these 
meetings, shall he pnnished with 
death and confiscation of ther 
goods.' Acts of the Parliaments 
of Scotland^ vol. viii. p. 9, edit, 
1820, folio. This was on the 
13th August 1670. 

The immediate pretence 
being, to do away with appeals. 
See Lainfs History of Scotland, 
vol. iv. pp. 72-74. 

* Savage hosts of Highland- 
ers were sent down to depopulate 
the western shires, to the number 
of ten or eleven thousand, who 
acted most outrageous barba- 
rities, even almost to the lay- 
ing some counties desolate.' A 
Cloud of Witnesses for the Royal 
Prerogatives of Jesus Christ, edit. 

VOL. Til. L 


Glasgow, 1779, p. 18. But most 
authorities state the number to 
have been eight thousand. See 
KirktorCs History,-^. 386; Arnofs 
History of Edinburgh, p. 154; 
Rurnits History of his own Time, 
vol. ii. p. 134; JDenholrEs His* 
tory of Glasgow, p. ,67 ; and 
Life and Sufferings of John 
.Hisbet, in Select Riograyhies, 
published by the Wodrow Society, 
vol. ii. p. 381, Chalmers, how- 
ever, in his Caledonia, vol. iii. p. 
592, says 10,000. 

* They were indemnified 
against all pursuits, civil and 
criminal, on account of killing, 
wounding, apprehending, or im^ 
prisoning, such as should oppose 
tliem.’ CroohhanRs History of 
the Church of Scotland, vol. i. pp. 
337, 338. 



Children, tom from their mothers, were foully abused ; 
while both mothers and daughters were subjected to a 
fate, compared to which death would have beenajoyfol 
alternative.^^ 

It was in this way, that the English government 
sought to break the spirit, and to change the opinions, 
of the Scotch people. The nobles locked on in silence, 
and, so far from resisting, had not even the courage to 
remonstrate. The parliament was equally servile, and 
sanctioned whatever the government demanded. Still, 
the people were firm. Their clergy, drawn from the 
middle classes, clung to them ; they clung to their clergy, 
and both were unchanged. The bishops were hated as 
allies of the government, and were with reason regarded 
public enemies. They were known to have favoured, 
and often to have suggested, the atrocities which had 
been committed and they were so pleased with the 


Short and imperfect notices 
of this ‘Higliland Host,* as it 
•was called at the time, may he 
found in KiTkMs History^ 
880-390, and in Crookshankfs 
History^ voi. i. pp. 354, 355. 
But the fullest account of the 
enormities committed by these 
barbarians, is in Wodrow’s great 
•work, collected from authentic 
and official documents. See his 
History of the Church of Scot- 
landf Tol. ii. pp. 375-413, 421- 
voL iiL pp. 76, 79, 486. 
They were provided beforehand 
with implements of torture. 
* They had good store of iron 
shacldes, as if they were to lead 
back vast numbers of slaves, and 
tliumb-locks, as they call them* 
(i. e. thumb-screws), * to make 
their examinations and trials 
with.* voL ii. p. 389. * In some 
places they tortured people, by 
scorching their bodies at vast 
fires, and other wise.* vol. ii. p, 
422. Compare Laing’s History 
of Scotland, vol. iv. p. 88. 


* Neither age nor sex was exempt 
from outrage, and torture was 
freely employed to extort a con- 
fession of hidden wealth.* And, 
at p. 91, ‘The Highlanders, 
after exacting free quarters, and 
wasting the country for three 
months, were dismissed to their 
hills with impunity and wealth.* 

* Indeed, the whole of the 
severity, hardships, and blood- 
shed from this year* (1661), 

* until the revolution, was either 
actually brought on by the bi- 
shops, procured by them, or done 
for their support.’ Wodrov/s 
History of the Church of Scot- 
land, voi. i. p. 223. * It was our 
prelates who pushed the coun- 
cil to most of tlieir severities.* 
p. 247. ‘The bishops, indeed,*" 
violently pushed prosecutions.* 
Crookshanks History of the 
Church, vol. i. p. 298. In 1666, 
‘As to the prelates, they resolved 
to use all severities, and to take 
all imaginable cruel and rigorous 
ways and courses, first against 
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punisliment inflicted upon tlieir opponents, that no one 
was surprised, when, a few years later, they, in an 
address to James IL, the most cruel of all the Stuarts, 
declared that he was the darling of heaven, and hoped 
that God might give him the hearts of his subjects, and 
the necks of his enemies.^® 

The character \>f the prince, whom the bishops thus 
delighted to honour, is now well understood. Horrible 
as were the crimes which had been perpetrated, they 
were surpassed by what occurred, when he, in 1680, 
assumed the direction of afiairs He had worked 
himself to that pitch of iniquity, as to derive actual 
enjoyment from witnessing the agonies of his fellow- 
creatures. This is an abyss of wickedness, into which 
even the most corrupt natures rarely fall. There have 
been, and always will be, many men who care nothing 
for human suflering, and who will inflict any amount of 
pain, in order to gain certain ends. But to take delight 
in the spectacle, is a peculiar and hideous abomination. 
James, however, was so dead to shame, that he did not 
care even to conceal his horrible tastes. Whenever 
torture was inflicted, he was sure to he present, feasting 
his eyes, and revelling with a flendish joy.^^ It makes 


I 


tte rest of the prisoners, and 
then against the whole west 
of Scotland/ How^s Ccntinua- 
iion of Bhys Autobiography^ 
pp. 505, 506, edit. Edinburgh, 
1848. This interesting work is 
edited by Br. M^Crie, and pub- 
lished by the Wodrow Society. 

In 1688, ‘the bishops con- 
curred in a pious and convivial 
address to James, as the darling 
of heaven, that God might give 
him the hearts of his subjects and 
the necks of hi s enemies/ Lainfs 
History of tScoilandf vol. iv.p. 193. 

‘ After the Duke of York 
came down in October ’ ( 1 680), 

* the persecution turned yet 
more severe.* Wodrotfs History 
of the Church of Scotland, vol. 
iii. p. 225. ‘Persecution and 

I. 


tyranny, mainly promoted by the 
“Duke of York’s instigation. 
Shield! 8 Hind let loose, p. 147^ 
‘Immediately upon his mount- 
ing the throne, the executions 
and acts prosecuting the persecu- 
tion of the poor wanderers, wero 
more cruel than ever.’ p. 200. 

This was well known in 
Scotland; and is evidently al- 
luded to by a writer of that 
time, the Bev. Alexander 
Shields, who calls James, not 
a man, but a monster. See 
Shield! s Hind let loose, 1687, p* 
365. ‘This man, or monster 
rather, that is now mounted the 
throne.* And a monster surely 
he was. Compare CroohshanKs 
History of the Church of SgoU 
Tbl, ii, p. 66, where it ift 

% , 
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our flesh creep to think that such a man should have 
been tho ruler of millions. But what shall w^e say to 
the Scotch bishops, who applauded him, of whose con- 
duct they were daily witnesses ? Where can w'e find 
language strong enough to stigmatize those recreant 
priests, who, having passed years in attempting to sub- 
jugate the liberties of their country, '^did, towards the 
close of their career, and jost before their final fiill, 
band together, and employ their united authority, as 
ministers of a holy and peaceful religion, to stamp witli 
public approval, a prince, whose malignant cruelty made 
him loathed by his contemporaries, and whose revolting 
predilections, unless we ascribe them to a diseased brain, 
are not only a slur upon the age which tolex’ated them, 
but a disgrace to the higher instincts of our common 
nature ? 

So utterly corrupt, however, were the ruling classes 
in Scotland, that such crimes seem hardly to have ex- 
cited indignation. The sufferers were refractory sub- 
jects, and against them every thing was lawful. The 
usual torture, which was called the torture of the boots, 
was to place the leg in a frame, into which wedges were 
driven, until the bones were broken.*^® But when James 


mentioned that, vrlien Spreulwas 
tortured, ‘the Duke of York 
was pleased to gratify his eyes 
with this delightful scene.’ Also, 
Wodrow's Huitor^t yol, iii. p. 
253, and Laing's Historg of 
Scotland^ yol. iy, p. 116. Ac- 
cording to Burnet, the duke’s 
pleasure at witnessing human 
agony was a cold, and, as it were, 
a speculative pleasure, as if he 
were present for the purpose of 
contemplating some curious ex- 
periment. But James was so 
excitable a man, that this is 
hardly likely. At all events, 
the remarks of Burnet have a 
painful interest for those who 
study these dark, and, as we 
may rejoice to think, these veiy 
rare, forms of human malignity.’ 


‘ "Wlien any are to be struck m 
the boots, it is done in the pre- 
sence of the council ; and upon 
that occasion, almost all offer 
to run away. The sight is so 
dreadful, that without an order 
restraining such a number to 
stay, the board Would be for- 
saken. But the duke, while ho 
had been in Scotland, was so far 
from withdrawing, that ho looked 
on all the while with an un- 
moved indifference, and mth an , 
attention^ as if he had been to 
look on soTne curious experiments 
This gave a terrible idea of him to 
all that observed it, as of a man 
that had no bowels nor humanity 
in him.* Burnet's Eistorg of his 
own Timcy vol. ii. pp. 416, 417. 

7® Shields (A Mind let loose^ 
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visited Scotland, an opinion began to grow up, that tbia 
was too lenient, and that other means must be devised. 
The spirit which he communicated to his subordinates, 
animated his immediate successors, and, in 1684, during 
his absence, a new instrument was introduced, termed 
the thumbikuis. This was composed of small steel 
screws, arranged with such diabolical art, that not 
only the thumb, but also the whole hand, could be com- 
pressed by them, producing pain more exquisite than 
any hitherto known, and having, moreover, the advan- 
tage of not endangering life; so that the torture could 
be frequently repeated on the same per son 

After this, little more need be said.^^ From the mere 


p. 186) describes the boots, as * a 
cruel engine of iron, whereby, 
with wedges, the leg is tortured, 
•until the marrow come out of the 
hone.’ Compare Naphtali^ or the 
Wrestlings of the Church of Scoi^ 
land, 1667 y p. 268 : Uhe extraor- 
dinary compression both of flesh, 
sinews, and bones, by the force 
of timber wedges and hammer.’ 

In 1684, Carstairs was sub- 
jected to this torture. See his 
own account, in a letter printed 
in Wodrow’s Historg of the 
Church of Scotland, %*ol. iv. pp. 
96-100. He writes (p. 99): 

* After this communing, the 
king’s smith w'as called in, to 
bring in a new instrument to 
torture by the thumbkins, that 
had never been use-d before. For 
whereas the former was only to 
screw on two pieces of iron above 
and below wdth finger and thumb, 
these were made to turn about 
the screw with the whole hand. 
And imder this torture, I con- 
tinued near an hour and a half.’ 
See also the case of Spence, in 
the same ^ear, in Burnet s His- 
torg of his own Time, vol. ii. p. 
418. ‘Little screws of steel 
were made use of, that screwed 


the thumbs 'with so exquisite a 
torment, that he sunk under this ; 
for Lord Perth told him, they 
would screw every joint of his 
whole body, one after another, 
till he took the oath.’ Laing 
{HUtory of Scotland, vol. iv. p. 
i43) says, ‘the thumbikins; 
small screws of steel that com- 
pressed the thumb and the whole 
hand with an exquisite torture ; 
an invention brought by Drum- 
mond and Dalziel from Eussia. 
For other notices, see Fountain- 
halts Notes of Scottish Affairs 
from 1680 till 1701, Edinburgh, 
4to, 1822, pp. 41, 97, 101; 
Bower^s History of the University 
of Edinburgh, vol. ii. p. 30 ; 
CrooJcshanJts History of the 
Church of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 
192 ; .4 Cloud of Witnesses for 
the Royal Frerogatives of Jesus 
Christ, edit, Glasgow, 1779, p. 
371 ; and Life of Walter Smith, 
p. 85i in the second Tolume of 
Walked s Biografhia Presbyte- 
Edinburgh, 1827. 

‘ In 1684, the Scottish na- 
tion was in the most distressing 
and pitiable situation that can be 
imagined.’ , . , . ‘ The state of 
society had now become such. 
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that, in Edinburgh, attention to 
ordinary business was neglected, 
and every one was jealous of his 
neighbour/ Bmer'^s History of 
the University of Edinburghi vol. 
i. p. 307. 

‘Upon the 10th of March, 
all freeholders, heritors, and gen- 
tlemen in Nithsdale and Annan- 
dale, and, I suppose, in most 
other shires of the kingdom, but 
I name those as being the scene 
of the severities now used, were 
summoned to attend the king’s 
standard; and the militia in 
tlie several shires were raised. 
Wherever Claverhouse came, he 
resolved upon narrow and uni- 
versal work. He used to set his 
horse upon the hills and emi- 
nences, and that in different par- 
ties, that none might escape; 
and there his foot went through 
the lower, marshy, and mossy 
places, where the horse could 
not do so well. The shire he 
parcelled out in so many divi- 
sions, and six or eight miles 
square would be taken in at 
once. In evej^ division, the 
whole inhabitants, men and 


women, young and old, without 
distinction, were all driven into 

one convenient place/ 

‘ All the children in the division 
were gathered together by them- 
selves, under ten years, and above 
six years of age, and a party of 
soldiers were drawn ont before 
them. Then they were bid pray, 
for they were going to be shot. 
Some of them wonld answer. 
Sir, we cannot pray/ ‘ At 

other times, they treated them 
most inlinmanly, threatening 
them with death, and at some 
little distance would fire pistols 
without ball in their face. Some 
of the poor children were frighted 
almost out of their wits, and 
others of them stood all out with 
a courage perfectly above their 
age. These accounts are so far 
out of the ordinary way of man- 
kind, that I wonld not have in- 
sert them, had I not before me 
several informations agreeing in 
all these circumstances, written 
at this time by people who knew 
the truth of them.* Wodrovfs 
History of the Church of 8cot* 
landi vol, iv. pp. 25o, 266. 


mention of sncli things, the mind recoils with disgust. 
The reader of the history of that time sickens and faints 
at the contrivances by which these abject creatures 
sought to stifle public opinion, and to ruin, for ever, a 
gallant and high-spirited people. But now, as before, 
they laboured in vain. More yet was, however, to be 
home. The short reign of James II. Was ushered in by 
an act of singular barbarity. A few weeks after this 
had man came to the throne, all the children in Annan- 
dale and Mthsdale, between the ages of six and ten, 
were seized by the soldiers, separated from their parents, 
and threatened with immediate death.^* The next step' 
was, to banish, by wholesale, large numbers of adults, 
who were shipped off to unhealthy settlements ; many 
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of the men first losing their ears, and the women being 
branded, some on the hand, some on the cheek.'^^ Those, 
however, who remained behind, were eqnal to the 
emergency, and were ready to do what remained to bo 
done. In 1688, as in 1642, the Scotch people and the 
English people nnited against their common oppressoi*, 
who saved himsdf by sudden and ignominious flight. 
He was a coward as well as a despot, and from him there 
was no farther danger. The bishops, indeed, loved 
him ; but they were an insignificant body, and had 
enough to do to look to themselves. His only power- 
ful friends were the Highlanders. That barbarous race 
thought, with regret, of those bygone days when the 
government had not only allowed them, but had ordered . 
them, to plunder and oppress their southern neighbours. 
Eor this purpose, Charles II. had availed himself of their 
services ; and it could hardly be doubted, that if the 
Stuart dynasty were restored, they would be again em- 
ployed, and would again enrich themselves by pillaging 
the Lowlanders.®® War was their chief amusement; it 
was also their livelihood ; and it was the only thing that 
they understood.®^ Besides this, the mere fact that 

* Numbers were transported the women be bnrnt by the same 
tx) Jamaica, Barbadoos, and the hand on the cheek with a burned 
North American settlements; iron.* p. 218. These are ex- 
hut the women were not nn- tracts from the proceedings of 
frequently burnt in the cheek, the privy-council, 
and the ears of the men were * James II. favoured the 

lopt off, to prevent, or to detect, Highland clans.* Note in Fou?i- 
their return/ Lain^s History tainJmWs Scottish Affairs from 
of Seoilandi vol. iv. p. 162. 1680 till 1701, p. 100. He could 

* Great multitudes banished/ hardly do otherwise. The alli- 
Wodrov)*s History of the Churchy ance was natural, and ready-made 
vol. iv. p. 211. In July 1685, for him. 

‘the men are ordered to have Exceptrobbing, which, how- 

, their ears cropt, and the women ever, in one form or otlier, is 
to be marked in their hand/ always a part of war. In this, 
p. 217. * To have the following they were very apt. Burnet 
stigma and mark, that they {History of his own vol. i. 
may be known as banished per- p. 67) pithily describes them as 
sons if they shall return to this ‘ good at robbing ; * and Burton 
kingdom, viz. that the men have (Lives of Lovat and Forbes^ p. 
one of their ears cut off by the 47) says, * To steal even vest- 
band of the hangman, and that mouts was considerably more 
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James no longer possessed autlioritj, wonderfullj in^ 
creased their loyalty towards kirn. The Highlanders 
flonrished by rapine, and traded in anarchy.®^ They, 
therefore, hated any government which was strong 
enough to punish crime ; and the Stuarts being now far 
away, this nation of thieves loved them with an ardour 
which nothing but their absence comld have caused. 
Prom William III., they feared restraint ; but the ex- 
iled prince could do tliem no hurt, and would look on 
their excesses as the natural result of their zeal, Not 
that they cared about the principle of monarchical suc- 
cession, or speculated on the doctrine of divine right. 
The only succession that interested them, was that of 
their chiefs. Their only notion of right, was to do what 


creditable than to make tbem.’ 
Otherwise, tliey were completely 
absorbed by their passion for 
war. See Thomson's Memoirs 
of the Jacohitm^ toL ii. pp. 175, 
176, London, 1845. 

‘EeTenge was accounted a 
duty, the destruction of a neigh- 
bour a meritorious exploit, and 
rapine an honourable employ- 
ment." Browne's History of the 
Highlands^ vol. iv. p. 395. ^The 
spirit of rivalry between the 
clans kept up a taste for hostility, 
and converted rapine into a 
service of honour." TkomsorCs 
Memoirs of the Jacobites, vol. ii. 
p. 229. 

^ Hence, looking, as they did, 
merely at the physical qu^ties 
of individuals, the appearance of 
the Pretender in 1715 disgusted 
them, notwithstanding his splen- 
did lineage. See some excellent 
remarks in Burton's History of 
Scotland, from 1689 to 1748, 
London, 1853, vol. ii. pp. 198, 
199. At p. 383, Mr. Burton 
justly observes, that * those who 
really knew the Highlanders 
vere aware that the followers 


were no more innate supporters 
of King James’s claim to the 
tlirone of Britain, than of Maria 
Theresa’s to the throne of Hun- 
gary. They went with the 
policy of the head of the clan, 
whatever that might be; and 
though upwards of half a cen- 
tury’s advocacy of the exiled 
house’ (this refers to the last 
rebellion in 1745) *had made 
Jacobitism appear a political 
creed in some clans, it was among 
the followers, high and low, 
little better than a nomenclature, 
which might be changed with 
circumstances.’ Since Eobert- 
son, Mr. Burton and Mr. Cham- 
bers are, I will venture to say, 
the two writers who have taken 
the most accurate and compre- 
hensive views of tlie history of 
Scotland. Robertson’s Histojy 
stops short where the most im- 
portant period begins; and his 
materials were scanty. But 
what he effected with those 
materials was wonderful. To 
my mind, his History of Scot- 
land is much the greatest of his 
worke 
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tliose cMefs commanded. Being miserablj poor,^"^ ttiej", 
in raising a rebellion, risked nothing except their lives, 
of which, in that state of society, men are always reck- 
less. If they failed, they encountered a speedy, and, as 
the}’' deemed it, an hononrable death. If they succeeded, 
they gained fame and wealth. In either case, they were 
sure of many enjoyments. They were sure of being 
able, for a time at least, to indulge in pillage and mur- 
der, and to practise, without restraint, those excesses 
which they regarded as the choicest guerdon of a 
soldier’s career. 

’ So far, therefore, from wondering at the rebellions 
of 1715 and 1745,®® the only wonder is, that they did 
not break out sooner, and that they were not better 
supported. In 1745, when the sudden appearance of 
the rebels struck England with ten'or, and when they 
penetrated even to the heart of the kingdom, their 
numbers, even at their height, including Lowland and 
English recruits, never reached sis thousand men. The 
ordinary amount was five thousand and they cared 


** A curious description of 
their appearance, given by the 
Derby Mercury in 1746 (in 
Tho7}ison’s Memoirs of the Jaco- 
bites, vol. ill. p. 115), may be 
compared with the more general 
statement in Andersoris Prize 
Essay on the Highlands, Edin- 
burgh, 1827, p. 128. * Cattle 

were the main resources of the 
tribe — the acquisition of these 
the great object of their hostile 
forrays. The precarious crops 
gave them wherewithal to bake 
their oaten cakes, or distil their 
ale or whisky. When these 
failed, the crowded population 
sutfered every extreme of misery 
and want. At one time in par- 
ticular, in Sutherland, they w’ere 
compelled to subsist on broth 
made of nettles, thickened \vith 
a little oatmeal. At another, 
those who had cattle, to have 


recourse to the expedient of 
bleeding them, and mixing the 
blood with oatmeal, which they 
afterwards cut into slices and 
fried.’ 

Several writers erroneously 
term them * unnatural/ See, 
for instance, Bads History of the 
Bebellmi, 1746, pp. 158, 

169 : and Home's History of the 
Eebellion, London, 1802, 4to, p. 
347. 

88 i '\;v'hen the rebels began 
their march to the southward, 
they were not 6000 men com- 
plete.’ Homds History of the 
Bebcllion in the Year 1745, 4 to, 
p. 137. At Stirling, the army, 
‘ after the junction was made, 
amounted to somewhat more 
than 9000 men, the greatest 
number that Charles ever had 
under his command/ p. 164. 
Bdt the actual invaders of Eng^ 
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SO little about tbe cause for wbich tbej professed to 
figbt, that, in 1715, wben tbey numbered mncb stronger 
than in 1745, they refused to enter England, and make 
bead against tbe government, until they were bribed 
by tbe promise of additional pay.®^ So, too, in 1745, 
after tbey bad won tbe battle of Preston-pans, tbe only 
result of that great victory was, that i^e Bagblanders, 
instead of strildng a fresb blow, deserted in large 


land were much fewer, ‘The 
number of the rebels when they 
began their march into England 
was a few above 5000 foot, with 
about 600 on horseback,’ ilome, 
p. 331. Browne {History of the 
MighlandSy vol. iii. p. 140) says: 
‘When mustered at Carlisle, 
the prince’s army amounted only 
to about 4500 men; and Lord 
George Murray states that, at 
Derby, ‘ we were not above five 
thousand fighting men, if so 
many.’ Jacobite Memoirs of the 
Rebellion of 1745, edited by 
Eobort Chambers, Edinburgh, 
1834, p. 54. Another writer, 
relying mainly on traditional 
evidence, says, ‘ Charles, at the 
head of 4000 Higlilanders, 
marched as far as Derby.* 
Brown's History of GlasyoWf 
vol. ii. p. 41, Edinburgh, 1797. 
Compare Johnstonds Memoirs of 
the Bebellioni 3rd edit., London, 
1 822, pp. xxxvii. xxxviii. 30-32, 
62. Johnstone says, p, 60, ‘ M. 
Patullo, our muster-master, re- 
viewed our army at Carlisle, 
when it did not exceed four 
thousand five hundred men.’ 
Afterwards, returning to Scot- 
land, ‘our army was suddenly 
increased to eight thousand men, 
the double of what it was then 
we were in England.’ p. Hi. 

* Orders were given to pro- 
ceed in the direction of Carlisle, 


and recall the detachment sent 
forward to Dumfries, The 
Highlanders, still true to their 
stagnant principles, refused obe- 
dience.’ . . . . ‘ Pecuniary 
negotiations were now com- 
menced, and they were oifered 
sixpence a day of regular pay — 
reasonable remuneration at that 
period to ordinary troops, but to 
the wild children of the moun- 
tain a glittering bribe, which the 
most steady obstinacy would 
alone resist. It was partly 
effective,’ Burton's History of 
Scotland^ voL ii. p. 168. ‘And 
from this day, the Highlanders 
had sixpence a head per day 
payed them to keep them in good 
order and under command.’ 
Batten's History of the late i?e- 
helLion, London, 1 7 1 7, p. 7 3. See 
also, on the unwillingness of 
the Highlanders to enter Eng- 
land, Bads History of the Bthel-. 
Z/<3?2, London, 1746, 2d edit, pp, 
270,271. Browne says 
of the Highlands^ vol. ii. pp. 
300, 304) : ‘ The aversion of the 
Highlanders, from different con- 
siderations, to a campaign in 
England, was almost insuper- 
able ; ’ but ‘ by the aid of great 
promises and money, the greater 
part of the Highlanders were 
prevailed upon to follow the 
fortunes of their commander.’ 
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bodies, tbat they miglit secure tlie booty they bad 
obtamed, and wbicb alone tbey valued. They beeded 
not wbetber Stuart or Hanoverian gained tbe day ; and 
at tliis critical moment, tbey were unable, says tba 
historian, to resist their desire to return to their glens, 
and decorate their huts with the spoil.®® 

There are, uid®ed, few things more absurd than that 
lying spirit of romance, which represents the rising of 
the Highlanders as the outburst of a devoted loyalty. 
Nothing was further from their minds than this. The 
Highlanders have crimes enough to account for, with- 
out being burdened by needless reproach. They were 
thieves and murderers ; but that was in their way of 
life, and they felt not the stigma. Though they were 
ignorant and ferocious, they were not so foolish as to 
be personally attached to that degraded family, which, 
before the accession of William III., occupied the 





I 


*Few victories have been 
more entire. It is said that 
scarcely two hundred of the 
infantry escaped.’ .... ‘The 
Highlanders obtained a glorious 
booty in arms and clothes, besides 
gelf-moving watches, and other 
products of civilisation, which 
surprised and puzzled them. 
Excited by such acquisitions, a 
considerable number could not 
resist the old practice of their 
people to return to their glens, 
and decorate their huts with their 
spoil.’ Burton's HistoTy of Scot- 
land^ vol. ii. p. 465. Compare 
Home's History of the Bebellion, 
p. 1 23. This was an old practice 
of theirs, as Montrose found out, 
a century earlier, ‘when many 
of the Highlanders, being loaded 
with spoil, deserted privately, 
and soon after returned to their 
own country.’ Wishart's Me- 
moirs of the Marquis of Montrose^ 
Edinburgh, 1819, p. 189, So, 
too, Burnet {Memoirs of the 
Dukes of Hamilton^ p. 272): 


‘ Besides, any companies could 
be brought down from the High- 
lands might do well enough for 
a while, but no order co^d be 
expected from them, for as soon 
as they were loaded with plun- 
der and spoil, they would run 
away home to their lurking holes, 
and desert those who had trusted 
them.’ See also p, 354. A 
more recent writer, drawing a 
veil over this little infirmity, re- 
marks, with much delicacy, that 
‘ the Highlanders, brave as they 
were, had a custom of returning 
home after a battle.’ Thomson's 
Memoirs of the TacohiteSt London, 
1845, vol. L p. 122. Not un- 
frequently they first robbed their 
felloW'Soldiers. In 1746, Bisset 
writes : ‘ The Highlanders, who 
went off after the battel, earned 
off horses and baggage from 
their own men, the Xowlanders.* 
Diary of the Eev&rend John 
Bisset, in Mmellmy of the 
Spalding dub, vol. i, p, 377f 
Aberdeen, 1841, 4to. 
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throne of Scotland. To love sncli men as Charles IL 
and James II., may, perhaps, be excused as one of those 
peculiarities of taste of which one sometimes hears. 
But to love all their descendants ; to feel an affection so 
comprehensive as to take in the whole dynasty, and, for 
the sake of gratifying that eccentric passion, not only 
to undergo great hardships, but to ^flict enormous 
evil upon two kingdoms, would have been a folly as well 
as a wickedness, and would convict the Highlanders of 
a species of insanity alien to their nature. They burst 
into msurrection, because insurrection suited their 
habits, and because they hated all government and all 
order. But, so far from caring for a monarch, the 
very institution of monarchy was repulsive to them. 
It was contrary to that spirit of clanship to which they 
were devoted; and, from their earliest childhood, they 
were accustomed to respect none but their chiefs, to 
w^hom they paid a willing obedience, and whom they 
considered far superior to all the potentates of the 
earth.^® ITo one, indeed, who is really acquainted with 

® ^ Whoever desired, with the turbiiig the established gorern- 
sword, to disturb or overturn a ment of Scotland by taking up 
fixed government, was sure of arms on every invasion for the 
the aid of the chiefs, because a invaders.’ Marchanfs History 
settled government was ruinous of the 'present Behellioni JjondiOWt 
to their power, and almost in- 1746, p. 18. See also Mackf s 
imical to their existence. The Journey throiigh Beotian 
more it cultivated the arts of don, 1732, p. i29; and a short, 
peace, and throve on industrially but very curious, account of the 
created well-being, the more did Highlanders, in 1744, in The 
it drive into an antagonist posi- Miscellany of the Spudding Club, 
tion a people who did not change vol. ii. pp. 87-89. 
their nature, who made no in- An obseiver, who had ex- 
dustrial progress, and who lived cellcnt opportunities of studying 
by the swords which acquired for their character between the re- 
them the fruits of other men’s bellion of 1715 and that of 1745, 
industry. With their interests, writes, ‘ The ordinary Highland- 
a peaceful, strong government ers esteem it the most sublime 
was as inconsistent as a well- degree of virtue to love their 
guarded sheepfold with the inter- chief, and pay him a blind obe- 
est of wolves.’ Burtouls History dience, although it be in oppo- 
of Scotland, vol. i. pp. 105, 106. sition to the government, the 
‘ The Highlanders, in all reigns, laws of the kingdom, or even to 
have been remarkable for dig- the law qf God. He is their idol; 
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tlieir liistorj, will tliink tlicm capable of having spilt 
their blood on behalf of any sovez’-eign, be he whom he 
might ; still loss can we believe that they would quit 
their native land, and undertake long and hazardous 
marches, with the object of restoring that cor rapt and 
tyrannical dynasty, whose offences smelt to heaven, and 
whose cruelties ahad, at length, kindled the anger even 
of humble and raeck-minded men. 

The simple fact is, that the outbreaks of 1715 and 
1745 wei’e, in our country, the last struggle of bar- 
barism against civilization. On the one side, war 
and confusion. On the other side, peace and pros- 
perity. These were the interests for which men 
really fought ; and neither party cared for Stnai’ts or 
for Hanoverians. The result of such a contest in the 
eighteenth century, could hardly be doubtful. At the 


and as they profess to know no 
king but Mm (I was going farther), 
so will they say, they ought to 
do whatever he commands, with- 
out inquiry.’ Letters from a 
Qmiileman in the Lhrth of Scot- 
la7idf edit London, 1815, vol. ii. 
pp. 83, 84. * The Highlanders 

in Scotland are, of all men in the 
world, the soonest wrought upon 
to follow their leaders or chiefs 
into the field, having a wonderful 
veneration for their Lords and 
Chieftains, as they are called 
there: Nor do these people ever 
consider the mlidity of the en- 
gaging cause, but blindly follow 
their chiefs into what mischief 
they please, and that with the 
greatest precipiUition imagin- 
able.’ Tatten's History of the 
Jiehdlion, London, 1717, p. 151. 
‘The power of the chiefs over 
their clans was the true source of 
the two rebellions. The clans- 
men cared no more about the 
legitimate race of the Stuarts, 
than they did about the war of 
the Spanish succession.* . . . . 


‘ The Jacobite Highland chiefs 
ranged their followers on the 
Jacobite side— the Hanoverians 
ranged theirs on the side of 
government. Lovat’s conduct 
was a sort of experimmtum 
crucis ; he made his clan Hano- 
verian in one rebellion, and 
Jacobite in another.’ Burton's 
Lives of Lovat and Forbes, ■p. 
150, Compare the change of 
side of the Mackintoshes, in 
Browne's History of the High- 
lands, vol. ii. p. 285. Even so 
late as the American war, the 
sovereign was deemed subordi- 
nate to the chief. * One . Captain 
Frasier from the northern district, 
brought down a hundred of hia 
clan, all of the name of Frazer* 
Few of them could understand a 
word of English ; and the only 
distinct idea they had of all the 
mustering of forces which they 
saw around them, was that they 
were going to fight for King 
Frazer and George ta Three.’ 
Benny's Traditions of Berth, pp* 
49, 50, Perth, 1836. 
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toe, the re’bellions caused great alarm, both from tbeir 

anoe oS s^ge and ferocious appear- 

^oe of the HigHand mvaders.®* But the knowledge 
we now possess, enables us to see, that, from the 
begmg, success was impossible. Though the govern- 


1 . ’"''-’'-'7 uii uom occasions 

to be taken by surprise, there was no real danger.®* 


‘Wliieli gave rise to a report 
tliat they were cannibals. ‘ The 
late IVIr. Halkston of Eathiilet, 
had been in this expedition ’ 
(the Eebellion of 1745), ‘told 
hir. Young that the belief was 
general among the people of 
England, that the Highlanders 
ate children.* Johnstmiis Me- 
moirs of the jRebeUion, 3rd edit. 
London, 1822, p. 101. Such a 
rumour, notwithstanding its ab- 
surdity, was made somewhat 


parents. A gentleman, in a let- 
ter to his friend in London, 
piles thus: “That, after being 
in a manner stripped of every 
thing, he had the misery to see 
three of his daughters treated in 
such a manner that he could not 
relate it.”* Marchanfs History 
of the present EeSeZ/fow, London, 
1746, pp. 181, 182. 

Even when they had pene- 
trated to Derby, the best informed 
of their own party despaired of 


S siiceess. SeS t£e jScobitieS 

fetrebeuL^f in The LockUrt Facers, 

nrst rebellion of 1 / 15, when they London, 4to, 1817, vol ii n • 
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Tlie Englisla, not being particularly enamoiired eitlier 
with the Highlanders or with the Stuarts, refused to 
rise and it cannot be seriously supposed, that a few 
thousand half-naked banditti had it in their power to 
prescribe to the people of England what sovereign they 
should obey, and under what sort of government they 
should live. 

After 1745, there was no further interruption. The 
interests of civilization, that is, the interests of know- 
ledge, of liberty, and of wealth, gradually assumed the 
upper hand, and reduced men like the Highlanders to 
utter insignificance. Hoads were cut through their 
country; and, for the first time, travellers from the 
south began to mingle with them in their hitherto 
inaccessible wilds.®^ In those parts, the movement 


man escaping,’ Jdhnstonds Me- 
moirs of the Rehdlion in 174o 
and 1746, p. 79. 

Lord George Murray, the 
commander-in-chief in 1746, was 
■unwilling to adrance far south of 
Carlisle, ‘without more encou- 
ragement from the country than 
■we had hitherto got.’ See his 
own account, in The Jacohiie Me- 
moirs of the BehelUon o/ 1745, 
edited by B. Chambers, Edin- 
burgh, 1834, p, 48. But his pru- 
dent advice was overruled. The 
Highlanders pressed on ; and that 
happened, which any one, toler- 
ably acquainted with England, 
might have foreseen. Johnstone 
{MemoiTS of the Eehellwn, p. 70) 
says, ‘In case of a defeat in Eng- 
land, no one in our army could 
by any possibility escape destruc- 
tion, as the English peasants were 
hostile towards us in the highest 
degree; and, besides, the army of 
Marshal Wade was in our rear, 
to cut us off from all communica- 
tion with Scotland.’ And at p. 
81, ‘In every place we passed 
through, we found the English 


very ill disposed towards us, ex- 
cept at Manchester, 'where there 
appeared some remains of attach- 
ment to the house of Stuart.’ 
The champion of arbitrary power 
would find a different reception 
now, in that magnificent specimen 
of English prosperity, and of 
true, open-mouthed, English fear- 
lessness. But a century ago, 
the men of Manchester were poor 
and ignorant; and the statement 
of Johnstone respecting them is 
confirmed by Home, who says, 
* At Manchester, several gentle- 
men, and about 200 or 300 of 
the common people, joined the 
rebel army; these were the only 
Englishmen {a few individuals 
excepted) who joined Charles in 
his march through the counirg of 
England* Momds History of' the 
Bebellion in 1745, London, i802, 
4to, p. 146. In 1716, the Eng- 
lish equally held back, except at 
Manchester. See Battmfs Htstory 
of the late Behellmn, London, 
1717, pp. 89, 108. 

. The establishment of roads 
caused great displeasure. Pen- 
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indeed, yory slow ; but, in tbe Lowlands, it wa9 
mueb more rapid. For, the traders and inhabitants 
of towns were now becoming prominent, and their 
authority helped to neutralize the old warlike and 
anarchical habits. Towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, a taste for commercial speculation sprung np, 
and a large amount of the energy <jf Scotland was 
turned into this new channel.®^ Early in the eighteenth 


nant, who Tisited Scotland in 
1709, says, * These pnblick works 
■were at tirst very disagreeable to 
the old chieftains, and lessened 
their influence greatly: for by 
admitting strangers among them, 
their clans were taught that the 
Lairds were not the first of men.* 
^ennanfs Totir in Scotland^ 4th 
edit. Dublin, 1775, voh i. p. 204. 
Towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, this feeling began to die 
away. ‘ Till of late, the people 
of Kintail, as well as other High- 
lands, had a strong aversion to 
roads. The more inaccessible, the 
more secure, was their maxim.* 
Sinclair’s Statistical Account of 
Scotland, vol vi. p. 244, Edin- 
burgh, 1793. 

‘Soon after the establish- 
ment of the revolution settle- 
ment, the ardent feelings of the 
Scottish people were turned out 
of their old channels of religious 
controversy and war in the Erec- 
tion of commercial enterprise.* 
BurMs Criminal Trials in Scot- 
land, vol. i, p. 104. Compare 
Burnet s History of kis own Time, 
vol. iv. pp. 286, 287, 418> and 
the note (at p. 419) : ‘ The lords 
and commons of Gotland were 
then desirous of getting into 
trade.* This is under the year 
1699. In 1698, Fletcher of Sal- 
toun writes : ‘ by no contrivance 
of any man, but by an unfore- 
seen and unexpected change of 


the genius of this nation, all 
their thoughts and inclinations, 
as if united and directed by a 
higher power, seemed to be 
turned upon trade, and to con- 
spire together for its advance- 
ment.* First Discourse on the 
Affairs of Scotland, in MetcJier 
of Saltoun^s Bolitical Works, 
Glasgow, 1749, p. 67. At this, 
the clergy were uneasy. In 1 709, 
the Keverend Kobert Wodrow 
expresses an opinion, in one of 
his letters, that ‘ the sin of our too 
great fondness for trade, to the 
neglecting of our more valuable 
interests, I humbly think will 
be written upon our judgment.* 
Wodrom’s Correspondence, Edin- 
burgh, 1842, 8vo, vol. i. p. 67. 
In the same year, some ships 
being taken by the French, part 
of the . loss fell upon Glasgow. 
Thereupon, Wodrow writes : 
*It’s said that in all there is 
about eighty thousand pound 
sterling lost there, whereof Glas- 
gow has lost ten thousand pound. 
I wish trading persons may see 
the language of such a Provi- 
dence, I am sure the Lord is 
remarkably frouning upon our 
trade, in more respects than one, 
since it was put in the room of 
religion, in the late alteration 
of our constitution.* Wodrov/s 
Analecta, vol. i. p. 218, 4to, pub- 
lished by the Maitland Club, 
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centurj, the same tendency was displayed in literature ; 
and works on mercantile and economical subjects 
became common.^® A change in manners was also 
perceptible. About this period, the Scotch began to 
lose something of that rugged fei’ocity which had 
distinguished them of old. This improvement was 
evinced in several ways; one of the most remarkable 
being an alteration, which was first observed in 1710, 
when it was noticed that men were leaving off armour, 
which had hitherto been worn by every one who could 
afford it, as a useful precaution in a barbarous, and 
therefore a war! ike society 

To trace the general progress in its various paints, or 
even to mdieale the immediate consequences, would re- 
quire a separate volume. One of the results is, however, 
too conspicuous to he passed over in silence, ’ though it 
does notdeserve all the importance that hfis been attached 
to it. This is, the abolition of hereditary jurisdictions, 
which, after all, was but a symptom of the great move- 
ment, and not a cause of it ; being itself due, partly to 
the growth of the industrial spirit, and partly to that 
diminution of the power of the aristocracy, which had 
been visible as early as the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. During many ages, certain persons of noble 
birth had enjoyed the privilege of trying offences, and 
even of inflicting capital punislunent, simply because 
their ancestors had done so before them ; the judicial 
power being, in fact, part of their patrimony, and de- 
scending to them like the rest of their property.^® An 

®® Laing {History of Scotland, for Scotland, they were by no 
Tol. ir. p. 296), under the year means supplanted. Still, the 
1703, says: * Ever since the movement was great, and not to 
projected settlement at Darien, be mistaken, 
the genius of the nation had ac- *It was only in 1710, that 

paired a new direction; and as they began to throw off their 
the press is the true criterion of armoxir, and allow the soldier to 
the spirit of the times, the nu- merge into the quiet and indus- 
merous productions on political trious craftsman.* Fmny*s Tra- 
and commercial subjects, with ditioiis of Perth, "p. 335, Perth, 
which it daily teemed, had sup- 1836. This particularly applies 
planted the religious disputes of to the citizens of Perth,^ 
the former age.' Unfortunately On these * hereditary or 
VOL. ITI. . lyt',"' ; 
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institiition of this sort, which made a man a judge, not 
because he was apt for the office, but because he was 
bom under particular circumstances, was a o y 
the revolutionary temper of the eighteenth century was 
not likely to spare. The innovatmg spirit for which 
that age was remarkable, could hardly fail to att^k so 
preposterous a custom ; and its extinction was facilitated 
Lth by the decline of the nodes who possessed the 
privilege, and by the rise of their natural opponents, the 
trading and commercial classes. The decay o _ ^ 
Scotch nobiUty, in the eighteenth century, may be 
traced to two special causes, in addition to those general 
causes, which were weakening the aristocracy nearly 
all over Europe. With the general causes, which 
were common to England and to most parts ot the 
Continent, we are not now concerned. It is enough 
to say, that they were entirely dependent on that ad- 
vance of knowledge, which, by increasmg the authority 
of the intellectual class, imdermmes, and must even- 
tuaUy overthrow, mere hereditary and accidental dis- 
tinctions. But those causes which were contmed to 
Scotland, had a more poUtical character, and though 
tbev wei’e purely local, they harmonized wit le 
whole train of events, and ought to be noticed, as links 
of a vast chain, which _ connects the present state ot 
that singular country with its past history. 

The fost cause was the union of Scotland with En]^ 
land, in 1707 , which struck a heavy blow at the Scoteh 
aristocracy. By it, the legislature of the smaller country 
was absorbed in tha t of the larger, and the hereditary 

proprietary jurisdStions,’ -which Tliis~meant. ffiat men irere to he 
Lferredthe right, or, I would 

•ntlier sav the t)Ower, of patting See also Arnoi s History oj 
Wiory of Seotlani, vol. i. p. 

42o,v4u.p.402. Theteehni- Hxm^s J a 

cal term for so monstrous a pn- ^oiidaz, vol. i. ^ 

vilege, was the right ‘of pit and &otimd, p._ JI\ , 

gaUows.’ Fitcaim’s Orimnd 8cotlandyo\\. P- 
%rkds in Scotland, vol. li. p. 94; p,478, vo . w. pp 19o 2^ vol. 
and MaeJeenoidsLaws and Oas- vm. pp. 129, 348, vol. H- 
Urns of Scotland in Matters 563, vol. xiv. p. 34, ™- ^ 
■ Crtminal, pp. TO, 100, 187, 2?0. PP- ^4:2, 600, vol. sviu. p. 473. 
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legislators suddenly suiik into insignificance. In tlie 
Scotcli parliament, there were a Imndred and forty-five 
peers, aU of whom, except sixteen, were, by the Act of 
Union, deprived of the power of making laws.^^ These 
sixteen were sent off to London, and took their seats in 
the House of Lords, of which they formed a small and 
miserable fraction.,, On every subject, however impor- 
tant to their own country, they were easily outvoted ; 
their manners, their gesticulations, and particularly 
their comical mode of pronouncing English, were openly 
ridiculed and the chiefs of this old and powerful 
aristocracy found themselves, to their utter amazement, 
looked on as men of no account, and they were often 
obliged to fawn and cringe at the levee of the minister, 
in order to procure a place for some needy dependent. 
Their friends and relations applied to them for offices, 
and generally applied in vain. Indeed, the Scotch 
nobles, being very poor, wanted for themselves more 
than the English government was inclined to give, and, 
m the eagerness of their clamour, , they lost both dignity 


Laing {History of Scotland^ ters.’ In 1710, a Scotchman 
voL iv. p. 345) says, that in writes in his journal: ‘It wiis 
1706, ‘the commons in the one of the melancholy est sights 
Scottish parliament were 160; to any that have any sense of 
the peers 145.^ Of these peers, our antient Nobility, to see them 
the Treaty of Union declared going throu for votes, and mak- 
that ‘ sixteen shall be the num- ing partys, and giving their 
her to sit and vote in. the House votes to others who once had 
of Lords.’ JDe Foe's History of their oiin vote ; and I suspect 
the Union hctween Fngland and many of them reu the bargain 
Scotland, London, 1786, 4to, pp. they made, in giving their oun 
205, 638. The English House poiier away.’ Wodro^Fs Ana^ 
of Lords consisted of 179 mem- lecta, vol. i. p. 308. 
hers. Sqq The Lockhart Payers, The Scotch, consequently, 

London, 1817, 4to, vol. i. pp. became so eager to do away with 
343,547. It was impossible to this source of mirth, that even 
mistake the result of this sweep- as late as the year 1761, when 
ing measure, by which, as was the notorious lecturer, Sheridan, 
said at the time, ‘ Scotland was visited Edinburgh, ‘ such was 
to retrench her nobility.’ He the rage for speaking with an 
Fods History of the Union, p. English accent, that more than 
495. Compare p. 471: ‘The three hundred gentlemen, among 
nobility being thereby, as it whom were the most eminent 
were, degraded of their charac- in the country for rank and 
m2 ■ 
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and repntatioBd^^ They were exposed to mortifying 
rebuiOTs, and their tme position being soon known, 
weakened fcheir influence at home, among a people 
already prepared to throw off their authority. To this, 


learning, attended him/ Eitchie*s English, late in the seventeenth 
Life of Humej London, 1807, p. century, 11 be found in Morer'e 
9 i. It was, ho'W’ever, during SAor^ Account of Scotland^ Lon- 
ahout twenty years immediately don, 1702, pp. 13, 14. The au- 
after the Union, that the Scotch thor of this book was chaplain 
members of Parliament, both to a Scotch regiment. 

Lords and Commons, were most Among many illustrations 

jeered at in London, and W'ere with which contemporary me- 
treated with marked disrespect, moirs abound, the following is 
socially and politically. Not by no means the worst. Burnet, 
only were they mocked and lam- as a Scotchman, thinks proper to 
pooned, but they were also made say that those of his country- 
tools of. In September 1711, men who were sent to parliament, 
Wodrow writes {Analecta^ vol. i. ‘w'ere persons of such distinc- 
p. 348, 4to, 1842): ‘In the be- tion, that they very well de- 
ginning of this (month), I hear served ’ the respect and esteem 
a generall dissatisfaction our with which they were treated. 
Nobility, that wer at last Parlia- To which, Lord Dartmouth adds : 
ment, have at their treatment at ‘ and were very importunate to 
London. They complean they have their deserts rewarded. A 
are only made use of as tools Scotch earl pressed Lord Godol- 
among the English, and cast by phin extremely for a place. He 
when their party designes are said there w'as none vacant. The 
over.’ The next year (1712), other said, his lordship could 
the Scotch members of the House soon make one so, if he pleased, 
of Commons met together, and Lord Godolphin asked him, if 
expressed their ‘high resent- he expected to have any body 
ment of the uncivil, haughty killed to make room ? He said, 
treatment they mett with from No; but Lord Dartmouth com- 
the English.* The Lockhart monly voted against the court, 
Papers j London, 1817, 4to, vol. and every body wondered that he 
i. p. 417. See, further, had not been turned out before 

History of Scotland, vol. ii. p. now. Lord Godolphin told him, 
27. ‘ Without descending to he hoped his lordship did not ex- 

rudeness, the polished contempo- pect that he should be the per- 
raries of Wharton and St. John son to. propose it ; and advisad 
could madden the sensitive and him never to mention it any 
haughty Scots by light shafts of more, for fear the queen should 
raillery, about their pronuncia- come to hear of it; for if she 
tion or knowledge of parliamen- did, his lordship would run great 
tary etiquette.* Some curious risk nev^r to have a place as 
observations upon the way in long as she lived. But he could 
which the Scotch pronounced not forbear telling every where, 
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however, they were comparatively indifferent, as they 
looked for future fortune, not to Scotland, but to Eng- 
land. London became the centre of their intrigues and 


their hopes. Those who 

how ill the lord treasurer had 
used him.* Bumef s J^istory of 
his own Time, vol. v. p. 349, 
Oxford, 1823. Compare the ac- 
count, in 1710, m Wodrow's 
Analecta^ vol. i. p. 293. ‘ Argyle 
is both picked (ie, piqued) at 
Harlburrou, and his brother Yla, 
for refusing him a regiment ; and 
Godolphin should hare said to 
the queen that my Lord Yla was 
not to be trusted with a regi- 
ment! The Earl of Marr was 
one of the greatest cronnies 
Godolphine had, till the matter 
of his pension, after the Secre- 
tary office was taken from him, 
came about. Godolphine caused 
draw it during pleasure; Marr 
expected it during life, which 
the Treasurer would not yield to, 
and therefore they brake.* The 
history of the time iwS full of 
these wretched squabbles, which 
show what the Scotch nobles were 
made of. Indeed, their rapacity 
was so shameless, that, in 1711, 
several of them refused to per- 
form their legislative duties in 
London, unless they received 
some offices which they expected. 

* About the midle of this moneth, 
I. hear ther was a meeting of 
severall of our Scots Peers, at 
the Viscount of Kilsytli’s, where 
they concerted not to goe up to 
this parliament till peremptprly 
writ for.; and (also) some assur- 
ance be given of the places they 
were made to hope for last ses- 
sion ■ and have missed.* IFod- 
rovds Analecta^ vol. i. p. 365. In 
1712, the same Scotchman writes 
{Analecta^ vol. ii. p. 8): ‘Our 


bad no seat iu the House of 

Scots Peers’ secession from the 
House of Peers makes much 
noiso ; but they doe not hold by 
it. They sometimes come and 
sometimes goe, and the^ render 
themselves base in the eyes of the 
English^ See also a letter ‘ con- 
cerning the Scots Peerage,* in 
Somers* Tracts, vol. xii. p. 607, 
edit. Scott, !London, 1814, 4to. 

A Scotch writer, twenty 
years after the Union, says : 
‘Most of our gentlemen and 
people of quality, who have the 
best estates in our country, live 
for the most part at London.’ 
Beasons for invproving the Fish^ 
eries and Linen Marntfachire of 
Scotland^ London, 1727, p. 22. 
I do not know who wTote this 
curious little treatise; but the 
author was evidently a native of 
Scotland. See p. 25. I have, 
however, still earlier evidence to 
adduce. A letter from Wodrow, 
dated 9th of August 1725, com- 
plains of ‘the general sending 
our youth of quality to Eng- 
land:’ and a letter to him, in 
1716, describes the Anglicizing 
process going on among the 
Scotch aristocracy, only nine 
years after the Union. ‘ Most of 
our Lords and others here do so 
much depend on the English for 
their posts, and seeding somewhat 
or other, that their mouths are 
almost quite stopped ; and really 
most of them go into the English 
way in cdl things* WodfotFa 
CoTTespondence, vol. ii. p. 196, 
vol. iii. p. 224. The Earl of 
Mar lost popularity in Scotland, 
on account of tlie court he paid 
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Lords, longed to Lave one, and it was notorious, that 
the darling object of nearly every Scotch noble was to 
be made an English peerJ^s TJie scene of their ambi- 
tion being shifted, they were gradually weaned from 
their old associations. Dhectly this was apparent, the 
foundation of their power was gonp. Erom that mo- 
ment, their real nationality vanished. It became evident 
that their patriotism was but a selfish passion. They 
ceased to love a country which could give them nothing, 
and, as a natural consequence, their country ceased to 
love them. 

Thus it was that this great tie was severed. In this, 
as in all similar movements, there were, of course, ex- 
ceptions, Some of the nobles were disinterested, and 
some of their dependents were faithful. But, looking 
at the Lowlands as a whole, there can be no doubt that, 
before the middle of the eighteenth century, that bond 
of afiection was gone, which, in former times, made 
tens of thousands of Scotchmen ready to follow their 
superiors in any cause, and to sacrifice their lives at a 
nod- That spirit, which was once deemed ardent and 
generous, but which a deeper analysis shows to be mean 
and servile, was now almost extinct, except among the 
barbarous Highlanders, whose ignorance of affairs long 
prevented them from being infiuenced by the streain of 
events. That the proximate cause of this change was 


to Lord Godolphin ; for, he ‘ ap- 
pears to have passed much more 
time in intrigues iu London than 
among the gardens of Alloa/ 
Thomson's MeTnoirs of the Jaco- 
bites, Tol. i. p. 36. Even Earl 
Hay, in his anxiety to advance 
himself at the English court, 

* used to regret his being a Scots 
peer, and to wish earnestly he 
was a commoner/ Letters of 
Ijyrd Grange, in The Miscellany 
of the Spalding Club, vol, iii. p. 
39, Aberdeen, 4to, 1846. 

Indeed, their expectation 
ran so high, as to induce a hope, 


not only that those Commis-' 
sioners of the Union who were 
Scotch peers should be made 
English ones, but that *the 
whole nobility of Scotland might 
in time be admitted/ Laing's 
History of Scotland, vol. iv. p. 
346. Compare The Lochhart 
Papers, vol. i. pp. 298, 343 r 
‘the Scots Peerage, many of 
whom had been bubled with the 
hopes of being themselves crea- 
ted British Peers/ Also The 
Gordon Letters, in TheMiscellany 
of the Spalding Club, vol. iii. pp. 
227, 228. 
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the Union, mil prohablj be denied bj no one wbo bas 
minutely studied the history o£ the period. And that 
the change “was beneficial, can only be questioned by 
those sentimental dreamers, with whom life is a matter 
rather of feeling than of judgment, and who, despising 
real and tangibly interests, reproach their own age with 
its material prosperity, and with its love of luxury, as 
if they were the result of low and sordid desires un- 
known to the loftier temper of bygone days. To 
visionaries of this sort, it may well appear that the 
barbarous and ignorant noble, surrounded by a host of 
devoted retainers, and hving with rude simplicity in his 
own dull and wretched castle, forms a beautiful picture 
of those unmercenary and uncalculating times, when 
men, instead of seeking for knowledge, or for wealth, 
or for comfort, were content with the frugal innocence 
of their fathers, and when, protection being accorded 
by one class, and gratitude felt by the other, the sub- 
ordination of society wms maintained, and its difiei^ent 
parts were knit together by sympathy, and by the force 
of common emotions, instead of, as now, hy the coarse 
maxims of a vulgar and selfish utility. 

Those, however, whose knowledge gives them some 
acquaintance with the real course of human affairs, will 
see that in Scotland, as in all civilized countries, the 
decline of aristocratic power forms an essential part of 
the general progress. It must, therefore, be esteemed 
a fortunate circumstance, that, among the Scotch, where 
that power had long been enormous, it was weakened 
in the eighteenth century, not only by general causes, 
which were operating elsewhere, hut also by two smaller 
and more special causes. The first of these minor 
causes was, as we have just seen, the Union with Eng- 
- land. The other cause was, comparatively speaking, 
insignificant, but still it produced decided effect, par- 
ticularly in the northern districts. It consisted in the 
fact, that some of the oldest Highland nobles were 
concerned in the rebellion of 1745, and that, when that 
rebellion was put down, those who escaped fi om the 
sword were glad to save their lives by fiying abroad, 
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leaving their dependents to shift for themselvof.-jo^ 
They became attached to the court of the Pretender, or, 
at all events, intrigued for him. That, indeed, was their 
only chance, their estates at home being forfeited. For 
nearly forty years, several great families were in exile, 
and although, about 1784, they began to return, other 
associations had been formed during their absence, and 
new ideas had arisen, both in their own minds, and in 
the minds of their retainers. A fresh generation had 
grown up, and fresh influences had been brought to 
bear. Strangers, with whom the people had no sym- 
pathy, had intruded upon the estates of the nobles, 
and though they might receive obedience, it was an 
obedience unaccompanied by deference. The real re- 
verence was gone; the homage of the heart was no 
more. And as this state of things lasted for about 
forty years, it interrupted the whole train of thought ; 
and the former habits were so completely broken, that, 
even when the chiefs were restored to their forfeited 
honours, they found that there was another part of their 
inheritance -which they were unable to recover, and tliat 
they had lost for ever that unreserved submission, 
which, in times of yore, had been -willingly paid to their 
fathers.^®® 


The Chevalier de John- 
stone, in his plaintive remarks 
on the battle of Culloden, says : 
* The ruin of miany of the most 
illustrious families in Scotland 
immediately foilo’red our de- 
feat.^ Johnstone’s Memoirs of 
the Behdlion in 1745, p. 211. 
He, of course, could not perceive 
that, sad as such ruin vas to the 
individual sufferers, it was an 
immense benefit to the nation. 
Hr. Skene, referring to the year 
1748, says of the Highlanders : 
‘their long-cherished ideas of 
clanship gradually gave -vvay 
under the absence and ruin of so 
many of their chiefs.’ Same's 
Hi^klanderSf vol. i. p. 147. 


105 *^i3out 1784, the exiled 
families began to return/ Benny's 
Traditions of Berths P-41, See 
also Maepherson's Annals of 
Commerce^ vol. iv. p. 53. In 
1784, ‘a bill passed the Com- 
mons without opposition,’ to re- 
store the ‘ Forfeited Estates’ in 
the north of Scotland. See Bar- 
Immentam/ History, voL xxiv. pp. 
1316-1322. On that occasion, 
Fox said (p, 1321) the proprie- 
tors ‘had been sufficiently pun- 
ished by forty years’ deprivation 
of their fortunes for the faults of 
their ancestors,’ 

^ Bean Eamsay, in his Bemi- 
niscences (5th edit. Edinburgh, 
1859, p. 57), notices that, owing 
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Owing to these circumstances, the course of affairs in 
Scotland, during the eighteenth centurj, and especially 
during the first half of it, was marked by a more rapid 
decline of the influence of the higher ranks than was 
seen in any other country. It was, therefore, an easy 
task for the Eiiglish government to procure a law, 
which, by abolishing hereditary jurisdictions, deprived 
the Scotch aristocracy, in 1748, of the last great ensign 
of their pow^er.^*^^ The law, being suited to the spirit 
of the times, worked well ; and in the Highlands, in 
particular, it was one immediate cause of the establish- 
ment of something like the order of a settled state. 
But in this instance, as in every other, the real and 


to * transfers of property and 
extinction of old families in the 
Highlands, as woll as from more 
general causes,’ the old clannish 
affection ' is passing away.’ But 
this intelligent observer has not 
indicated the connexion between 
60 important a fact and the Ee- 
bellion of 1745. In 1792, Heron 
writes : The prejudices of clan- 
ship have almost died away.’ . 
. . . ‘ The dependents of the fa- 
mily of Kenmure are still attached 
to its representiitive with much 
of that affection and respect with 
which the tribes of the Highlands 
have till lately been accustomed 
to adhere to their lord.’ Heron's 
Joxmiey through the Western 
Counties of Scotland, 2nd edit, 
Perth, 1799, vol. i. p, 248, vol. 
ii. p. 154. See also the remarks 
made, in the same year, in Let^ 
tice's Letters on a Tour through 
' various parts of Seoila72d^ London, 
1794, p. 340. To trace the move- 
ment back still farther, Pennant 
writes, in 1769 : ‘But in many 
parts of the Highlands, their cha- 
racter begins to be more faintly 
marked ; they mix more with the 
world ; and become daily less at^ 
tacked to their chiefs* . , , . , 


‘During the feudal reign, their 
love for their chieftain induced 
them to bear many things, at 
present intolerable* These two 
important passages are in the 4th 
edition of Tennants Tour in SaoU 
land, vol. i. p. 194, vol. ii. p. 307, 
Dublin, 1775- They prove that, 
twenty-four years after the Ke- 
bellion of 1745, the decay of af- 
fection was so manifest, as to 
strike a candid and careful, but 
by no means philosophic, ob- 
server. Por Pennant to have 
discerned these changes, they 
must already have risen to the 
surface. Other and corrobora- 
tive evidence will be found in 
Sindaits Account of Scotland, 
vol. ii. p. 545, Edinburgh, 1792; 
and vol. iii. pp. 377, 437, voh 
xiii. p. 310, vol. XV. p. 592, vol. 
XX. p. 33. 

Burton's History of ScoU 
land, vol. ii. pp. 535-537. Stru- 
thers* History of Scotland, Glas- 
gow, 1828, vol ii. pp. 519-525. 

Maepherson (Atinals of Com- 
merce, vol. iii. p. 2 59 ) says, ‘ This 
excellent statute may not unfitly 
be termed a new magna charta 
to the ffee people of Scotland.’ 
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ovenniluig cause is to be found in tbe condition of tbe 
Rurrounding sociei^. A few generations earlier, bardly 
any one would have tbbuglit of abolisbing these mis- 
chievons jurisdictions, wbicli were then deemed bene- 
ficial, and were respected, as belonging to the great 
families by natural and inalienable^ right. Such an 
opinion was the ineTitable result of the state of things 
then existing. This being the case, it is certain that, if 
the legislature had, at that time, been so rash as to lay 
its hand on what the nation respected, popular sym- 
pathy would have been aroused, and the nobles would 
have been strengthened by what was intended to weaken 
them.J'^® In 1748, however, matters were very different. 
Public opinion had changed ; and tliis change of opinion 
was not only the cause of the new law, but was the 
reason of the new law being effective. And so it 

I ^lways is. They, indeed, whose knowledge is almost 
|confined to what they see passing around them, and 
|who, on account of their ignorance, are termed practical 
fmen, may talk as they will about the reforms which 
Igovernment has introduced, and the improvement to be 
expected from legislation. But whoever will take a 
wider and more commanding view of affairs, will soon 
discover that such hopes are chimerical. They will 
learn that lawgivers are nearly always the obstructors 
of society, instead of its helpers ; and that, in the ex- 
tremely few cases in which their measures have turned 
out well, their success has been owing to the fact, that, 
contrary to their usual custom, they have implicitly 
obeyed the spirit of their time, and have been, as they 
always should be, the mere servants of the people, to 
I whose wishes they are bound to give a public and legal 
IBanction.'. 

Another striking peculiarity of Scotland, during the . 


I cannot, therefore, agree 
with Macpherson, who asserts, in 
his yaluabie work, that the aboli- 
tion of thesejurisdictions* should 
undoubtedly have been made an 
essential preliminary of the con- 
solidating union of the two king- 


doms of England and Scotland, 
concluded forty years before.’ 
Macpherson^ s Annals of Coni'- 
merce, voL iii. p. 257. Compare 
Be Foe's History of the Ihvion 
between England and Bcotlandf 
pp« 458, 459, London, 1786, 4to. 
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remarkable period we are now considering, was tke 
sudden rise of trading and mannfacturing interests. 
This preceded, hj a whole generation, the celebrated 
statute of 1748, and was one of the causes of it, in so 
far as it weakened the great families, against whom 
that statute was directed. The movement may be traced 
back, as I have abeady noticed, to the end of the 
seventeenth century, and it was in active operation 
before the first twenty years of the eighteenth century 
had passed away. A mercantile and money-making 
spirit was diffused to an extent formerly unknown, and 
men becoming valued for their wealth as well as for 
their birth, a new standard of excellence was introduced, 
and new actors appeared on the scene. Heretofore, 
persons were respected solely for their parentage ; now 
they were also respected for their riches. The old 
aristocracy, made uneasy by the change, did every 
thing they could to thwart and discourage these young 
and dangerous rivals.^ hTor can we wonder at their 
feeling somewhat sore. The tendency which was ex- 
hibited, was, indeed, fatal to their pretensions. Instead 
of asking who was a man’s father, the question became, 
how much he had got. And certainly, if either question 
is to be put, the latter is the more rational. Wealth is 
a real and substantial thing, which ministers to our| 
pleasures, increases our comfort, multiplies our resources, | 
and not unfrequently alleviates our pains. But birth | 
is a dream and a shadow, which, so far from benefiting I 
either body or mind, only puffs up its possessor with an i 
imaginary excellence, and teaches him to despise those i 
whom nature has made his superiors, and who, whether! 
engaged in adding to our knowledge or to our wealth, | 
are, in either case, ameliorating the condition of society, | 
and rendering to it true and valuable service. 

This autagdnism between the aristocratic and trading^ 
spirit, lies in the nature of things, and is essential, 
however it maybe disguised at particular periods, | 

In 1740, * the rising manu- feudal aristocracy.* ButM/ 
facturing and trading interests of Lives of Lovat and ForbeSf p. 
the country* were * looked down 361. 
upon and discouraged hy the 
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I Therefore it is, that the history of trade has a philosophic 

\ importance in reference to the progress of society, quite 

I independent of practical considerations. On this ac- 
count I have called the attention of the reader to what 
otherwise would be foreign to the objects of the present 
Introduction ; and I will now trace, as briefly as pos- 
sible, the beginning of that great industrial movement, 
to the extension of which the overthrow of the Scotch 
aristocracy is to be partly ascribed. 

The Union with England, which was completed in 
1707, produced immediate and striking effects on trade. 
Its first effect was, to throw open to the Scotch a new 
and extensive commerce with the English colonies in 
America. Before the Union, no goods of any kind could 
be landed in Scotland from the American plantations, 
unless they had first been landed in England, and paid 
duty there ; nor even, in that case, might they be con- 
veyed by any Scotch vessel.^^^ This was one of many 
foolish regulations by which our legislators interfered 
with the natural course of affairs, and injured the in- 
terests of their own country, as well as those of their 
neighbours. Formerly, however, such laws were con- 
sidered to be extremely sagacious, and politicians were 
constantly contriving protective schemes of this sort, 
which, with the best intentions, inflicted incalculable 


u* < Whereas Scotland had, goods from the English American 
before this, prohibited all the plantations should hereafter be 
English woollen manufactures, put on shore, either in the king- 
under severe penalties, and Eng- doms of Ireland; or Scotland, 
land, on the other hand, had ex- without being first landed in 
eluded the Scots from trading England, and having also paid 
with Scots ships to their colonies the duties there, under forfeiture 
in America, directly from Scot- ofship and cargo.* Maepherson's 
land, and had confiscated even Annals of Commerce^ vol. ii. p. 
their own English ships trading , 684. Certainly, the more a man 
to the said colonies from Eng- knows of the history of legisia- 
land, if navigated or manned tion, the more he vrill wonder 
with above one-third Scots sea- that nations should have been 
men,* &e. Bo lois History of able to advance in the face of the 
the XJnion^'^, 603. In 1696, the formidable impediments which 
wise men in our English Parlia- legislators have thrown in their 
ment passed a law, ‘that . on no way. 
pretence whatever any kind of 
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liarm. But if, as seems probable, one of tbcir objects, in 
this instance, was to retard the improvement of vSootlaiid, 
they were more than usually successful in effecting the 
purpose at which they aimed. For, the whole of the 
western coast, being cut off from direct intercourse with 
the .A^merican colonies, was debarred from the only 
foreign trade it^ could advantageously follow ; since the 
European ports lay to the east, and could not be reached 
by the inhabitants of Western Scotland without a long 
circumnavigation, which prevented them from com- 
peting, on eqnal terms, with their countrymen, who, 
sailing from the other side, were already near the chief 
seats of commerce. The consequence was, that Glasgow 
and the other western ports remained almost stationary; 
having comparatively few means of gratifying that en- 
terprising spirit, which rose among them late in the 
seventeenth century, and not daring to trade mth those 
prosperoiis colonies which were just before them across 
the Atlantic, but from whicli they were entirely excluded 
by the jealous precautions of the English parliament.^ 
When, however, by the Act of Union, the two coun- 
tries became one, these precautions were discontinued, 
and Scotland was allowed to hold direct intercourse 
vrith America and the West India Islands. The result 
which this produced on the national industry, was almost 
instantaneous, because it gave vent to a spiiut which 
had begun to appear among the people late in the 
seventeenth century, and because it was aided by those 
still more general causes, which, in most parts of 
Europe, predisposed that age to increased industry. 
The west of Scotland, being nearest to A m erica, was the 
first to feel the movement. In 1707, the inhabitants of 

*A spirit for commerce all to the eastward ; tbe circiim- 
appears to have been raised navigation of the island would, 
among the inhabitants of G-las- therefore, prove an almost insnr* 
gow between the periods of 1660 mountable bar to the commerce 
and. 1707, when the union with of Glasgow ; the people upon the 
England took place.' . . . Bn t, east coast, from their situation, 
* whatever their trade was, at would be in possession of almost 
this time, it could not be con- the whole commerce of Scotland.' 
siderable; the ports to which Gibson* s jffistGrt/ of Gidsgotv^ 
they were obliged to trade, lay 205, Glasgow, 1777. 
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Greenock, without the interference of government, im* 
posed on themselves a voluntary assessment, with the 
object of constructing a harbour. In tliis undertaking, 
they displayed so much zeal, that, by the year 1710, 
the whole of the works were completed; a pier and 
capacious harbour were erected, and Greenock was 
suddenly raised from insignificance to t^ke an important 
part in the trade of the Atlantic.^ For a while, the 
merchants were content to carry on their traffic with 
ships hired from the English. Soon, hovrever, they 
became bolder ; they began to build on their own 
account; and, in 1719, the first vessel belonging to 
Greenock saiiedforAmerica.^^^ From that moment, their 
commerce increased so rapidly, that, by the year 1740, the 
tax which the citizens had laid on themselves sufficed, 
not only to wipe off the debt which had been inenrred, 
but also to leave a considerable surplus available 
for municipal purposes. At the same tin^e, and by 
the action of the same causes, Glasgow emerged from 

iis t importance of the Statistical Dictionary^ London, 
measure induced the inhabitants 1849, vol. i. p. 930, it is stated, 
of Greenock to make a contract that ‘the inhabitants took the 
•with the superior, by which they matter (1707) into their own 
agreed to an assessment of la. 4(1. hands, and agreed •with their 
sterling on every sack of malt, superior to assess themselves at 
brewed into ale, -within the limits a certain rate, to build a proper 
of the town; the money so levied pier and harbour. The work 
to be applied in liquidating the was finished in 1710, at an ex- 
expence of forming a proper har- pence of 5,5554’ 
hour at Greenock. The w'ork ‘ The trade of Greenock 

was he^n at the epoch of the has kept pace with the improve- 
Union, in 1707 ; and a capacious ments made on its harbour. The 
harbour, containing upwards of union of the kingdoms (1707) 
ten Scottish acres, was formed by opened the colonies to the enter- 
Ouilding an extensive circular prising inhabitants of this to-wn, 
pier, with a straight pier, or and generally of the west of 
tongue, in the middle, by which Scotland; but it was not till 
the harbour was divided into two 17 19 that the first vessel belowg- 
parts. This formidable work, the ing to Greenock crossed the At- 
greatest of the kind, at that time, lantic.’ Af‘ CullocVs Geographic 
in Scotland, incurred an expence cal and Statistical Dictwnary, 
of more than 100,000 marks vol. i. p. 930. 

Scots,’ Chahners' CaledoniatYol, ‘ Such was the effect of the 

iii. p. 807, London, 1824, 4to. new harbour in increasing the 
In M'OuUocKs Geographwal and trade, and the population, of the 
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diffused througli ihe cotmtrj. The productions of the 
tropics could now be procured direct from the New 
World, which, in return, offered a rich and abundanfj 
market for manufactured goods. This was a further 
stimulus to Scotch industry, and its effects were imme- 
diately apparent. The inhabitants of Grlasgow, finding 
a great demand among the American^ for linen, intro- 
duced its manufacture into their city in 1725, whence it 
extended to other places, and, in a short time, gave 
employment to thousands of workmen^ It is also 
from the year 1725, that Paisley dates its rise. So late 
as the beginning of the eighteenth century, this rich 
and prosperous city was still a, straggling, village, con- 
taining only a single streetd^® But, after the Union, 
its poor, and hitherto idle, inhabitants began to be 
moved by the activity which they saw on evei'y side. 
Gradually, their views expanded ; and the introduction 
among them, in 1725, of the manufacture of thread, 
was the first step in that great career in which they 
never stopped, until they had raised Paisley to be a vast 
emporium of industry, and a successful promoter of 
every art by which industry is nurtured. ^20 


tv^elvo miles bj land ; and then 
they can ro-ship their sugars and 
tobacco, for Holland, Germany, 
and the Baltiek Sea, without 
being at the trouble of sailing 
round England or Scotland.* 
Mackfs Journey through Scot- 
land, pp. 294, 295, 2nd edit. 
London, 1732. The first edition 
of this book was also printed in 
1732. See Wait's Bibliotheca 
Britannica^ vol. i. p. 631 m., 
Edinburgh, 1824, 4to, 

Gi bson, who was a Glasgow 
merchant, says, in his History of 
Glasgow, p. 236, * that the com- 
merce to America first suggested 
the idea of introducing manufac- 
tures into Glasgow, is to me very 
evident; and that they were only 
attempted to be introduced about 
the yea r 1 7 25 is apparent* Den- 


holm {History of Glasgow, p. 
412) says : * The linen manu- 
facture, which began here in tlio 
year 1725, was, for a long time, 
the staple, not only of this cit 3 > 
but of the west of Scotland.* 
(jOtoysiq Heron's Journey through 
the Western Counties of Scotland, 
Perth, 1799 , vol. ii. p. 412, 

^ ‘ Consisting only of one 
principal street about half a mile 
in length.* Sinclair's Statistical 
Account of Scotland, vol. vii. p, 
62. But the local historian men- 
tions, with evident pride, tliat 
this one street contained ‘ hand- 
some houses.’ Grawfurdls His- 
tory of the Shire of Benfrew, 
part iii. p. 305, edit. Paisley, 
1782, 4to. 

Denholm's History of Glas- 
gow^ pp. 546, 547 ; and Sinclair's 
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[N'or was it merely in tlie west, tliat this movement 
was displayed. In Scotland generally, the spirit of 
trade became so rife, that it began to encroach on the 
old theological spirit, which had long been supreme. 
Hitherto, the Scotch had cared for httle except reli- 
gious polemics. In every society, these had been the 
chief subjects of^ conversation ; and on them, men had 
wasted their energies, vdthout the least benefit either 
to themselves or to others. But, about this time it was 
observed, that the improvement of manufactures be- 
came a common topic of discourse.^*^ Such a statement, 
made by a well-informed writer, who witnessed what 
he relates, is a ciirious proof of the change which was 
beginning, though very faintly, to steal over the Scotch 
mind. It shows that there was, at all events, a ten- 
dency to turn aside from subjects which are inaccessible 
to our understanding, and the discussion of which has 
no effect except to exasperate those who dispute, and to 
make them more intolerant than ever of theological 
opinions different from their own. Unhappily, there 
were, as I shall presently point out, other causes at 
work, which prevented this tendency from producing 
all the good that might have been expected. Still, so 
far as it went, it was a clear gain. It was a blow to 
superstition, inasmuch as it was an attempt to occupy 
the human mind with mere secular considerations. In 
a country like Scotland, this alone was extremely 
important. We must also add, that, though it was 
the effect of increased industry, it, as often happens, 

Statisiioal Accowit of Scotland, burgh, 1755, 4to) tells us that, 
vol. Tii. pp. 62--64. See also, on ‘it formerly was a Priory, and 
^e rise of Paisley, afterwards changed into an 

Jmtmey through the Western Abbey of Black Monks.’ 

Counties of Scotland, vol. ii. pp. The author of The Interest 

♦ 399, 400; Fmnan-Cs Tour in of Scotland Considered, Edin- 
Scotland, vol, ii. p. 144 ; and burgh, 1733, says (p. xvi.) that 
Crawfurdls Bistory of the Shire since 1727, *we hare happily 
part iii. p. 321. At turned our eyes upon the im- 
an earlier period, Paisley was provement of our manufactures, 
famous in a different way. In which is now a common subject 
the middle ages it swarmed with in discourse, and this contributes 
monks, Keith o/ not a little to its success.’ 

Scotch Sishops, p, 252, Edin- 

VOL. ITT. N 
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reacted upon, and strengtliened, its cause. For, hj dimi- 
nisliing, however little, the inordinate respect formerly 
paid to theological pursuits, it was, in the same pro- 
portion, an inducement to ambitious and enterprising 
men to abstain from those pursuits, and to engage in 
temporal matters, where ability, being less fettered by 
prejudice, has more scope, and enjoys'^ more freedom of 
action. Of those men, some rose to the first rank in 
hterature ; while others, taking a different but equally 
useful turn, became as eminent in trade. Hence, Scot- 
land, during the eighteenth century, possessed, for the 
first time, two powerful and active classes, whose aim 
was essentially secular — ^the intellectual class, and the 
industrial class. Before the eighteenth century, neither 
of these classes exercised an independent sway, or could, 
indeed, be said to have a separate existence. The in- 
tellect of the country was absorbed by the church ; the 
industry of the country was controlled by the nobles. 
The effect which this change produced on the literature 
of Scotland will be traced in the last chapter of the 
present volume. Its effect on industry was equally 
remarkable, and, for the well-being of the nation, was 
equally valuable. Put it does not possess that general 
scientific interest which belongs to the intellectual 
movement; and I shall, therefore, in addition to the 
evidence already given, confine myself to a few more 
facts illustrative of the history of Scotch industry dowh 
to the middle of the eighteenth century, by which time 
there was no longer any doubt that the flood of material 
prosperity had fairly set in. 

Haring the seventeenth century, the only Scotch 
manufacture of any importance was that of linen, which, 
however, like every other branch of industry, was 
very backward, and was exposed to aU sorts of dis- 
couragement.^^^ But, after the Union, it received a 

Merer, ■who ■was in Scotland and pains to dress and prepare 
in 1688 and 1689, says: *Bnt it for making their linen, the 
that which employs great part of most noted and beneficial manu- 
their land is hemp, of which they factnre of the kingdom.’ Morer^s 
have mighty burdens, and on Shori Account of Seotlandf Lon- 
which they bestow much care don, 1702, pp. 3, 4. 
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sudden impetus, from two causes. One of tliese causes, 
as I have already noticed, was the demand from Ame- 
rica, consequent upon the trade of the Atlantic being 
tliro^vn open. The other cause was, the removal of the 
duty which England had imposed upon the importa- 
tion of Scotch linen. These two circumstances, occur- 
ring nearly at the same time, produced such effect on 
the national industry, that De Foe, who had a wider 
knowledge of the details of trade than any man of 
that age, said that it seemed as if, for the future, the 
Scotch poor could never lack employment. Unfor- 
tunately, this was not the case, and never will he, until 
society is radically changed. But the movement which 
provoked so bold a remark from so cantious an observer 
as De Foe, must have been very striking ; and we know, 
from other sources, that, between 1728 and 1738, the 
manufacture of linen for exportation alone was more 
than doubled. ^24 After that period, this and other 
departments of Scotch industry advanced with a con- 
stantly accelerating speed. It is mentioned, by a con- 
temporary who was likely to be well informed, that, 
between 1715 and 1745, the trade and manufactures 
of Scotland increased more than they had done for 
ages before. '25 Such a statement, though valuable as 


^23 ‘The duties upon linen between 1728 and 1732, see the 
from Scotland being taken off in Table in The Interest of Scotland^ 
England, made so great a demand Con&idetedj Edinburgh, 1733, 
for Scots linen more than usual, p. 97. ^ In a work published in 
that it seemed the poor could 1732, it is stated that Uhey 
■want no employment.^ JOe Fods make a great deal of linnen all 
JEdtstory of the Union between over the kingdom, not only for 
England and Sootlandf p, 604. their own use, but export it to 
Compare Mac^phersoids Annals England, and to the Plantations* 
cf Commerce t vol. ii. p. 736 : * a In short, the women are all kept 
prodigious vent, not only in Eng- employ’4 from the highest to 
land, but for the American plan- the lowest of them.* Maclcfs 
tations.* This concerns a later Journey through Scotland, Lon- 
period. don, 1732, p. 271* This refers 

12* ‘The surplus of linen made merely to the women of Scotland, 
above the consumption, was, in whom Macky represents as muck 
1728, 2,183,978 yards; in 1738, more industrious than the men. 
4,666,011.* Chalmerd Caledonia, jjj 1745^ Craik writes to 

vol. i. p. 873* On the increase Lord hfithisdale, ‘ The present 
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corroboi-ating otter evidence, is too vague to be entirely 
relied on; and historians, -who usually occupy them- 
selves with insignificant details about courts and princes 
and statesmen, desert us in matters which are really 
important, so that it is now hardly possible to recon- 
struct the history of the Scotch people during this, 
the first epoch of their material prosperity. I have, 
however, gathered a few facts, which appear to rest on 
good authority, and which supply us mth something 
like precise information as to dates. In 1739, the manu- 
facture of linen was introduced into Kilbarchan,i26 and, 
in 1740, into Arbroath.**^ From the year 1742, the ma- 
nufactures of Kilmarnock date their rise.’®« In _1 748, 
the first linen was manufactured in Cullen and in the 
same year in Inverary-'^o In 1749, this great branch of 
industry and source of wealth was established, on a large 
scale, in Aberdeen ;>3i while, about 1750, it began to dif- 
fuse itself in Wemyss, in the county of Fife.'^a These 
things happening, within eleven years, in parts of the 
country so distant from each other, and so totally 


family Imre now reigned over ns 
these thirty years, and though 
during so long a time they may 
have fallen into errors, or may 
have committed faults, (as what 
Government is without ?) j’ett I 
will defy the most siinguino 
zealot to find in history a period 
equal to this in which Scotland 
possessed so uninterrupted^ a 
felicity, in which liberty, civil 
and religious, was so universally 
enjoyed by all people of whatever 
denomination — nay, by the open 
and avowed ennemys of the 
family and constitution, or a 
period in which all ranks of 
men have been so eifectually 
secured in their property. Have 
not trade, manufactures, agricul- 
ture, and the spirit of industry 
in our coiintiy extended them- 
selves further during this period 
and under this family than for 


ages before?^ Tk?mson*s 3fe~ 
moirs of ike JacobiteSt London, 
1845, vol. ii. pp. 60, 61. 

128 Crawfurd's History of ths 
BMre of Benfrew^ part ii. p. 114. 

Sinclair's Siaiisiical Jc- 
count of Seotlandf Yol. rii. p. 341, 
compared with vol. xii. pp. 176, 
177. 

Chalmers' Caledjonia, vol iii. 
p. 483. 

Sinclair's Statistical Ac- 
count of Scotland, vol. xii. 
p. 145. 

iSid vol, V. p. 297. 

Kenned fs Annals of Aber- 
deen, vol. ii. pp. 199, 200. 

Sinclair's Statistical Ac- 
count of Seoiland,. vol. xri. 
p. 620 : ^ About the year 1750.' 
I need hardly say, that some of 
these dates, depending upon tra- 
dition, are given by the authors 
approximatively. 
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nnconnected, indicate tlie existence of general causes, 
whicli governed the whole movement ; though in this, 
as in all instances, every thing is popularly ascribed to 
the influence of a few powerful individuals. We have, 
however, other proofs that the progress was essen- 
tially national. Even in Edinburgh, where hitherto no 
claims had been respected except those of the nobles or 
clergy, the voice of tins new trading interest began to 
be heard. In that poor and warlike capital, a society 
was now first estahhshed for the encouragement of ma- 
nufactures; and we are assured that this was hut a 
single manifestation of the enthusiasm which was gene- 
rally felt on the subject. Coinciding with this move- 
ment, and indeed forming part of it, we can discern the 
earliest symptoms of a monied class, properly so called. 
In 1749, there was established, at Aberdeen, the first 
county hank ever seen in Scotland; and, in the very 
same year, a similar estabh'shment was formed at Glas- 
go'^.134 These represented the east and the west, and, 
by the advances wliich they were able to make, each 
assisted the trade of its own district. Between eastern 
and western Scotland, the intercourse, as yet, was 
difficult and costly. But this likewise was about to 


* Betwixt the year I7«'i0 
and 1760, a great degree of pa- 
triotic enthusiasm arose in Scot- 
land to encourage arts and ma- 
nufactures; and the Edmbiirgh 
Society yffo.s established in 1755 
for the express purpose of im- 
proving these.’ Bowed $ History 
of the University of Edinburgh^ 
Tol. iii. pp. 126, 7. 

^3* ‘ The first county-hank 
^ that anywhere appeared, was the 
Aberdeen Bank, which was set- 
tled in 1749: it was immediately 
followed by a similar establish- 
ment in Glasgow during the 
sjime year.’ Chalmerd Caledonia, 
Tol. iii. p. 9, 4to, 1824. Ken- 
nedy {Annals of Aberdeen, 4to, 
1818, vol. ii. p, 195) says: 


‘Banking was originally pro- 
jected in Aberdeen about the 
year 1752, by a few of the prin- 
cipal citizens who were engaged 
in commerce and manufactures. 
They commenced business, upon 
a limited scale, in an office on. 
the north ' side of the Castle 
Street, issued notes of hand, of 
five pounds and of twenty shil- 
lings sterling, and discounted 
bills and promissory notes, for 
the accommodation of the public.* 
It is uncertain if Chalmers knew 
of this passage ; hut he was a 
more accurate writer than Ken- 
nedy, and I, therefore, prefer his 
authority. Besides, Kennedy 
vaguely says, ‘about the year 
1752/ 
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be remedied by an enterprise, tlie mere conception of 
wMcb would formerly bave excited ridicule. 

Union, the idea arose of nniting tbe east with fbe west 
by a canal, which should join the Forth to the 
The plan was deemed chimerical, and was abandonea. 
As soon, however, as the manufacturing and commercial 
classes had gained sufficient influence^ they adopted it, 
with that energy which is characteristic of their order, 
and which is more common among them than among 
any other rank of society. The result was, that, m 
1768, tbe great work was fairly begun and the first 
step was taken towards what, in a material point ot 
view, was an enterprise of vast importance, but, in a 
social and intellectual point of view, was of still supe- 
rior value, inasmuch as, by supplying a cheap and ^sy 
transit through the heart of the most populous part ot 
Scotland, it had a direct tendency to make different dis- 
tricts and different places feel that each had need of 
others, and thus encouraging the notion that all be- 
longed to one common scheme, it assisted in diminish- 
ing local prejudice and assuaging local jealousy ; whilej 
in the same proportion, by enticing men to move out of 
the narrow circle in which they had habitually lived, it 
prepared them for a certain enlargement of mind, wHch 
is the natural consequence of seeing afiairs under various 
aspects, and which is never found in any country in 
which the means of travelling are either very hazardous 
or very expensive. 

Such wa^ the state of Scotland towards the middle 
of the eighteenth century ; and surely a fairer prospect 
was never opened to any country. The land was at 
peace. It had mothing to fear, either from foreign 


‘After having heen fre- 
qnontly proposed, since the 
Union, this canal was at lengffi 
hegun in 1768, and finished in 
1790. The trade upon it Js 
aheady great, and is rapidly in- 
creasing.' Sinclair's Staiistieal 
Account of Scotland^ voi. ii. 
pp. 279, 280, Edinburgh, 1792. 
See also vol. xiic p. 126 ; Irvinfs 


History of JDumhartons'kirey 1860, 
4to, p. 247 ; and an interesting ^ 
contemporary notice in Mmmo's ' 
History of Stirlingshire, Edin-* 
burgh, inr, pp. 468-481, In 
1767, Watt was employed as a 
surveyor. See Muirheads Life 
of Watt, 2nd edit. London, 1859 
p, 167. 
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invasion, or from domestic tyranny. Tlie arts, wMcTi 
increase the comfort of man, and minister to his happi-' 
ness, were sedulously cultivated ; wealth was being 
created with iinexampled speed, and the blessings wMcb 
follow in the train of wealth were being widely diffused; 
while the insolence of the nobility was so effectually 
curbed, that industrious citizens could, for the first time, 
feel their own independence, could know that what they 
earned, that likewise they should enjoy, and could hold 
themselves erect, and with a manly brow, in the presence 
of a class before whom they had long crouched in abject 
submission. 

Besides this, a great literature now arose, a literature 
of rare and surpassing beauty. To narrate the intel- 
lectual achievements of the Scotch duriag the eighteenth 
century, in a manner at all commensurate with their 
importance, would require a separate treatise, and I 
cannot now stop even to mention what all educated 
persons are at least partly acquainted with ; each student 
recognizing the value of what was done in his own pur- 
suit. In the last chapter of this volume, I shall, how- 
ever, attempt to give some idea of the general results 
considered as a whole ; at present, it is enough to say, 
that in every branch of knowledge this once poor 
and ignorant people produced original and successful 
thinkers. What makes this the more remarkable, is its 
complete contrast to their former state. Down even to 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, Scotland could 
only boast of two author's whose works have benefited 
mankind. They were Buchanan and Kapier. Buchanan 
was the first pohtical ^vriter who held accurate views 
respecting government, and who clearly defined the true 
relation between the people and their rulers. He placed 
popular rights on a solid basis, and vindicated, by anti- 
^ cipation, all subsequent revolutions. hTapier, equally 
bold in another department, succeeded, by a mighty 
effort of genius, in detecting, and pushing to its extreme 
consequence, a law of the pi’ogresbion of numbers, which 
is so simple and yet so potent, that it unravels the most 
tedious and intricate calculations, and, thus economizing 
the labours of the brain, has saved an enormous and 
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incalculable T^aste. These two men were, indeed, gx’eat 
benefactors of tbeir species ; but they stand alone, and 
if all the other authors Scotland produced down to the 
close of the seventeenth century had never been bom, or 
if, being born, they had never -written, society would 
have lost nothing, but would be in exactly the same 
position as it now is. 

Early, however, in the eighteenth, century, a move* 
ment was felt all over Europe, and in that movement 
Scotland participated. A spirit of inquiry was abroad, 
so general and so searching, that no country could 
entirely escape from its action. Sanguine men were 
excited, and even grave men were stirred. It seemed 
as if a long night were about to close. Light broke 
forth where before there was nothing but darkness. 
Opinions which had stood the test of ages were suddenly 
questioned ; and in every direction doubts sprung up, 
and proofs were demanded. The human mind, waxing 
bold, would not be satisfied with the old evidence. 
Things were examined at their foundation, and the 
basis of every belief was jealously scrutinized. For a 
time, this "was confined to the higher intellects; but 
soon the movement spread, and, in the most advanced 
countries, worked upon nearly ail classes. In England 
and in France, the result was extremely beneficial. It 
might have been hoped, that in Scotland likewise, the 
popular mind would gradually have become enlightened. 
But not so. Time rolledbn; one generation succeeded 
another ; the eighteenth century passed away ; the nine- 
teenth century came ; and still the people made no sign. 
The gloom of the middle ages was yet upon them. 
While all around was light, the Scotch, enveloped in 
mist, crept on, groping their way, dismally and with 
fear. Wliile other nations were shaking off their old 
superstitions, this singular people clung to theirs with 
undiminished tenacity. ISTow, indeed, their grasp is 
gradually slackening, but with extreme slowness, and 
threatening reactions frequently appear. This, as it 
always has been, and still is, the curse of Scotland, so 
also is it the chief difficulty with which the historian of 
Scotland has to contend, gv^rywher^ else^ .i^hen , the 
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Spain and Portugal not excepted. 
After liamng^em other countries, 
I can understand tJie force of 
this ohservatmi! ’ IHotcs on the 
United States of North Armriea 
hy George Comhe, toI. iii. p, 32, 
Edinburgh, 18il. 


I will quote, in a single 
passage, the opinions of an emi- 
nent Serman and of an eminent 
Scotchman. * Dr. Spurzheim, 
when he last visited Scotland, 
remarked that the Scotch ap- 
peared to him to be the most 
{.riest-ridden nation in Europe; 


rise of tlie intellectual classes, and tKat of the trading and ' 
mamifactaring classes, have accompanied each other, 
the invariable result has been, a dimimition of the power V 
of the clergy, and, consequently, a diminution of the in- 1 
fluence of superstition. The peculiarity of Scotland 
that, during the eighteenth century, and even down to 
the middle of the nineteenth century, the industrial and 
intellectual progress has continued without materially 
shaking the authority of the priesthood. Strange 
and unequal combination! The countty of bold and 
enterprising merchants, of shrewd manufacturers, of 
far-seeing men of business, and of cunning artificers ; 
the country, too, of such fearless thinkers as George 
Buchanan, David Hume, and Adam Smith, is awed hy 
a few noisy and ignorant preachers, to whom it allows 
a license, and yields a submission, disgraceful to the age, 
and incompatible with the commonest notions of liberty. 
A people, in many respects very advanced, and holding 
upon political subjects enlightened views, do, upon all 
religious subjects, display a littleness of mind, an illi- 
herality of sentiment, a heat of temper, and a love of 
persecuting others, which shows that the Protestantism 
of which they boast has done them no good ; that, in the 
most important matters, it has left them as narrow as it 
found them ; and that it has been unable to free them 
from prejudices which make them the laughing-stock 
of Europe, and which have turned the very name of 
the Scotch Kirk into a by- word and a reproach among 
educated men. 

I shall now endeavour to explain how all this arose, 
and how such apparent inconsistencies are to be recon- 
ciled. That they may he reconciled, and that the in- 
consistencies are merely apparent and not real, will be 
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at once admitted hj wtoeyer is capable of a scientific 
: conception of Mstory. For, in the moral worlds as in 
the physical world, nothing is anomalons ; nothing is 
unnatural ; nothing is strange. All is order, symmetry, 
and law. There are opposites, but there are no contra- 
dictions. In the character of a nation, inconsistency is 
impossible. Such, however, is still the backward con- 
' dition of the human mind, and with so evil and jaundiced 

i! an eye do we approach the greatest problems, that not 
only common writers, but even men from whom better 
things might be hoped, are on this point involved in 
constant confusion, perplexing themselves and their 
readers by speaking of inconsistency, as if it were a 
i iquality belonging to the subject which they investigate, 
j instead of being, as it really is, a measure of their own 
: ignorance. It is the business of the historian to remove 
this ignorance, by shelving that the movements of nations 
' are perfectly regular, and that, like all other movements, 
they are solely determined by their antecedents. If he 

1I cannot do this, he is no historian. He may be an an- 
nalist, or a biographer, or a chronicler, but higher than 
that he cannot rise, unless he is imbued with that spirit 
of science which teaches, as an article of faith, the doc- 
trine of uniform sequence ; in other words, the doctrine 
that certain events having already happened, certain 
other events corresponding to them will also happen. 
To seize this idea with firmness, and to apply it on all 
occasions, without listening to any exceptions, is ex- 
tremely difficult, but it must be done by whoever wishes 
to elevate the study of history from its present crude 
^aud informal state, and do what he may towards placing 
I it in its proper rank, as the head and chief of all the 
? sciences. Even then, he cannot perform his task unless 
I his materials are ample, and derived from sources of 
J unquestioned credibility. But if his facts are sufficiently 
j numerous ; if they are very diversified ; if they have 
I been collected from such various quarters that they can 
I check and confront each other, so as to do away with 
Ian suspicion of their testimony being garbled ; and if he 
I who uses them possesses that faculty of generalization, 
Iwithout which nothing great can be achieved, he will 



hardl;^ fail in bringing some part of liis laboui’S to 
prosperons issue, provided be devotes all bis strength to ' 
that one enterprise, postponing to it every other object v 
of ambition, and sacrificing to it many interests wliich® 
men bold dear. Some of tbe most pleasurable incentives ^ 
to action, be must disregard. !N"ptforbnn, are those | 
rewards which, in other pursuits, the same energy would 
have earned; not for him, the sweets of popular ap-| 
plause ; not for him, the luxury of power ; not for him, I 
a share in the councils of bis country ; not for him, a| 
conspicuous and honoured place before tbe public eye. I 
Albeit conscious of wbat be could do, be may not coiu-i 
pete in tbe great contest; be cannot bope to win tbei 
prize; be cannot even enjoy tbe excitement of tbe strug-S 
gle. To bim, tbe arena is closed. His recompense lies I 
witbin bimself, and be must learn to care little for the; 
sympathy of his fellow-creatures, or for such honours as| 
they are able to bestow. So far from looMng for these f 
tbiDLgs, be should rather be prepared for that obloquy^*, 
which always awaits those, who, by opening up new veins 
of thought, disturb tbe prejudices of their contempo - 1 
raries. Wliile ignorance, and worse than ignorance, is I 
imputed to him, while bis motives are misrepresented, J 
and bis integrity impeached, while be is accused of , 
denying tbe value of moral principles, and of attacking 
tbe foundation of all religion, as if be were some public | 
enemy, who made it bis business to corrupt society, and | 
whose delight it was to see wbat evil be could do ; while I 
these charges are brought forward, and repeated from| 
month to month, be must be capable of pursuing inf 
silence tbe even tenor of bis way, without swerving,! 
without pausing, and without stepping from bis path to£ 
notice tbe angry outcries which be cannot but bear, andj 
which be is more than human if be does not long to} 
rebuke. These are tbe qualities, and these tbe bign re-| 
solves, indispensable to bim, who, on the most important! 
of all subjects, believing that the old road is worn out | 
and useless, seeks to strike out a new one for bimself, « 
and, in tbe effort, not only perhaps exhausts bis strength, f 
but is sure to incur tbe enmity of those who are bentl 
on maintaining tbe ancient scheme unimpaired. To| 



solTe the great problem of affairs ; to detect tliose liidden 
|circTunstances wbich determine tlie marcb and destiny 
|of nations ; and to find, in the eyents of the past, a key 
to the proceedings of the future, is nothing less than to 
unite into a single science all the laws of the moral and 
physical world. Whoever does this, will build up afresh 
the fabric of our knowledge, re-arrange its various parts, 
and harmonize its apparent discrepancies. Perchance, 
the human mind is hardly ready for so vast an enter- 
prise. At all events, he who undertakes it will meet 
mth little sympathy, and will find few to help him. 
And let him toil as he may, the sun and noontide of his 
life shall pass by, the evening of his days shall overtake 
him, and he himself have to quit the scene, leaving that 
unfinished which he had vainly hoped to complete. Ho 
may lay the foundation ; it will be for his succcvssors to 
raise the edifice. Their hands will give the last touch ; 
they will reap the glory ; their names will be remem- 
bered when he is forgotten. It is, indeed, too true, th^t 
such a work requires, not only several minds, but also 
the successive experience of several generations. Once, 
I own, I thought otherwise. Once, when I first caught 
sight of the whole field of knowledge, and seemed, 
however dimly, to discern its various parts and the 
relation they bore to each other, I was so entranced with 
its surpassing beauty, that the judgment was beguiled, 
and I deemed myself able, not only to cover the surface, 
but also to master the details. Little did I know- how 
the horizon enlarges as well as recedes, find how vainly 

i we grasp at the fleeting forms, which melt away and 
elude us in the distance. Of all that I had hoped to do, 
I now find but too surely how small a part I shall accom- 
plish. In those early aspirations, there was much that 
was fanciful ; perhaps there was much that was foolish. 
Perhaps, too, they contained a moral defect, and savoured 

I of an arrogance which belongs to a strength that re- 
fuses to recognize its own weakness. Still, even now 
that they are defeated and brought to nought, I cannot 
repent having indulged in them, but, on the contrary, I 
would willingly recall them, if I could. For, such hopes 
belong to that joyous and sanguine period of life, when 
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alone we are really Lappy ; wlien tlie emotions are more 
active than the judgment ; when experience has not yet , 
hardened our nature ; when the affections are not yet ^ 
blighted and nipped to the core ; and when the bitterness 
of disappointment not having yet been felt, difficulties 
are unheeded, obstacles are unseen, ambition is a pleasure , 
instead of a pang, and the blood coursing swiftly through v 
the veins, the pulse beats high, while the heart throbs | 
at the prospect of the future. Those are glorious days ; J 
but they go from us, and nothing can compensate their J 
absence. To me, they now seem more like the visions i 
of a disordered fancy, than the sober realities of things I 
that were, and are not. It is painful to make this con- 1 
fession ; but I owe it to the reader, because I would not 1 
have him to suppose that either in this, or in the future | 
volumes of my History, I shall be able to redeem my | 
pledge, and to perform all that I promised. Something, | 
I hope to achieve, which will interest the thinkers off 
this age; and something, perhaps, on which posterity | 
may build. It will, however, only be a fragment of my ' 
original design. In the two last chapters I have at- | 
tempted, and in the two next chapters I shall still further I 
attempt, to solve a curious problem in the history of| 
Scotland, which is intimately connected with other pro-| 
blems of a yet graver import : hut though the solution 
will, I believe, be complete, the evidence of the solution | 
will, most assuredly, bo imperfect. I regret to add, that | 
such imperfection is henceforth an essential part of my| 
plan. It is essential, because I despair of supplyingl 
those deficiencies in my knowledge, of which I grow| 
more sensible in proportion as my views become more| 
extensive. It is also essential, because, after a fair esti-| 
mate of my ovm strength, of the probable duration ol| 
my life, and of the limits to which industry can safelyi 
be pushed, I have been driven to the conclnsion, thatf 
this Introduction, which I had projected as a solid foun-l 
dation on which the history of England might suhsc-| 
quently be raised, must either be greatly cuitailed, and| 
consequently shorn of its force, or that, if not cui’tailed,! 
there mil liardly be a chance of my being able to narrate, ! 
Tyith the amplitude and fulness of detail which they" 
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i Tjoklj deserve, tlie deeds of tliat great and splendid 
nation mth wHcli I am best acquainted, and of wMcb 
it is mj pride to count myself a member. It is with 
the free, the noble, and the high-minded English people, 
that my sympathies are most closely connected ; on them 
: my affections naturally centre; from their literature, 
i and from their example, my best lessons have been 
! learnt; and it is now the most cherished and the most 
I sacred desire of my heart, that I may succeed in writing 

I i their history, and in unfoldingthe successive phases of 
their mighty career, while I am yet somewhat equal to the 
task, and before my faculties have begun to dwindle, or 
tlie power of continuous attention has begun to decay. 


' ■■I/.'- 
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CHAPTER IV. 

iJT EXAMIKATION OF THE SCOTCH INTELIiECST DtmmG TUB 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

The remaining part of tins volume, I purpose to devote 
to an attempt to nnravel still furtlier that two-fold 
paradox, which forms the prominent peculiarity of the 
history of Scotland. The paradox consists, as we have 
seen, in the fact, first, that the same people have long 
been liberal in politics, and illiberal in religion; and, 
secondly, that the brilliant, inquisitive, and sceptical 
literature which they produced in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was unable to weaken their superstition, or to instil 
into them wiser and larger maxims on religious matters, 
From an early period, there were, as I have endeavoured 
to show, many circumstances which predisposed the 
Scotch to superstition, and, so far, had a general con- 
nexion with the subject before us. But the remarkable 
phenomenon with which we are immediately concerned, 
may, I think, be traced to two distinct causes. The first 
cause was, that, for a hundred and twenty years after 
the establishment of Protestantism, the rulers of Scot- 
land either neglected the Church or persecuted it, 
thereby driving the clergy into the arms of the people, 
from whom alone they could obtain sympathy and 
support. Hence an alliance between the two parties, 
more intimate than would otherwise have been possible ; 
*and hence, too, the rise of that democratic spirit which 
was the necessary consequence of such an union, and 
which the clergy encouraged, because they were opposed 
and thwarted by the upper classes. So far, the result 
was extremely beneficial, as it produced a love of in- 
dependence aud a hatred of tyranny, whicb, twice 
during the seventeenth century, saved the country from 
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tlie yoke of a cruel despotism. But these very circum- 
stances, which guarded the people against political 
despotism, exposed them all the more to ecclesiastical 
despotism. Bor, having no one to trust except their 
preachers, they trusted them entirely and upon all 
subjects. The clergy gradually became supreme, not 
only in spiritual matters, but also in temi^oral ones. 
Late in the sixteeni;]i century, they had been glad to 
take refuge among the people ; before the middle of the 
seventeenth century, they ruled the people. How 
shamefully they abused their power, and how, by en- 
couraging the worst kind of superstition, they prolonged 
the reign of ignorance, and stopped the march of 
society, will be related in the course of this chapter ; 
but, in fairness to them, we ought to acknowledge, that 
the religious servitude into which the Scotch fell during 
the seventeenth century, was, on the whole, a willing 
one, and that, mischievous as it was, it had at least a 
noble origin, inasmuch as the influence of the Pro- 
testant clergy is mainly to be ascribed to the fearless- 
ness with which they came forward as leaders of the 
people, at a period when that post was full of danger, 
and when the npper classes were ready to unite with 
the croum in destroying the last vestiges of national 
liberty. 

To trace the operation of this cause of Scotch super- 
stition, will be the business of the present chapter; 
while, in the next and concluding chapter, I shall 
examine the other cause, which I have as yet hardly 
mentioned. This latter inquiry will involve some con- 
siderations respecting the philosophy of method, still 
imperfectly appreciated among us, and on which the 
history of the Scotch mind will throw considerable 
light. For, it mil appear, that, during the eighteenth 
century, the ablest Scotchmen, with hardly an excep- 
tion, adopted a method of investigating truth, which 
cut them off from the sympathies of their countrymen, 
and prevented their works from producing the effect 
which they might otherwise have done. The result 
was, that though a very sceptical literature was pro- 
duced, scepticism made no progress, and therefore 
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Bupcrstition was andiminislied. The highly-educated 
minds, indeed, were affected ; but they formed a class 
apart, and there were no means of communication 
between them and the people. That this -was owing to 
the method which literary men employed, I hope to 
prove in the next chapter ; and if I succeed in doing so, 
it will be evident, that I have been guilty of no exag- 
geration in terming this the second great cause of the 
prolongation of Scotch superstition, since it was suffi- 
ciently powerful to prevent the intellectual classes from 
exercising their natural functions as the disturbers of 
old opinions. 

We have already seen, that almost immediately after 
the Reformation, ill-feeling arose between the upper 
classes and the spiritual leaders of the Protestant church, 
and that this ill-feeling increased until, in 1580, it vented 
itself by the abolition of episcopacy. This hold and 
decisive measure made the breach iiTeparable. The 
preachers had now committed themselves too flir to re- 
cede, even if they had desired to do so ; and from that 
moment, uniting themselves heartily with the people, 
they took up a position which they have never since 
abandoned. During the remaining twenty-three year’s 
that . James was in Scotland, they were occupied in 
exciting the people against their rulers; and as tliey 
became more democratic, so did the cro’wn and nobles 
grow more hostile, and display, for the first time, a dis- 
position to combine together in defence of their common 
intei’csts. In 1603, James ascended the throne of Eng- 
land, and tlie struggle began in earnest. It lasted, with 
few interruptions, eiglity-five years, and, during its 
continuance, the Presbyterian clergy never wavered ; 
they were alrvays steady to the good cause ; always on 
the side of the people. This greatly increased their 
inflnonce; and what favoured it still more was, that, 
besides being the champions of popular liberty, tliey 
were also the champions of national independence. Wlmn 
James I. and the two Charles’s attempted to force epis- 
copacy upon Scotland, the Scotch rejected it, not only, 
because they hated the institution, hut also because tliey 
looked on it as the mark of a foreign do m in a tion, wliich 
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they were determined to resist. Their nearest and 
ni®st dangerous enemy was England ; and they spumed 
the idea of receiving bishops who mnst, in the first 
instance, be consecrated in London, and who, it was 
certain, would never have been admitted into Scotland 
unless England had been the stronger country. It was, 
therefore, on patriotic, as well as religious, grounds, that 
the Scotch clergy, during the seventeenth century, 
struggled against episcopacy and when they over- 
threw it, in 1638, their bold and determined conduct 
associated, in the popular mind, the love of country with 
the love of the church. Subsequent events strengthened 
this association.^ In 1650, Oromwell invaded Scotland, 
overthrew the Scotch in the battle of Dunbar, and in- 
trusted to Monk the task of curbing their spirit, hy 
building fortresses, and establishing a long chain of 
military posts.^ The nation, cowed and broken, gave 

‘ In 1638, one of the most pp. 222, 284, 362. * The danger 
eminent of the Scotch clergy of the Ghnrch of Scotland, from 
vTites: *OtLr maine feare’ is the siifirages of English bishops," 
*to have onr religion lost, onr &;c. 

throats cutted, onr poore conntrey - The hatred which the Scotch 

made ane English province, to be naturally felt against the Eng- 
disposed upon for ever hereafter lish for having inflicted so much 
iit the will of a Bishope of Can- sntfering upon them, w^as intense 
terburie.’ Baillu's Letters and about the middle of the seven- 
JotirnalSf vol. i. p. 66. Compare teenth century, notwithstanding 
p. 450. ‘ This kirk is a free and the temporary union of the two 
independant kirk, no less then nations against Charles. In 1662, 
the kingdom is a free and in- ‘the criminal record is full of 
dependant kingdom ; and as our cases of murder of English 
own Patriots can best judge soldiers. They were cut off by 
what is for the good of the king- the people whenever a fitting 
dom, so Gur own Pastors should opportunity occurred, and were 
be most able to judge what form as much detested in Scotland as 
of worship beseemeth our Be- the French soldiers were in Spain 
formation, and what serveth most during the Peninsular war." The 
for the good of the People," Spottiswoode Miscdlany^ vol. ii. 
Two generations later, one of the p. 98, Edinburgh, 1845. See 
most popular arguments against also p. 167 : ‘ a nationail quarrell, 
the Union was, that it might and not for the Stuarts." 
enable the English to force ^ Browne* s History of the High* 

episcopacy upon Scotland. See lands, vol. ii. pp. id-? 7: ‘the 
Be Foe*s History of the Union English army was augmented to 
between England and Scotland, twenty thousand men, and cita- 
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way, and, for tlie first time for three cenfcnries, felt the 
pressure of a foreign yoke. The clergy alone remained 
firm.'* Cromwell, who knew that they were the chief 
obstacle to completing his conqnest, hated them, and 
did every thing he could to ruin them.® But their 
power was too deeply seated to be shaken. From their 
pulpits, they continued to infiuence and animate the 
people. In face of the invaders, and in spite of them, 
the Scotch church continued to hold its General Assem- 
blies, until the summer of 1653. Then, indeed, they 


dels erected in soTeral towns, and 
a long train of military stations 
drawn across the country to curb 
the inhabitants.^ 

* Clarendon, under the year 
1655, says, ‘ Though Scotland 
was vanquished, and subdued, to 
that degree, that there was no 
l^lace nor person who made the 
least show of opposing Cromwell; 
who, by the administration of 
Monk, made the yoke very 
grievous to the whole nation ; yet 
the preachers kept their pulpit 
license ; and, more for the affront 
that was offered to presbytery, 
than the conscience of what was 
due to majesty, many of them 
presumed to pray for the king ; 
and generally, though secretly, 
exasperated the minds of the 
people against the present go- 
vernment.* Clarendon’s History 
of the Eehellionf p. 803. 

* And, what they must have 
felt very acutely, he would not 
go to hear them preach, A writer 
of that time informs us that, 
even in 1648, when Cromwell 
was in Edinburgh, ‘ he went not 
to their churches ; but it is con- 
stantle reported that ewerie day 
he had sermons in his oune ludg- 
inge, himself being the preacher, 
whensoewerthe spirit came upon 
him ; which took him lyk the fitts 


of an ague, somtyms twise, 
sometyms thryse in a day.’ Got- 
don’s Brit and s Distemper f p. 2 12. 
In 1650, according to another 
contemporary, ‘he made stables 
of all the churches for hes 
horsses quhersoeuer he came, 
and burned all the seatts and 
pewes in them ; riffled the minis- 
ters housses, and distrayed ther 
comes.’ Balfou'ds Annales of 
Scotland, vol. iv. p. 88. The 
der^, on the other hand, em- 
ploying a resource with which 
their profession has always been 
familiar, represented Cromwell 
as opposing Providence, because 
he was opposing them. Eutlier- 
ford {Beligiom Letters, reprinted 
Grlasgow, 1824, p. 346) says, that 
ho fought ‘against the Lord’s 
secret ones ; ’ and Eow ( Continua* 
tmi of Blair’s Autobiography, 
p. 335), under the year 1658, 
triumphantly observes : ‘ In the 
beginning of September this 
year, the Protector, that old fox, 
died. It was observed, as a re- 
markable cast of divine provi- 
dence, that he died upon the 3d 
of September, which he, glorying 
of routing of our armies at 
Dtmbar and Worcester on that 
day, used to call Ms day. On. 
that same veiy day the Just Judge 
called him to an account,’ &c. 
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had to yield to brate force ; and the people, to their 
mnitterable grief, beheld the venerated representatives 
of the Scotch kirk driven from their place of meeting 
by English soldiers, and led like criminals through the 
streets of Edinburgh.^ 

Thus it was that in Scotland, after the latter part of 
the sixteenth century, every thing tended to increase 


* See contemporaiy notices of 
diis^ in NkoWs Diary ^ p. 110 ; 
and in The Diary of Mr. John 
Lamont of Newton^ pp. 56, 57. 
But the best account is that 
given by Baiilie, in a letter to 
Calamy, dated Glasgow, 27th 
July 1653. He writes : *Thafc 
on the 20th of July last, when our 
Oenerall Assemblie was sett in 
the ordinarie tyme and place, 
Lioutenant-Coloneli Cotterall be- 
sett the church with some rattes 
of musqueteirs and a troup of 
horse; himself (after our fast, 
wherein hlr. Dickson and Mr. 
Dowglas had two gracious ser- 
mons) entered the Assemblie- 
house, and immediately after 
Mr. Dickson the Moderator his 
prayer, requiredandience; where- 
in he inquired, If we did sitt 
there by the authority of the 
Parliament of the Commonwealth 
of England? or of the Com- 
manders-in-chiefe of the English 
forces ? orof the English Judges 
in Scotland? The Moderator 
replyed, That we were ane Ec- 
elesiasticall s^mod, ane Spiritnall 
court of Jesus Christ, which 
medlod not with anything Civile; 
that our authoritie wes from God, 
and established by the lawes of 
the land yet standing unrepealed ; 
that, by the Solemn League and 
Covenant, the most of the Eng- 
lish army stood obli edged to de- 
fend our Generali Assemblie, 


When some speeches of this kind 
had passed, the Lieutenant- 
Colonell told us, his order was to 
dissolve us ; whereupon he com- 
manded all of us to follow him, 
else he would drag us out of tlie 
rowme. When we had entered a 
Protestation of this unheard-of 
and unezampled violence, we did 
rj'se and follow him ; he ledd us 
all through the whole streets a 
myle out of the towme, encom- 
passing ns with foot-companies 
of musqueteirs, and horsemen 
without; all the people gazing 
and mourning as at the saddest 
spectacle tliey had ever seen. 
When he had ledd us a myle with- 
out the towne, he then declared 
what further he had in com- 
mission, That we should not dare 
to meet any more above three in 
number ; and that against eight 
o’clock to-morrow, we should de- 
pcirt the towne, under paine of 
being guiltie of breaMng the 
publick peace : And the day fol- 
lowing, by sound of trumpet, we 
were commanded off towne under 
the paine of present imprison- 
ment. Thus our Generali As- 
semblie, the glory and strength 
of our Church upon earth, is, by 
your souldiarie, crushed and trod 
under foot, without the least 
provoeatione from us, at this 
time, either in word or deed.’ 
Daillids Letters and Journals^ vqI, 
iii. pp. 225, 226. 
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tlie reputation of tlie clergy, "by raising tliem to tlie 
foremost rank among the defenders of tlieir country. 
And it was but natural that the spiritual classes, finding 
tbemselves in tbe ascendant, should conduct tbe contest 
according to views habitual to their profession, and 
should be anxious for religious advantages, rather than 
for temporal benefits. The war which the Scotch 
waged against Charles I. partook more of the character 
of a crusade than any war ever canned on by a Protes- 
tant nation.^ The main object was, to raise up pres- 
byters, and to destroy bishops. Prelacy was the 
accursed thing, and that must be rooted but at every 
hazard. To this, all other considerations were subor- 
dinate.® Tbe Scotch loved liberty, and hated England. 
Yet, even these two passions, notwithstanding their 


’ In August 1640, the army 
inarched into England ; and * it 
was very refreshfull to re- 
mark, that after we came to ane 
ijuarter at night, there was 
nothing almost to be heard 
throughout the whole army but 
singing of Psalms, prayer, and 
reading of Scripture by the 
souldiers in their severall hutts.’ 
y^elect Biographies^ edited by Mr. 
Tweedie for the Wodrow So- 
ciety, vol. i. p. 163. ‘ The most 
zealous among them boasted, 
they should carry the triumphant 
banners of the covenant to Home 
itself.’ Arnofs History of Edin^ 
burgh^ p. 124. In 1644, the 
celebrated divine, Andrew Cant, 
was appointed by the Commis- 
sioners of the General Assembly, 
* to preach at the opening of the 
Parliament, wherein he satisfied 
their expectation fully. For, the 
main point he drove at in his 
sermon, was to state an opposi- 
tion botvixt King Charles and 
King Jesus (as ho was pleased 
to speak) and upon that account 
to press resistance to King 


Charles for the interest of King 
Jesus. It may be wondered 
that such doctrine should have 
relish’d with men brought up in 
the knowledge of the Scriptures ; 
and yet, such was the madness 
of the times, that none who 
preach’d in public since the be- 
ginning of the Troubles, had 
been so cried up as he was for 
that sermon.’ Gutkry's Memoirs, 
pp. 136, 137. 

® ‘»The rooting out of prelacy 
and the wicked hierarchy there- 
in so obviously described, is the 
main duty.* NapMali, or the 
Wrestlings of the Church of ScoU 
land, pp. 63, 54. This refers to 
the Covenant of 1643. So, too, 
the continuator of Eovf s History 
of the Kirk, p. 521, says, under 
the year 1639, that the object of 
the war was,/ to withstand the 
prelaticall faction and mahgiiant, 
countenanced by the kinge in 
his owne personeJ Compare 
the outbreak of the Eeverend 
Samuel Eutlierford, against * the 
accursed and wretched prelates, 
the Antichrist’s first-born, and 
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fetrea^, -were as noSiiag, in comparison -with their 
intense desire to extend and to propagate, if need be at 
the point of the sword, their own Presbyterian pohty. 
This was their first and paramount duiy. They tougnt, 
indeed, for freedom, bat, above all, they longht tor 
religion. In tlieir eyes, Charles was the idolatrous head 
of an idolatrous church, and that church they were 
resolved to destroy. They felt that their canse^ was 
holy, and they went forth fall of confidence, convinced 
that the sword o^,Gid^.was drawn on their side, and 
that their enemies would be delivered up to them. 

The rebellion, therefore, against Charles, which, on 
the part of the English, was essentially secular, » was, 
on the part of the Scotch, essentially religions, inis 
was because with ns, the laymen were stronger than the 
clergv ; while with them, the clergy were stronger than 
the laymen. In 1643, both nations having united 
against the king, it was thought advisable that ^ 
intimate alliance should he concluded; but, in the 
negotiations which followed, it is noticed, by a contem- 
porary observer, that though the English merely wished 
for a civil league, the Scotch demanded a religious 
covenant. And as they would only continue the war 
on condition that this was granted, the English were 
obliged to give way. The result was the Solemn League 
and Covenant, by which what seemed a cordial union 
was effected between' the two countries.^ Such a 
compact was, however, sure to be short-lived, as each 


the first fruit of his foul womb.’ 
Butherford^ s Beligiaiis Letters^ p. 
179. 

® Our civil war was not re- 
ligious ; but was a struggle 
between the Crown and the Par- 
liament. See a note in BuckU s 
History of Civilization, vol. i. p. 
359. 

In September 1643,Baillie, 
writing an account of the pro- 
ceedings of the Westminster As- 
sembly in the preceding month, 
says, ‘In our committees also 
we had hard enough debates. 


The English were for a civill 
League, we for a religious Cove- 
nant.’ Letter to Hr. William 
Spang, dated 22nd September 
1643, in Baillids Letters and 
Journals, vol. ii. p, 90. 

*The Solemn League and 
Covenant,’ which ‘ is memorable 
as the first approach towards an 
intimate union between the king- 
doms, but, according to the in- 
tolerant principles of the age, a 
federal alliance was constructed 
on the frail and narrow basis of 
religious communion.’ Lainfs 
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party liad different objects; tlie aim of the English 
being political, while that of the Scotch was religions. 
The consequences of this difference were soon apparent. 
In January 1645, negotiations having been opened with 
the king, commissioners met at Uxbridge, with the 
view of concluding a peace. The attempt failed, as 
might have been expected, seeing that, not only were 
the pretensions of the king irreconcilable with those of 
his opponents, but that the pretensions of his opponents 
were irreconcilable with each other. At Uxbridge, 
during the conferences, the Scotch expressed their 
readiness to concede to him what he required, if he 
would gratify them in regard to the Church ; while the 
English, occupying themselves with civil and political 
questions, cared less, says Clarendon, for what con- 
cerned the Church than for any thing else.^^ A better il- 
lustration could hardly be found of the secular character 
of the English rebellion, as compared with the spiritual 
character of the Scotch rebellion. Indeed, the Scotch, 
so far from concealing this, boasted of it, and evidently- 
thought that it proved how superior they were to their 
worldly-minded neighbours. In February 1645, the 
General Assembly issued an address to the nation, in- 
cluding not only those who were at home, but also those 
who served in armies out of Scotland. In this docu- 
ment, which, proceeding from such a quarter, neces- 
sarily exercised great influence, political considerations, 


History of Scotland^ vol. iii. pp. manifest enough, by the private 
258, 259. Tho passage, how- conferences with other of the 
ever, which I have quoted, in the commissioners, that the parlia- 
last note, from Baillie, shows ment took none of the points in 
that England was not responsi- controversy less to heart, or were 
ble for the intolerant principles, less united in, than in what Con- 
or, consequently, for the narrow cemed the Church.^ Qlarendords 
basis. B-istory of the Behellion, edit. 

The Chancellor of Scotland Oxford, 1843, p. 522. See also 
*did as good as conclude “that p. 527 : ‘that the Scots would 
if the king would satisfy them insist upon the whole govern- 
ia the business of the Church, ment of the Church, and in all 
they would not concern them- other matters would defer to the 
selves in any of the other de- king.’ 
mands.’” . , . ‘And it was 
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as liaving to do merely •with the temporal happiness 
of men, are treated as insignificant, and almost des- 
picable. That Rnpert was defeated, and that York 
and Newcastle wmro taken, were but trifling matters. 
They were only the means of accomplishing an end, 
and that end was the reformation of religion m Eng- 
land, and the establishment there of the pure Presby- 

terian polity. j 

A war, undertaken with s'ach holy objects, and con- 
ceived in so elevated a spirit, was supposed to he placed 
under the immediate protection of the Deity,^ on whose 
behalf it was carried on. In the language of the time, 
it was a war for God, and for God’s church. 
victory that was obtained, was "the result, not of the 


Seetliis extraoidlnary docu- vrliich may make iniqintie it seif 
montin Acts of Hie General As^ to stop her mouth. But which 
semblv of tJie Church of Scotland is nu>re unto us than all mctories 
frorn im to 1842, pp. 122-128, or whatsomever temporall bless^ 
Edinhiirgh, 1843. It is en- i 7 ?y, the reformation of religion 
titled ‘ A solemne and season- in England, and uniformity 
able warning to the noblemen, therein between both kingdoms 
barons, gentlemen, burrows, mi- (a principal end ox that Oove- 
nisters, and commons of Scot- nant), is so far advanced, 'tbiit 
land ; as also to armies without the English Service-Book with 
and within this kingdom.’ In it the Holy-Dayes and many other 
(p. 123) occurs the following ceremonies contained in it, to- 
passage: * And for our part, our gether with the Prelacy, the 
tbreos sent into that kingdom, fountain of all these, are abo- 
5 n pursuance of that Covenant, lished and taken away by oi- 
iiave been so mercifully and dinance of parliament, and a 
manifestly assisted and blessed directory for the worslnp of God 
from heaven (though in the mids in all tlio tlmee kingdoms agreed 
of many dangers and distresses, upon in the Assemblies, and in 
and much want and hardship), the Parliaments of both km^- 
aiid have been so fan'e iustni- doms, without a contraiy voice m 
mcntallto the foyling and scat- either; the government of the 
tering of two principall armies ; kirk by congregational _ elder- 
first, the Marquosse of Newcastle ships, classical presbyteries, pro- 
hisurmy; and afterwards Prince vincial and national assemblies, 
Buport’s and his together; and is agreed upon by the Assem- 
to tlio reducing of two strong bly of Divines at \v estminster, 
cities, Y"ork and Newcastle, that which is also voted and concluded 
we have what to answer tiie in both Houses of the Parliament 
enomy that roproaclieth us con- of England, 
corning that businesse, and that 
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skill of the general, nor of the yalonr of the troops, but 
was an answer to prayer. When a battle was lost, it 
was either because God was vexed at the sins of the 
people, or else to show them that they must not trust 
to the arms of the flesh. Nothing vras natural ; all 
was supernatoal. The entire course of affairs was 
governed, not by their own antecedents, but by a series 
of miracles. To assist the Scotch, winds were changed, 


In 1644, ‘God ansiiered 
our Wednesday’s prayers : Bal- 
four and Waller bad gotten a 
glorious victorie over Forth and 
Hopton, and routed them total- 
lie, horse and foot.’ Bailliis 
Letters and JoumalSj toL ii. p. 
165. In the same year, thanks- 
givings being oflered at Aberdeen 
for the victoiy of Leslie over 
Kiipert, ‘ oure minister JMr. Wil- 
liam Strathauchin declairit out 
of pulpit that this victory wes 
miracuious, wrocht by thefynger 
of God.’ Spaidinrj's History of 
the Trouhles, vol. ii. p. 254. In 
1648, the Commissioners of the 
General Assembly, in an address 
to the Prince of Wales, stated 
that the Deity had been ‘ fight- 
ing for his people meaning by 
his people, the Scotch people. 
They added, that the fact of 
their enemies having been re- 
pulsed, was a proof of ‘ how sore 
the Lord hath been displeased 
with their way.’ Clarendon, 
State Papers, vol. ii. p. 424, 
Oxford, 1773, folio. 

Two Scotch notices are now 
before me of the fatal battle of 
Dunbar. According to one, the 
defeat was intended to testify 
jigainst ‘ the great sin and wicked- 
ness’ of the people. Ka^oktali, 
or the Wrestlings of the Church 
of Scotland, p. 75. According 
to the other, it was owing to the 
anger of the Deity at the Scotch 


showing any fiivour to the parti- 
zans of Charles, h’or, says the 
Beverend Alexander Shields, 

‘ both at that time, and since that 
time, the Lord never counte- 
nanced an expedition where that 
malignant interest was taken in 
unto the state of the quarrel. 
Upon this, oiirland was invaded 
by Oliver Cromwell, who defeat 
our army at Dunbar, where the 
anger of the Lord was evidently 
seen to smoke against us, for 
espousing that interest.’ Shields* 
Hind let loose, p. 75. These 
opinions were fomed after the 
battle. Before the battle, a dif- 
ferent hypothesis was broached. 
Sir Edward Walker, who was in 
Scotland at the time, tells us, 
that the clergy assured the people 
that ‘ they had an army of saints, 
and that they could not be 
beaten.’ Journal of Affairs in 
Scotland in 1650, in Walker* s 
Historical JOiscourses, London, 
1705, folio, p. 165. 

4® ‘Each new victory of Mont- 
rose was expressly attributed to 
the admonitory “ indignation of 
the Lord” against his chosen 
people for their sin, in “ trusting 
too much to the arm of flesh.” * 
Napier* s Life of Montrose, Edin- 
burgh, 1840, p. 283. Compare 
Guthrids Considerations coritri- 
huting unto the Discovery of 
the Bangers that threaten Eeli- 
pp. 274, 275, reprinted 
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and storms were lulled. Sucli intelligen-ce as was 
important for them to receive, was often hronght by 
sea ; and, on those occasions, it was expected that, if 
the wind were nnfavonrable, Providence wonld interfere, 
wonld shift it from one quarter to another, and, when 
the news had safely arrived, wonld allow it to return to 
its former direction. 

It was in this way that, in Scotland, every thing 
conspired to strengthen that religious element which 
the force of circumstances had, at an early period, made 
prominent, and which now threatened to absorb all the 
other elements of the national character. The clergy 
were supreme ; and habits of mind natural and becom- 
ing to themselves, were diffused among all classes. 
The theories of a single profession outweighed those of 
all other professions ; and not only war, but also trade, 
literature, science, and art, were held of no account 
unless they ministered to the general feeling. A state 
of society so narrow and so one-sided, has never been 
seen in any other country equally civilized. ITor did 
there appear much chance of abating this strange mono- 
poly. As the seventeenth century advanced, the same 


Edinburgh, 1846. Guthrie was 
at the iieight of his reputation in 
the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Lord Somerville says of the 
Scotch, when they were making 
war against Charles I., that it 
was ‘ ordinary for them, dureing 
the wholl tyme of this warre, to 
attribute ther great snccesse to 
the goodnesse and justice of their 
cause, until! Divyne Justice 
trysted them with some crosse 
dispensatione, and then you 
might have heard this language 
from them, that it pleased the 
Lord to give his oune the heavyest 
end of file tree to bear, that the 
saints and people of God must 
still be sufferers while they are 
here away ; that that malignant 
party was God’s rod to punish 
them for their unthankfullnesse/ 


&c. SomervilUs Memorie of the 
Soijwrmlies, vol. ii. pp. 851, 352. 

Baillie mentions, in 1644, 
an instance of these expectations 
being fulfilled. He says {Letters 
and Journals, vol. ii. p. 138), 
‘These things were brought in 
at a very important nick of time, 
by God’s gracious providence: 
Never a more quick passage from 
Holy Island to Yiirmouth in 
thirtie homes ; they had not cast 
anchor halfe an houre till the 
wind turned contrare.’ Compare 
p. 142: ‘If this were past, we 
look for a new lyfe and vigoure 
in all affaires, especiahie if it 
please God to send a sweet north- 
wind, carrying the certain news 
of the taking of Newcastle, which 
we dailie expect.^ 





train of events was contained; the clergy ana tne 
neonle always making common cause against the crown, 
Ld being, by the necessity of self-preservation, forced 
into the most intimate union with each other. Ot this, 
the preachers availed themselves to strengthen them 
own influence; and for upwards of a century them 
exertions stopped all intellectaal cultare, discouraged all 
independent inquiry, made men in reUgious matters 
fearful and austere, and coloured the whole national 
character with that dark hue, which, though now 
^dually softening, it still retains. - . ^ 

“ The Scotch, during the seventeenth century, mstead 
of cultivating the arts of life, improving their ininds, or 
adding to their wealth, passed the greater parb^^ 
time in what were called reUgious exercises, ihe ser- 
mons were so long and so frequent, that they absorbed 
all leisure, and yet the people were never weary of 
hearino' them. When a preacher was once m the ^ipit, 
the only limit to his loquacity was hip strength. Bemg 
sure of a patient and reverential audience, he went on 
as lono- as he could. If he discoursed for two hours 
without intermission, he was valued as a zealous pastor, 
who had the good of his flock at heart; and thi^was 
about as much as an ordinary clergyman could perform, 
because, in uttering his sentiments, he w-as expected to 
display great vehemence, and to einnce his eaa-nestaess 
by tailing and sweating abu ndantly. This boundary 

'» No one, perhaps, carried Select Smgrapliks, published by 
this further than John Meuzies, the Wotow Society, vol. i. p. 
“ebrated professor of dm- 333 . Somemlle. who 

nt Aberdeen ‘Sucli was wrote in 1679, mentions tfloir 
hifimcommon fervour in the tlum_dering preachings. 
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^yas, liowever, often passed hj tliose who were equal to 
the lahonr ; and Forbes, who was vigorous as well ^ 
voluble, thought nothing of preaching for five or six 
hours. But, in the ordinary course of nature, such 
feats were rare ; and, as the people were in these matters 
extremely eager, an ingenious contrivance was hit upon 
whereby their desires might be satisfied. On great oc- 
casions, several clergymen were present in the same 
church, in order that, when one was fatigued, he might 
leave the pulpit, and be succeeded by another, who, in 
his turn, was followed by a third ; the patience of the 
bearers being apparently inexhaustible/^® Indeed, the 
Scotch, by the middle of the seventeenth century, had 
grown accustomed to look up to their minister as if lie 
were a god, and to dwell with rapture upon every word 
that dropt from his lips. To hear a favourite preacher, 
they would incur any fatigue, and would undertake 
long journeys without sleep or food.^^ Their power of 


of Scoitish Life and Character, 
"by E. B. Ihimsaj, Dean of Edin- 
burgh, p. 201. 

He ‘ was a very learned and 
pious man ; he had a strange 
faculty of preaching five or six 
hours at a time.* Burnet's His- 
iory of his own Time, vol i. p. 38. 
Even early in the eighteenth 
century, when tlieological fer- 
vour was beginning to decline, 
and sermons were consequently 
shorter, Hugh Thomson came 
near to Forbes. ‘He was the 
longest preacher ever I heard, 
and would have preached four 
(or) five hours, and was not 
generally under two hours ; that 
almost every body expected.’ 
. . . . ‘ He was a piouse good 
man, and a fervent affeetionat 
preacher, and, when I heard 
him, he had a vast deal of heads, 
and a great deal of matter, and 
generally very good and practi- 
cal!, but veiy long.* Wodrovfs 
Analecta, vol. iv, p. 203* 


In 1653, Lamont casually 
mentions, in his journal, that 
‘ the one came doune from the 
pulpit and the other went vp, in 
tlie t}Tne that the psalme after the 
first sermon was singing, so that 
ther was no intermission of the 
exercise, nether were the peopoll 
dismissed till both sermons were 
ended.’ The Diary of Mr. John 
Lamont of Newton, p, 58. Bur- 
net of his own Time, 

vol. i. p. 92) says, * I remember 
in one fast day there were six 
sermons preached without inter- 
mission. I was there myself, 
and not a little weaiy of so 
tedious a service.’ 

When Guthrie preached at 
Fenwick, ‘ his church, although 
a large country one, was over- 
laid and crowded every Sabbath- 
day, and very many, without 
doors, from distant parishes, 
such as Glasgow, Paisley, Hamil- 
ton, Lanerk, Kilbryde, Glasford, 
S trathaven, Newmills, Egelsham 
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attention was marvellous. The same congregation would 
sometimes remain together for ten hours, listening to 
sermons and prayers, interspersed with singings and 
readings.^^ In an account of Scotland in it is 
stated that, in a single church in Edinburgh, thirty 
sermons were delivered every week.^^ hfor is this at all 
unlikely, considering the religious enthusiasm of the 
age. Eor, in' those times, the people delighted in the 
most harassing and ascetic devotions. Thus, for in* 
stance, in 1653, when the sacrament was administered, 
they pursued the following course. On Wednesday, 
they fasted, and listened to prayers and sermons for 
more than eight hours. On Saturday they heard two 
or three sermons ; and on Sunday, the number of ser- 
mons was so great that they stayed in church more than 
twelve hours ; while, to conclude the whole, three or 


and many other places, who 
hungered for the pure gospel 
preached, and got a meal by the 
word of his ministry. It was 
their usual practice to come to 
Fenwick on Saturday, and to 
spend the greatest part of the 
night in prayer to Grod, and con- 
versation about the great con- 
cerns of their souls, to attend 
the public worship on the Sab- 
bath, to dedicate the remainder 
of that holy day in religious 
exercises, and then to go homo 
on Monday the length of ten, 
twelve or twenty miles without 
grudging in the least at the long, 
way, want of sleep or other re- 
freshments; neither did they 
find themselves the less prepared 
for any other business through 
the week,* JSowiis BiografUa 
Bcotwana, 2nd edit, Glasgow, 
1781, p. 311. One woman went 
fbrty miles to hear Xivingstone 
preach. See her Own statement, 
m Wodroyfs Analecta^ vol. ii. 
p. 249. 


^ Spalding gires tlie follow- 
ing account of what happened at 
Aberdeen in 1644. ‘ So heir in 
Old Abirdene, upono the sovint 
of July, we had ane fast, entering 
the ehurche be nyne houris, and 
continewit praying and preieli- 
ing whill tua houris. Efter ser- 
mon, the people sat still heiring 
reiding whill efternone’s sermon 
began and endit, whiche con- 
tinewit till half hour to sex. 
Then the prayer bell rang to 
the evening prayeris, and con- 
tinewit whill seven.’ 8galding'n 
History of the Troubles, vol. ii. 
p. 244, edit. Edinburgh, 1829, 
4to. See also p. 42: ‘ the people 
keipit churche all day.’ This 
was also at Aberdeen, in 1 642. 

“ * Out of one pulpit now 
they have thirty sermons per 
week, all under one roof.’ A 
Modern Account of Scotland, in 
The Miscellany, vol. vi. 

p. 138, edit. Park, London, 1810, 
4to. 
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‘ But ^liere the greatest and on the Lord’s day they had 
part was more sound, they gave so very many, that the action 
the sacrament with a new and continued above twelve hours in 
unusual solemnity. On the Wed- some places: and all ended with 
nesday before, they held a fast three or foissr sermons on Monday 
day, with prayers and sermons for thanksgiving.’ JSumefs His* 
for about eight or ten hours toge- tory of his own Tim, vol. i 
ther: on the Saturday they had p. 108. 
two or three preparation sermons : 


foitp additional ones were preached on Monday hj way 
of tliariksgiTOig,®^ 

Snch eagerness, and yet sncla patience, indicate a 
state of society altogether peculiar, and for which wo 
find no parallel in the history of any civilized country. 
This intense desire to hear whatever the preachers had 
to say, was, in itself, a homage of the most flattering 
kind, and was naturally accompanied by a belief that 
they were endowed with a light which w^as withheld from 
their less gifted countrymen. It is not surprising that 
the clergy, who, at no period, and in no nation, have 
been remarkable for their meekness, or for a want of 
confidence in themselves, should, under circumstances 
so eminently favourable to their pretensions, have been 
somewhat elated, and should have claimed an authority 
even greater than that which was conceded to them. 
And as this is intimately connected with the subsequent 
history of Scotland, it will be necessary to collect some 
evidence respecting their conduct, which will have the 
further advantage of exhibiting the time character of 
spiritual domination, and of showing how it works, not 
only on the intellectual, but also on the practical, life of 
a people. 

According to the Presbyterian polity, which reached 
its height in the seventeenth century, the clergyman of 
the parish selected a certain number of laymen on whom 
he could depend, and who, under the name of elders, 
were his councillors, or rather the ministers of his au- 
thority. They, when assembled together, formed what 
was called the Kirk-Session, and this little court, which 
enforced the decisions uttered in the pulpit, was so sup- 
ported by the superstitious reverence of the people, that 
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it was far more powerful tlian any civil tribunal. By 
its aid, tbe minister became supreme. For, whoever 
presumed to disobey him was excommunicated, was de- 
prived of bis property, and was believed to have incurred 
the penalty of eternal perdition.^® Against such weapons, 
in such a state of society, resistance was impossible. 
The clergy interfered with every man’s private con- 
cerns, ordered how he should govern his family, and often 
took upon themselves the personal control of his house- 
hold.2® Their minions, the elders, were everywhere ; 



chastised the children, and in- 
sulted over the servants, in the 
houses of the greatest men.’ The 
theory was, that ‘ ministers and 
elders must be submitted unto us 
as fathers/ Shields' Eiiquiry into 
Church Com7nHnw7iy 2ad edit., 
Edinburgh, 1747, p. 06. In the 
middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, one of the most famous of the 
Scotch preachers openly asserted 
the right of his profession to in- 
terfere in family matters, on the 
ground that such was the custom 
in the time of Joshua. ‘ The 
Ministers of God’s house have 
not only the ministry of holy 
things, as Word and Sacraments, 
committed to their charge, but 
also the power of ecclesiastical 
government to take order with 
scandalous offences within the 
familie; both these are here pro- 
mised to Joshua and the Priests.’ 
Hutcheson's Exposition of the 
Minor Prophets^ vol. iii. p. 72, 
London, 1654. In 1603, the 
Presbytery of Aberdeen took 
upon themselves to order timt 
every master of a house should 
keep a rod, that his family, in- 
cluding his servants, might be 
beaten if they used improper 
language. ^ It is conciudit that 
thair salbe in ewerie houss ' a 
palmar.’ Selections from the Be-’ 
cords of the Kirk Scssio7ij Pres- 
hytery^ and Synod of Aberdeen^ 
printed for the Spalding Club, 
4to, Aberdeen, 1846, p. 194. It 
also appears (p. 303) that, in 
1674, the clergyman was expected 


to exercise supervision over all 
visitors to private houses; since 
he ought to be informed, ‘iff 
ther be anie persone reeeaved in 
the familie without testimoniali 
presented to the minister.’ 

In 1650, it was ordered, 

* That everie paroche be divydit 
in severall quarteris, and each 
elder his owne quarter, over 
which he is to have speciall in- 
spectioun, and that everie elder 
visit his quarter once everie month 
at least, according to the act of 
the Generali Assemblie, 1040, 
and in thair visitatioun tak no- 
tice of all disorderlie walkeris, 
espcciallie neglectouris of God’s 
w'orship in tiiair families, suear- 
eris, haiinteris of aill houses, es- 
peciallie at vnseasonable tymes, 
and long sittoris thair, and 
driiikeris of iiealthis ; and that 
ho dilate these to the Ses- 
sioiin.’ Selectioyis from the Mi- 
nnies of the Stpiod of Fife, 
printed for the Abbotsford Club, 
Edinburgh, 1837, 4to, p. 168. 

* The elders each one in his own 
quarter, for trying the manners of 
the people.’ The Govcminent and 
Order of the Church of Scotland^ 
Edinburgh, 1690, p. 14. This 
scarce little volume is reprinted 
from the edition of 1641. See the 
advertisement at the beginning. 

In 1652, the Kirk-Session 
of Glasgow ‘ brot boyes and ser- 
vants before them, for breaking 
tlie Sabbath, and other faults. 
They had clandestine censors, 
and gave money to some for this 


into several quarters, and 
to each, quarter one of these officials was allotted, in 
order that he might take special notice of what was 
done in his own district.^’’ Besides this, spies were ap- 
pointed, so that nothing could escape their supervision.-^ 
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i^ot only the streets, but even private bouses, were 
searclied, and ransacked, to see if any one was absent 
from cbnrcb wbOe the mirdster was preaching.-^ To 
3iim, all must listen, and liim all must obey. Without 
the consent of his tribunal, no person might engage 
himself, either as a domestic servant, or as a field 
labourer.2^ If any one incurred the displeasure of 
the clergy, they did not scruple to summon his ser- 
vants and force them to state whatever they knew 
respecting liim, and whatever they had seen done in 
his house.3^ To speak disrespectfully of a preacher 
was a grievous offence to differ from him was a 


end.’ JVodroto^s Collections, yo]. 
ii. part ii. p. 74, Glasgow, 1848, 
4to. 

‘ It is thocht expedient that 
ane baillie with tua of the ses- 
siomi pas throw the towne everie 
Sahboth day, and nott sic as 
thay find absent fra the sermono s 
iither afoir orefter none; and for 
that effect that thay pas and 
sersclie sic houss as they tliinlc 
maist meit, and pas athort the 
streittis.’ Selections from the 
Becords of the Kirk Session, 
Presbytery, and Synod of Aher^ 
deen, p. 26. ‘ To pas throw the 

towne to cans the people resort 
to the hering of the sermon es.’ 
p. 59. * Ganging throw the towne 
on the ordinar preiching da3"es 
in the weik, als weill as on the 
Saboth day, to cans the people 
resort to the sermones.’ p. 77, 
See also p. 94; and Wodrow's 
Collections, vol. ii. part ii. p. 37 : 
* the Session alious the searchers 
to go into houses and apprehend 
absents from the kii’k/ 

* Another peculiarity was 
the supervision wielded over the 
movements of people to such a 
degree that they could neither 
obtain lodging nor employment 
except by a licence from the 
VOL. IIL 


Kirk-Session, or, by defying 
this police court, expose them- 
selves to fine and imprisonment.’ 
Lawson's Boole of Perth, p, 
xxxvii. Edinburgh, 1847* 

In 1652, Sir Alexander 
Irvine indignantly writes, that the 
presbj^tery of Aberdeen, * when 
they had tried many wa^’es, bot 
in vaine, to mak probable this 
their vaine imaginatione, they, 
at leiithe, when all other meanes 
failedthame, by ane unparalelled 
barbaritie, enforced serwan- 
dis to reweall upon oathe what 
they sawe, herd, or knewe done 
within my house, beyond which 
no Tiu’kisehe inquisitione could 
pase.’ The Miscellany of the 
Spalding Clvh, vol. iii. p. 206, 
Aberdeen, 1846, 4to. 

In 1656, a servant was or- 
dered to he brought before the 
Kirk-Session of Aberdeen * for 
her ra^deing again estMr. Andrew 
Cant, minister, in sa^uhg that 
becaus the said Mr. Andrew spak 
againest Yiiill, he spak lyke ane 
old fool.’ Selections from the 
Becords of the Kirk Session, 
Presbytery, and Synod of Aber- 
deen, p. 138. In 1642, the Pres- 
bytery of Lanark had up a cer- 
tain James Baillie, because he 
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heresy ;33 ^y^jj ^ streets without salut- 

ing him, was punished as a orime.^^ His very name 
was regarded as sacred, and not to be taken in vain. 
And that it might be properly protected, and held in 
due honour, an Assembly of the Church, in 1642, for- 
bad it to be used in any public paper unless the con- 
sent of the holy man had been previously obtained.^^ 
These and similar proceedings, being upheld by pub- 
lic opinion, were completely successful. Indeed, they 
could hardly have been otherwise, seeing that it was 
generally believed that whoever gainsaid the clergy, 
would be visited, not only with temporal penalties, but 
also with spiritual ones. For such a crime, there was 
punishment here, and there was punishment hereafter. 
The preachers willingly fostered a delusion by which 


stated the estremely probable things, he would not perform 
circiimstance, * that two fooles * that civil duty of salutation, as 
metttogither, when the Minister becomes him to his pastor;’ bxit 
and his sone mett togither.’ Sc- ‘ passed by him without using any 
lections from the Registers of the kind of reverence.’ The Chronicle 
PreshyttirgofLanarki^'mA(idLiov <f Edinburgh, 1831, 4to, 
the Abbotsford Club, Edinburgh, p. 80. The complaint was pre- 
1839, 4to, p. 30. ferred by the minister himself. 

33 In 1644, ‘ If you dissent Indeed, the Scotch clergy took 
from them in a theological tenet, these things so much to heai’t, 
it is heresy.’ Prcsltytery Bis- that they set up a theory to the 
flayed^ 1G44, p. 39, reprinted effect that whoever showed them 
Eoridou, 1663, 4to. In 1637, any disrespect, was prompted 
If ye depart from what I taught thereto by Satan. ‘ It is Satan’s 
yon in a hair-hreadih for fear or great engine to draw men to con- 
favour of men, or desire of ease temne God and his word, under 
in this world, I take heaven and pretext of disrespect and prejudice 
earth to witness, that ill shall against the Messengers only.’ , . . 
come upon you in end.’ Buther- * It may let us see their guilt 
ford' $ Religious Letters, p. 116. who despise most eminent ordi- 
In 1607, * Mr. William Cowper, nary Messengers,’ Hutcheson! s 
Minister, complained upon Eo- ExyosUion of the Minor Pro- 
bert Keir that he had disdain- yhets, vol. i. pp. 205, 233. 
fully spoken of his doctrine. The General Assembly of 

(Kirk) Session ordained him to Saint Andrews, in 1642, passed 
be warned to the morrow.’ Law- * an act against using ministers’ 
son's Book of Perth, p. 247. names in any of the public papers, 

3^ In 1619, a man was sum- without their own consent.’ 8te- 
moned before tho Kirk-Session venson's History of the Church of 
of Perth, because, among other Scotland, p. 503. 
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tliey benefited. They told their hearers, that 'what was 
spoken in the pnlpit was binding upon all believers, and 
was to be regarded as immediately proceeding from the 
Deity This proposition being established, other pro- 
positions naturally followed. The clergy believed that 
they alone were privy to the counsels of the Almighty, 
and that, by virtue of this knowledge, they could deter- 
mine what any man’s future state would be.^^” Going 
still further, they claimed the powei', not only of fore- 
telling his future state, hut also of controlling it ; and 
they did not scruple to affirm that, by their censures, 
they could open and shut the kingdom of heaven.^® As 


* Directions for a believers 
Tpalk, given by Christ’s ministers 
from his word, are his own, and 
are accounted by him as if he 
did immediately speak them him- 
self.’ Durhards Exjposition of the 
Song of Solomon^ p. 102. I quote 
from the Glasgow reprint of 1 7 88. 
That my references may be easily 
verified, and any error, if error 
there be,, detected, I mention 
that the exact edition used will, 
in every ease, be found specified 
in the List of Authors at the 
beginning of this work. But, ' 
if it will give the reader any ad- 
ditional confidence, I will ven- 
ture to observe, that I am always 
scrupulously careful in reference 
to quotations, having looked out 
each passage afresh, as the sheets 
came from the printer’s hands. 
Some of the circumstances nar- 
rated in this chapter are so mon- 
strous, that I hope to be excused 
in saying that I have taken all 
possible pains to secure their 
literal accuracy. 

* Yea, such was their arro- 
gance, that, as if they had been 
privy to the councils of God, or 
the dispensers of his vengeance 
to the world, they presumed to 
pronounce upon theirfuture state, 


and doomed them, both Body and 
soul, to eternal torments.’ Wis^ 
harts Memoirs of the Marquis of 
Montrose^ p. 237. * Ye heard of 
me the whole counsel of God. 
Butherfords Beligious Letters^ 
p, 16. ‘lam free from the blood 
of all men; for I have communi- 
cated to you the whole counsel ot 
God. Ibid, p. 191. ‘ This is the 
great business of Gospel Minis- 
ters, to declare the whole counsel 
of God.’ EaZghurtods Great Con^ 
earn of Salvation,^, 4. ‘Asserting 
that he had declared the whole 
counsel of God, and had keeped 
nothing back.’ lAfe of the lieu. A. 
Federiy p. 41, in vol. i. of WalJcets 
BiograjpHa^ Freshyteriana. 

* The power of the keys is 
given to the Ministers of the 
church, wherewith not only by 
the preaching of the word, but 
also to church censures (sic) they 
open and shut the kingdom of 
heaven.’ Bicksods TruiUs Vic- 
tor g over Error, p, 282. ‘To 
preach the Word, impugne, re- 
buik, admonishe, exhort and 
correct, and that under no less 
paine then easting both bodie 
and souU into eternall heU’s 
fire.’ Forhei C&rtaine Records 
iomhhig ike Estate of the Kirk, 
2 
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if this -n-ere Bot enongh, they also gave out that a word 
of theirs could basteu tbo moment of death, and by cut- 
ting off the sinner in his prime, could bring him at once 
before the judgment-seat of Godd^. 

Gtterly hornble as such a pretension now appears, it 
was made, not only with impunity , but with advantage ; 
and numerous instances arc rocorcled,in which the people 
believed that it was strictly enforced. The celebrated 
John Welsh, sitting one night at table, round which a 
party were assembled at supper, began to discourse to 
the company re.spccting the state of their souls. Those 
who were present listened with humility ; but to this 
<T3iioral feeling there was one e.xception. For, it so hap- 
pened that a Roman Catholic was in the room, and ho, 
of course, disagreed with the opinions expressed by the 
Presbyterian divine. If ho had been a cautious man, 
he would have kept his disagreement to himself ; but 
being a hot-headed youth, and being impatumt at see- 
in<>' a single person* engross the conversation, he lost 
his temper, and not only ridiculed Welsh, but actually 
made faces at him. Thereupon, It elsh charged the 
company to take heed, and see what the Lord was 
about to do to him who mocked. Scarcely had this 

p. 519. ^ The next words, “AVhrtt- said, “Yon, and all who do nob 
soever ve shall hind on Earth know my God in mercy, shall 
fihall he hound in Heaven,” know him in his judgments, 
hein'T spoken to the Apostles, and which shall he sudden and sur- 
in them to other Ministers of prising in a few days upon you ; 
Jesus Christ.’ Gillespie s Aaron s and I, as a scut servant of Jesus 
Bad Blossoming, p. 366. ‘ The Christ, whose commission I bear, 

keys of the kingdom of Heaven ’ and whose badge I wear upon 
* 'ire committed and iny brea.st, give you ^warning, 
intrusted to the pastors and and leave you to the justice of 
other ruling officers of the God.” Accordingly, in a few 
Church.’ Ibid. p. 260. ■ days after, the said Andreir, 

'Gird up the loins of your being in pertect health, took ins 
mind, and make you ready for breakfast plentifully, aiid befoio 
meeting the Lord f I have often he rose fell a-voimting, and 
summoned you, and now I sum- vomited his heart's blood in the 
mou YOU again, to compear very vessel out of which he had 
before your Judsre, to make a taken his breakfast; and died 
reckoning of youvlife.’ Bather- in a most frightful manner. 

r. Piters. D. 23o. ffowids Bingrnphia Scoticanat 
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threat been uttered, when it was carried into execatioix. 
He who had dared to jest at the minister, suddenly fell, 
sank under the table, and died there in presence of the 
whole party.^° 

This happened early in the seventeenth century, and 
being ..bruited abroad, it became a great teiu’or to all 
evil-doers. But, after a time, its effect appears to have 
been weakened; since another man -was equally rash 
some forty or fifty years afterwards. It seems that a 
Scotch clergyman of considerable repute, Hr. Thomas 
Hog, was, like Welsh, sitting at supper, when it so 


* Sitting at supper with the 
Lord Ochiltree (who was uncle 
to Mr. Welsh’s wife), as his man- 
ner was, he entertained the com- 
pany with godly and edifying 
discoiu’se, which was well re- 
ceived by all the company save 
only one debauched Popish 
young gentleman, who sometimes 
laughed, and sometimes mocked 
and made faces ; whereupon Mr. 
Welsh brake out into a sad 
abrupt charge upon all the epm- 
pany to be silent, and observe 
the work of the Lord upon that 
profane mocker, which they 
should presently behold; upon 
which immediately the profane 
wretch sunk down and died 
beneath the table, but never rc- 
txirned to life again, to the great 
astonishment of all the com- 
pany.’ Mistory of Mr, John 
Welsh, Minister of the Gospel at 
Ayr, in BeUct Biographies, vol, i. 
p. 29, ‘Mr. Welsh being by 
the Captaine, set at the upper 
end, intertained the company 
with grave and edifying dis- 
course which all delighted to 
hear, save this young Papist, 
who, with laughter and derision, 
laboured to silence him, which 
was little regarded by Mr. 
Welsh. Eut after supper, while 


the guests sate a little, this 
youth stood up at the low'er end 
of the table, and wdiile Mr. 
Welsh proceeded from grave to 
gracious entertainment of his 
company, the youth came to that 
height of insolence as w'ith tlio 
finger to point at him and with 
the face to make flouting grima- 
ces, whereby he grieved the holy 
man, so as on a siiddain he xvas 
forced to a silence. The whole 
company, who had heard him 
with delight, were silent with 
him. Within a little, Mr. Welsh, 
as moved by the spirit of God, 
broke forth into these ivords : 
“Gentlemen, the spirit of Cfod 
is provoked against us, and I 
shall intreat you not to be 
afraid to see what God shall do 
among you before you rise from 
the table, for he will smite some 
of you with death before you 
go hence.’’ All were silently 
astonished, waiting to see the 
issue with fear. And while 
every man feared himselfe, except 
the insolent youth, he fel dowm 
dead suddenly at the foot of the 
table to shew the power of God’s 
jealousie against the mockers of 
his Spirit and the offers of his 
grace,’ Memvig'a Fulfittmg of 
the Befipture, pp. 374, 375. 
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clianced that the servants forgot to lay the knives. 
Mr. Hog, thinkmg the opportunity a favourable one, 
observed that such forgetfuliiess was of little moment, 
and that, while we thought so much of our comforts 
here, it was far more necessary to consider our condi- 
tion hereafter. A gentleman present, amused, either 
by the manner of Mr. Hog, or by the skill with 
which he introduced the topics of his own profession, 
was unable to restrain himself, and burst out into a 
violent fit of laughter. The minister, however, was not 
to be checked, and he continued after such a fashion, 
that the laughter was repeated louder than ever. At 
length Mr. Hog turaed round, and told his merry 
comrade that very shortly he should seek for mercy, but 
find it not. That same night, the scoffer was taken ill, 
and in great alarm sent for Mr. Hog. It was, however, 
useless. Before the clergyman could reach his room, 
the sinner was lying dead, a lost and ruined man.^^ 



^Wlaen ttpy sat donn to 
supper, it seems, knives were 
forgote ; and when the servant 
was rebuked, Mr. Hogg said, 
there was noe matter, for he had 
one in his pocket, and it was 
a necessary companion for a 
travailer ; and, as his use was 
upon evry thing, he took occa- 
sion to raise a spirituall discourse 
from it : “ If we wer soe carefull 
about accommodations in our 
way here, what care should we 
take in our spirituall journey 
and die like ; at which the fac- 
tour takes a kink of laughing. 
l^Ir. Hogg looked at him with a 
frown, and went on in his dis- 
course. Within a little, at some- 
what or other, he laughed out 
yet louder, and Mx. Ho^gstoped 
a litle, and looked him very 
stern in the face, and went on 
in his discourse, upon the free 
grace of God ; and, at some ex- 
pression or other, the man fell 


a laughing and flouting very 
loud : Upon which Mr. Hogg 
stoped, and directed his dis- 
course to him, to this purpose: 
“Alacel” saycs he, “my soul is 
afflicted to say what I must say 
to you, sir, and I am constrained 
and pressed in spirit to say it, 
and cannot help it. Sir, you nou 
dispise the grace of God, and 
mock at it; but I tell you, iu 
the name of the Lord, that the 
time is coming, and that very 
shortly, when you (will) seek ane 
offer of grace, but shall not find 
it!” Upon which the man 
arose, laughing and fiouting, and 
went to his room. After he was 
away, the lady asked Mr. Hogg, 
What he thought would come 
upon him? He answered, he 
kneu noe more then he had said, 
and that he was constrained and 
oblidged to say it against his 
inclination; and he could not 
accompt for some of these im- 
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ISTor was it merely in private Houses tliat sucli exam- 
ples were made. Sometimes the clergyman denounced 
the offender from the pulpit, and the punishment was 
as public as the offence. It is said that Gabriel Semple, 
when preaching, had a strange habit of putting out his 
tongue, and that this excited the mirth of a drunken 
man, who went into the church, and, by way of derision, 
put out his tongue also. But, to his horror, he found 
that, though he could put it out, he could not draw it 
in again. The result was, that the tongue stiffened ; it 
lost all sensibility ; and, paralysis coming on, the man 
died a few days after his transgression.^^ 

Occasionally, the penalty was less severe, though the 
miracle was equally conspicuous. In 1682, a certain 
woman took upon herself to scold the famous divine, 
Peden, who 'vvas justly regarded as one of the great 
lights of the Scotch Church. ‘ I wonder,’ said that 


pressions he sometimes felt, and 
after Providences would clear, 
and that shortly ; but what it 
was, when, or where, he Icneu 
not The man told some of the 
servants that a phanatick Minis- 
ter had been pronouncing a curse 
On him, but he did not value him 
nor it either. After Mr. Hogg 
had been somtime with the lady, 
he went to his room ; and after 
he had, as he used to doe, spent 
some time in prayer, he putt off 
his deaths, and just as he was 
stepping into his bedd, a servant 
comes and knocks at the dore 
and cryes, Tor the Lord’s sake, 
Mr. Hogg, come doun staires, 
presently, to the factour’s room 1 ” 
He put on his deaths, as quickly 
as possible, and came doun, but 
the wretch was dead before he 
reached him!”’ Analecta, or 
MaUrials for a History of Be- 
markable Providences, mostly re- 
lating to Scotch Ministers and. 
dhristians^ by the Eey. Bobert 


Wodrow, vol. i. pp. 26o, 2G6. 
Compare The Life of Mr. Tho^uas 
Hog, in Howie's Biograyhkt, p. 
643, where a version is given, 
slightly different, but essentially 
the satne. 

* He tells me, that when in 
the South country, he heard this 
story, which was not doubted 
about Geddart ’ (i.e. J edburgh) : 
*Mr. Gabriel Semple had gote 
a habite, when speaking and 
preaching, of putting out his 
tongue, and licking his lipps yery 
frequently. Ther was a felluu 
that used to ape him, in a way of 
mock; and one day, in a druken 
caball, he was aping him and 
putting out his tongue; and it 
turned stiffe and sensless, and 
he could not drau it in again, 
but in a feu dayes dyed. This 
accompt is soe odd, that I wish 
I may have it confirmed from 
other hands.’ Wodronfs Am- 
Imta, vol. ii. p. 187. 
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eminent man, ‘ I wonder your tongne is not sore witH 
BO mneli idle clatter/ Slie indignantly replied, tliat 
slie had never snfiered, either from a sore tongue, or 
from a sore mouth. He told her that she soon would. 
And the consequence of his saying so was, that her 
tongue and gums swelled to that degree, that for some 
days she was unable to take her usual food."*^ 

She escaped -with her life ; others were more sharply 
handled. A clergyman was interrupted in the midst of 
his sermon by three gentlemen leaving the church. It 
is not stated that there was any thing offensive in their 
manner ; but their object in going was to amuse them- 
selves at some fair or race, and the minister, no doubt, 
thought that they should have been content with the 
gratification of hearing him. At all events, he was dis- 
satisfied, and, after the sermon was over, he censured 
their conduct, and threatened them with the divine dis- 
pleasure. His words were remembered, and, to the awe 
of his parishioners, every tittle was fulfilled. Of the 
three gentlemen, all died violent deaths ; one of them 
broke his neck by falling from his horse, and another 
was found in his room with his throat cut.^^ 


‘About the same time, 
wading I) ouglas-water very deep,’ 
(he) ‘came to a house there; 
the good wife of the house in- 
sisted (as most part of women do 
not keep a hridle-hand) in chiding 
of him ; which made him to fret, 
and said, I wonder that your 
tongue is not sore with so much 
idle clatter. She said, I never 
had a sore tongue nor mouth all 
my days. He said, It will not 
be long so. Accordingly, her 
tongue and gooms swelled so, 
that she could get no meat taken 
for some days.’ Account of the 
Life and Death of Mr. Walter 
Smith, p. 93, in vol. ii. of 
Walker’s Biographia Breshyte- 
rima. 

‘ I hear from I^ady Henriett 
Campbell, v/ho was present at 


a Communion at Jeddart (Jed- 
burgh), some years before Mr. 
Gabriel Semple’s death, that, 
either on the fast day, or Saturn- 
day, ther wer three gentlmen 
either in the parish or noturely 
knouen thereabout, who rose in 
the time of the last sermon, and 
with their servants went out of 
(the church), either to some fair 
or some race, not farr off After 
sermon, when Mr. Semple rose 
to give the ordinary advertis- 
ments, he began with taking 
nottice of this, and said, he had 
remarked three gentlmen rise 
in time of sermon, and con- 
temptuously and boldly leave 
God’s service to goe to a hiir, or 
race, as he supposed ; but sayes, 
“ It’s born in upon me, and I am 
porswaded of it, the Lord will 
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Cases of this sort were frequent during the seven- 
teenth century ; and as in that credulous age they were 
firmly believed and widely circulated, the power of the 
clergy was consolidated by them. The Laird of Hilton 
once ventured to pull a minister out of a pulpit which 
was not his own, and into w’Mch he had unlawfully in- 
truded. ‘ For the injur}^ you have done to the servant 
of God,’ ci'ied the enraged preacher, ^ you shall be 
brought into this church like a sticked sow.’ And so 
indeed he was. Yet a little while, and Hilton became 
entangled in a quarrel, was run through the body, and 
his corpse, still bleeding, was carried into the very 
church where the outrage had been committed. 


not suffer them to goe off time, 
without some remarkahle judg- 
ment, and I am much mistaken 
if the most part that have seen 
them eommitt the sin, will not 
hear of the punishment of such 
open despite to the ordinances of 
Christ.” This peremptoryness 
did very much surprize Lady 
H(enriett), and coming home 
from sermon with my Lord 
Lotliian and his Lady, in coach, 
she expressed her surprize at it. 
Hy Lord Lothian said, “ The 
Minister is a man of God, and I 
am perswaded not one word of 
his will fall to the ground I” 
Within some feu inoneths, my 
Lord or my Lady, writing to 
Lady H(enriett), signifyedto her, 
that one of these gentlraen was 
found in his room, (if I forgett 
not), with his throat cutt ; and a 
second, being drunk, fell off his 
horse, and broke his neck; and 
some while after, shee heard the 
third had dyed some wolent 
death.’ Wodrow' s Analecta^ vol. i. 
pp. 344, 345. 

*In the time of sermon, the 
Laird of Hiltoun comes in, and 
charges him in the midst of his 


work, to come out of (the) pul- 
pite, in the king’s name. Mr. 
Bouglasse refused ; whereupon 
the Laird comes to the pulpit, 
and pulls him out by force ! 
When he sail he behoved to 
yeild, ho said, “ Hiltonn, for this 
injury you have done to the 
servant of God, knou what you 
are to meet with 1 In a litle 
time you sluili be brought into 
this very church, like a sticked 
soul” And in some litle time 
after, Hilton w’as run tlirou the 
body, and dyed by, if I mistake 
not, Annaiidale’s brother, either 
in a douell or a drunken toilzie, 
and his eorpes wer brought in, 
all bleeding, into that church. 
“Touch not mine annoynted, 
and doe my prophets noe harm !” ’ 
IVodrotds Analecta) vol. ii, p. 
154. In the same work (vol. iv. 
p. 268) the Reverend Mr. Wod- 
row writes, that he had been 
subsequently informed, ‘ that the 
story is very true about the de- 
nuntiation upon the Laird of 
Hiltoun, as I have (I think)pub- 
lished it; and ther is a man yet 
alive who was witness to it, and 
in the church at the time/ 
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Even when a clergyman was in prison, he retained 
the same power. His authority was delegated to him 
from on high, and no temporal misfortune could curtail 
it. In 1673, the Reverend Alexander Peden, when in 
confinement, heard a young girl laughing at him out- 
side the door of his room, wMe he was engaged in those 
vociferous devotions for which he was celebrated. The 
mirth of the poor child cost her dear. Peden denounced 
against her the judgment of God. In consequence of 
that denunciation, the wind blew her from a rock on 
which she was walking, and swept her into the sea, 
wdiere she was quickly drowned.'*® 

Sometimes the vengeance of the clergy extended to 
the innocent offspring of the man who had offended 
them. A certain minister, whose name has not been 
preserved, met with opposition in his parish, and fell 
into pecuniary and other difficulties. He applied for 
aid to a trader, who, being wealthy, ought, he thought, 
to afford him assistance. The trader, however, thought 
otherwise, and refused. Upon this, the clergyman de- 
clared that God would visit him. The result was, that 
his business not only declined, hut his mind became 
impafred, and he died an idiot. He had two sons and 
two daughters. Both his sons went mad. One of his 
daughters, likewise, lost her reason. The other daughter 
being married, even her husband became destitute, and 
the children of that marriage became beggars, that the 
heinous crime might be visited to the third generations^ 


‘Wliile prisoner in the 
Bass, one Sabbath morning, 
being about the publick worship 
of God, a young lass, about the 
age of thirteen or fourteen years, 
came to the chamber-door, mock- 
ing with loud laughter : He said, 
Poor thing, thou mocks and 
laughs at the worship of God; 
but ere long, God shall write 
such a sudden, surprising judg- 
ment on thee, that shall stay 
thy laughing, and thou shalt not 
escape it. Very shortly there- 
after, she was walking upon the 


rock, and there came a blast of 
'wind, and sweeped her off the 
rock into tha sea, where she was 
lo-at.’ Life and Death of Mr, 
Alexander Deden, p. 43, in rol i. 
of Walker' e Biografhia Dreshy^ 
teriana. See also Bowie's Biogra- 
fhia Bresbyteriana, p. 487. 

* He (Mr. Pordyee, in Aber- 
deen) tells me this following 
accompt, which he had from 
personall observation : When he 
lived near Frazerburge, in the 
North, there was a minister 
settled there, jure devoluto^ the 
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To prosecnte a minister, or even to assert one’s riglits 
against him before a civil tribunal, was not only a hazard, 
but a certain rnin. About the year 1665, James Fraser 
was sued in a court of law for a large sum of money, said 
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ho be due from Ms father’s • estate. As usually happens 
iu these cases, the painty sued, considered that he Avas 
unjustly treated, and that his opponent had no right to 
make the claim. So far, all was natural. But the pe- 
culiarity was, that Braser, against whom the action was 
brought, was a young man preparing for the ministry, 
and, therefore, under the inimediate protection of Provi- 
dence. Such an one was not to be vexed with impunity ; 
and we are assured by Fraser himself that God specially 
interposed to prevent his ruin; that one of his oppo- 
nents was made unable to appear in court, and that the 
Lord, laying his hand upon the others, put them to 
death, in order that every obstacle might he at once 
removed.*^® 

■\Vhile stories of this sort were generally believed, it 
was hut natural that an opinion should grow, up that it 
was dangerous to meddle with a minister, or in any way 
to interfere with his conduct.**^ The clergy, intoxicated 


See Fraser’s Life of Him- 
self, ia vol. a. of Select Biogra- 
phies, edited by the Hev. W. K. 
Tweedie. ^Nothing now re- 
mained of all my fiither’s great 
fortune but a small wadset of 
sixteen chalders, liferented like- 
wise by my mother. And about 
the same time a new (though an 
unjust) adversary charges both 
her and me for 36,000 inerks, 
and a reduction of our rights; 
so that our whole livelihood was 
either gone or at the stake. For 
four years did this adversary vex 
us, and was like to have undone 
us tis to our temporal condition, 
had not tlie Lord prevented.’ p. 
196. ‘I, ignorant what defences 

to make, had in my company a 
registrato horning, which I acci- 
dentally and without premedita- 
tion (God putting it in my mind 
at the same time) did cast in, by 
which he, being the king’ s rebel, 
was incapacitate from pursuing 


mo. And the Lord so ordered 
it that he never after compeared 
to trouble me, by which means I 
was delivered from a loss and a 
fashery, and had but one court to 
wait upon.’ p. 202. * My condi- 

tion during this time was a 
wrestling condition with the 
sons of Zeruiah that were too 
strong for me ; little or no over- 
coming, yet violent wrestling.* 
.... ‘For I humbled myself 
xinder the sense of the calamities 
of our family, and my own par- 
ticular wants; I besought him 
to keep us from utter destruc- 
tion. And the Lord was pleased 
to hoar; he destroyed by death 
mj chief adversaries, I found 
shifts to pay my many petty 
debts, gained our law-action, 
and was restored to some of my 
ancient possessions again.’ pp. 
227, 228. 

* So hazardous a thing it is 
to meddle with Christ’s scut 
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bj the possession of power, reached to such a pitch of 
arrogance, that thej did not scrap! e to declare, that 
whoever respected Christ, was hound, on that very ac- 
count, to respect them.^® They denounced the judgments 
of G od upon all who refused to hear the opinions they 
propounded in their pulpits/^ ^ Nor did this apply 


sox'vants/ Life of Mr, William 
Gnihric, Minkter at Fenwkkj 
by the Eer. Williiira Buiilop, 
reprinted in Select Biographies^ 
voL ii. p. 62. To arrest a clergy- 
man on a civil or criminal process, 
was an act full of danger, inas- 
much us the Deity Avould hardly 
fail to avenge it. This applied 
even to tlie officers who executed 
the arrest, as well as to him by 
whom it was ordered. See, for 
instance, Some EemarJcable BaS’‘ 
sages of the Life aiid Death of 
Mr, John Semple, Mhnster of 
ike Gosjiel, p. 171 (in Walker’s 
Biograpkia Breshytermia, vol, i.). 
‘Some time thereafter, he gat 
orders to apprehend Mr. Semple; 
he intreated to excuse him, for 
Mr. Semple was the minister and 
man he would not meddle with ; 
for he was sure, if he did that, 
some terrible mischief would sud- 
denly befal him. Mr, Arthur 
Coupar, who was Mr. Semple’s 
precentor, told these passages 
to a Reverend Minister in the 
church, yet alive, worthy of all 
credit, who told me.’ Durham 
boasts that, ‘when Ministers 
have most to do, and meet with 
most opposition, G-od often fiir- 
nisheth them accordingly with 
more boldnesse, gifts, and assist- 
ance than ordinary. Christ’s 
witnesses are a terrible party; 
for as few as these witnesses are, 
none of their opposits do gain 
at their hand; ivhoevtr hw'teik 
them shall m this manner .- he 


killed. Though they be despica- 
ble in sackcloth, yet hetter op- 
pose a king hi his strength, and 
giving orders fro7ii Ms throne 
covered in eloath of state, than 
them -, tlioxigh. they may burn 
some and imprison others, yet 
their opposers will pay sickeriy 
for it. This is not because of 
any worth that is in them, or 
for their own sake; But 1. for 
His sake and for Ilis authority 
that sendeth them. 2. for' the 
event of their word, which will 
certainly come to passe, and that 
more terribly, and as certainly, 
as ever any temporall judgement 
w*as brought on by Moses or 
Elias.’ Durham’s Commentarie 
upon the Book of the Eevelation, 
p.416. 

‘These who are trusted by 
Christ to he keepjers of the vine- 
yai’d, and his ministers, ought 
also to be respected by the people 
over whom they are set ; and 
Christ allows tins on them, 
‘Where Christ is respected and 
gets his due, there the keepers 
will be respected and get their 
due.’ Durlianf s Exposiiion o f 
the Song of Solomon, pp. 450, 
451. Eergusson complacently 
says, that to affront a clergyman 
by not believing his statement, 
or ‘ message,’ as he terms it, is a 
‘ dishonour done to God.’ Fer- 
gussoii’s Kvpositim of t?ie Epis- 
tles of Eaidj p. 422. 

** ‘ As it is true concerning vs, 
that necessitie lyeth vpon vs to 
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merely to persons "wIlo Tisiially formed their audience. 
Such was their conceit, and so greedy were they after 
applause, that they would not allow even a stranger to 
remain in their parish, unless he, too, came to listen to 
what they chose to say.^^ Because they had adopted 


preach, and woe will bee to vs if 
wee preach not; so it is true 
concerning you, that a neeessitie 
lyeth ypon you to heare, and woe 
will be to ym if you heare noV 
Cm^e^s Mmmn Opened^ p. 156. 

The following order was 
promulgated by the Kirk-Sessiou 
of Aberdeen on the 12th July 
1607. ‘ The said day, in respect 
it wesdelatit to the sessioun that 
thair is sindrie land’Part gentili- 
men and vtheris cum to this 
towne, quha maclds thair resi- 
dence thairin, and resortis not to 
the preehing nather on Saboth 
nor vlk dayes ; thairfor, it is 
ordanit that thrie elderis of 
everie quarter couTene with the 
lumistrie in the sessioun hous, 
immediatlio efter the ending of 
the sermone on Tuysday nixt, 
and thair tak rp the names of the 
gentillmen and vtheris skipperis 
duelling in this hurgh, quha 
kepis nocht the Kirk, nor resortis 
not to the hering of Godis word ; 
and thair names being taken vp, 
ordains ane oif the ministeris, 
with a hailiie, to pas vnto thame 
and admoneis thame to cum to 
the preichingis, and keip the 
Kirk, vthervayes to remowe 
thame aff the towno.* Selections 
from the Becords of the Kirk 
Session, Presbytery, and Synod of 
Aberdeen, p. 58. It was nob 
enough to go occasionally to 
church ; the attendance must ho 
regular ; otherwise the clergy 
were dissatisfied, and punished 
the delinquents. In the Pxesby* 


tery Book of Strathbogie it is re- 
corded that, on the 29th Septem- 
ber 1649, ‘ Mr. Johne Beidfurd 
being posed quhat diligence he 
had vsed to the Lady Frend- 
raiight, reported, shoe had hard 
three sermons, and so, as he 
thought, shoe intended to con- 
tinow ane hearer. The bretheren, 
considering her long continowed 
contumacie and delay of her 
process, by heiring a sermon now 
and then, thought not that kind 
of heiring satifactorie, quherfor 
Mr, Eobert Watson, and Mr. 
Eobert L’ving, ver ordained to 
goe with Mr. Johne Eeidfurd, 
and requyre the said Lady to 
subsciyv the Covenant, quherby 
shoe might testifie her eonfor- 
mitie vitli the lOrk of Scotland, 
quhilk, if shoe refused, the said 
Mr, Johne vas ordained to pro- 
nounce the sentence of excommu- 
nicatioun against hir before the 
Provincial! Assemblie, as he void 
he answerable therto.* Extracts 
from the Presliytery Book of 
Strathhogie, p. 116. Neither 
distance, nor illness, might be 
pleaded as a valid excuse. Under 
no circumstances, would the 
preachers tolerate the affront of 
any one displaying an unwilling- 
ness to hear their sermons. In 
1650, ‘compeired the Lord Oli- 
phant, being sumniondit for nob 
keeping his parish kirk of Aber- 
cherdour, vho declared liis inabi- 
litie of bodie many tymes, and 
the want of houses for accommo- 
dating him and his familie so larr 
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tlie Presbyterian poKty, tbey asserted that tlie Almighty 
Lad never failed to punish every one who tried to super- 
sede it and as this was the perfection of the church, 
those who were blind to its merits, were given over to 
wrath, and were, indeed, the slaves of Satan. The 
clergy, who held this language respecting their oppo- 
nents, exhausted the choicest epithets of praise on them-- 
selves, and on their own. pursuits. When one of them 
got into the pulpit, or took a pen in his hand, he 
seemed as if he could not find words strong enough to 
express his sense of the surpassing importance of that 
class of which he was himself a member.'^^ They alone 


distant from the same, vas the 
onlie cans, qnlhlk he promised to 
amend in tym coraming. JMr. 
John Keidfurd ordained to report 
the same to the preshytrie, and 
vpon his continowed absence, to 
processe him.’ PresOf/ttr^ Book 
of Strathhogie, p. 149. See 
more on this subject in Beg inters 
of the Presbytery of Lanark, 
pp. 5, 33, 67 ; Minutes of the 
Presbyteries of St Andreios 
and Cupar, pp. 67, 6S, 90, 153; 
Minutes of the Synod of Fife, 
pp. 18, 65, 132 ; and S2^aldi7)g's 
History of the Troubles, vol. ii. p. 
67. Spalding also mentions (p. 
114) that at Aberdeen, in 1643, 
the clergy discoursed every Tues- 
day, Thursday, and Saturday, in 
the afternoon; on which occa- 
sions, * the people is compellit to 
attend their Leetureis, or ther 
crjit out against.’ 

‘ And it may be truly said, 
as the Church of Scotland hath 
had no detractors, but such as 
were ignorant of her, or mis- 
informed about her, or whom fac- 
tion, partiality, prejudice, wicked- 
ness, or love of unlawful liberty 
did inspire ; so no person or party 
hatli endeavoured hithertil to 
root out Presbytery, but the Lord 


hath made it a burdensome 
stone unto them.’ KapMali, sig. 
B 2 rev. ‘The Lord’s wrath 
shall so meet his enemies in the 
teeth, wheresoever they turn, that 
they shall he forced to forsake 
their pursuing of the Church/ 
Dickson's Explication of the First 
Fifty Psalms, p. 115. 

‘The true children of the 
Kirk are indeed the excellent 
ones of the earth, and princes 
indeed, wherever they live, in 
comparison of all other men who 
are but the beastly slaves of 
Satan.’ Dickson's Explication of 
the First Fifty Psalms, p. 312. 
Another high authority carefully 
identifies ‘ the true religion’ with 
‘ the true presbyterial profession.* 
See An Enquiry into Church 
Communion by Mr. Alexander 
Shields, Minister of the Gospel 
at Saint Andrews, p. 126. His 
remark applies to the ‘ Burgess- 
oaths.* 

Pergusson gives an inge- 
nious turn to this, and says that 
it was their duty to praise their 
own profession, not for their own 
sake, but for the sake of others, 
* It is the duty of Christ’s minis- 
ters to commend and magnify 
their office, not for gaining praise 
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knew tlie truth ; they alone were able to inform and en- 
lighten mankind. They had their instruction direct from 
hearen ; they were, in fact, the ambassadors of Christ ; 
from liini they received their appointment ; and since no 
one else could reward them, so no one else had a right 
to rule theni.'^® As they wei'e messengers sent by the 
Almighty, they were rightly termed angels, and it was 
the duty of the people to listen to their minister, as if 
he really were an angel who had descended upon earth.®^ 


and esteem to themselves, 2 Cor. 
iii. 1, but that the malice of 
Satan and liis instruments may 
1)0 hereby frustrated, 2 Cor. xi, 
12, hvlio labours to bring that 
sacred calling into contempt; 
that so it may have the less of 
s\iccess upon people’s hearts.’ 
Ferffii$so7t"s Exposition of the 
Epistles of Paul j 

‘Neither is there any me- 
diate anthoritie betweene the 
Lord and his amhassadours, in 
the affaires of their message ; he 
only sendetli them; he alone 
gives them to he pastors and 
doctors, etc. ; he alone shall 
judge them ; he alone shall 
reward them ; to him alone they 
must give an aceompt of their 
dispensation; and he himselfe 
alone doth immediatlie rale them 
by his spirit and word.’ Forbes’ 
Cerium e JUcords toucMng the 
Estate of the Kirk, p. 435. In 
reference to these amazing pre- 
tensions, the Scotch clergy were 
constantly terming themselves 
the ambassadors of the Deity ; 
thereby placing themselves infi- 
nitely above all other men. See, 
for instance, Durham’s Cotmien^ 
iarie iqjon the Boole of the Beve* 
lotion, pp. 86, 100, 160. Dur^ 
hants Law Unsealed, pp. 85, 96. 
llahjhurion’ s Great Concern of 
Salvation, p. 402. Fergtisson’s 


Exposition of the Epistles of Paul, 
pp. 17, 273. Shields’ Enquirg 
into Church Conmzmion, p. 72. 
Binning’ s Servtons, yol. ii. p. 118; 
voL iii. p. 178. Abernethfs 
PhgsicJee for the Soule, p. 122. 
Mo7iro’s Sermons, p. 207. Gil- 
lespie’s Aaron’s Bod Blossoming, 
pp. 240, 413. Cowper’s Beaven 
Ope7ied, p. 166. ButherforEs 
Free Disputation against Pre- 
tended Liberty of Conscience, p. 
41. Dickson's Truth’s Vietonj 
over E^'ror, p. 274. Gray’s Great 
and Precious Promises, 60, 
74. Fle/ning’s EidfiUing of the 
Scjipturc, p. 429. Cockhunts 
Jacob's Vow, or Man’s Felicity 
and Duty, p. 401. Hutcheson’s 
Exposition of the Book of Job, 
pp. 461, 479. 

‘Ministers are called An- 
gels, because they are God’s 
Messengers, intrusted by Him 
with a high and heavenly im- 
ployment ; and it is a title that 
should put Ministers in mind of 
their duty, to do God’s will on 
earth as the Angels do it in 
heaven, in a spiritual and hea- 
venly way, cheerfully, willingly 
and readily : and it shoidd put 
people in mind of their duty, to 
take this word off Lfmisters hands, 
as from Angelsf Durham’s Co7n- 
mentarie upon the Book of the 
Bevelation, p. 496. ‘Therefore 
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His parishioners, therefore, were hotmd, not only to ac- 
knowledge him and provide for him, but also to submit 
to him.^® Indeed, no one could refuse obedience, wlio 
considered who the clergy were, and what functions they 
performed. Besides being ambassadors and angels, they 
were watchmen, who spied out every danger, and whose 
sleepless vigilance protected the faithful.®^ They were 

are Ministers called Angels, and most difficult and most sacred.’ 
Angels, Ministers,’ p. 596. Cock- Monroes Senjwns^ p. 202. 
burn says that this is the reason * He is obliged to ministor 

why * we should bohave ourselves unto them in the gospel ; and 
decently and reverently ’ in they are obliged to submit to 
church; ‘for if the presence of him, strengthen him, acknow- 
Kings overawe us, how much ledge him, commimicate to liim 
more should the presence of God in all good things, and to provide 
and Angels.’ Coekburn^s Jacob's for him,’ &:c. JDurham's CQ7n~ 
Vow^ or Mar^s Felicity and Duty ^ mcniaric tipon the Dock of the 
p. 356. Another Scotch divine Jievdation, p. 90. That the 
asserts that he and his brethren clergy are ‘rulers and governors,’ 
are able to instruct the angels, and that their business is ‘ ruling 
and free them from their igno- and watching over the fock,’ is 
ranee. See the audacious passnge likewise affirmed in Gillespie's 
in Fergusson's Exposition of the Aaron's Jtod l^lossomivg, pp. 
Epistles of Fatd^ p. 180: * This 172, 313. Compare Tha Corre- 
Timy commend the ministers of the spondence of the Dev. Bohert 
gospel not a little wito men^ and Wodxow, vol. i. p. ISl : ‘ rule 
beget reverence in them towards over the people and speak the 
the same, that even the blessed word and Rutherford' s Free 
angels are in some sort bettered Disputation ogamst Pretended 
by it, and that it is thev^fore Liberty of Conscience,^. Al: ‘the 
respected by them : for Paul commanding power in the Am- 
commendeth his office from this, bassadour of Christ.’ See also 
that by occasion thereof “ ^nto the * reverential estimation ’ in- 
the pi’incipalities and powers, ciilcated in Boston's JSerTnons, 
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the joy and deligM of tlie earth. They were musicians, 
singing the songs of sweetness ; nay, they were siren.% 
who sought to allnre naen &om the eyil path, and sav() 
them from perishing.®® They were chosen arrows, stored 
up in the quiver of God.®^ They were burning lights 
and shining torches. Without them, darkness would 
prevail ; hut their presence illumined the world, and 
made things clear.®^ Hence they were called stars, 
which title also expressed the eminence of their office, 
and its superioriiy over all others.®^ To make this still 


the sttxprising of his people by stand the history of the Scotch 
Satan, at least *tis his busi- inteilect, who refuses to enter 
ness to do so.* HalyhurtmCt into these matters ; and it is for 
Great Concern of Salvation^ p, the reader to choose whether or 
24. Compare Guthries Consi^ not he will remain ignorant of 
derations conirihuting unto the what I, as an historian, am bound 
Discovery of the Dangers that to disclose. His remedy is easy, 
threatm Beligion, p. 2d9 ; Fer^ He has only either to shut the 
gusson's Fxpositionqf the Epistles book, or else to pass on at once 
of Fatdy pp. 97, 106 ^Durhanis to the next chapter. 

Expodiion of the Song of Solo- ‘ The Eord calleth men to be 

pp. 278, 443, and Wodroids preachers, and hath them in his 
Cbm5^<?wde«ce,vol. i.pp.84,244. hand as starres, holding them 
One of the most popular of out sometime to one part of the 
the Scotch preachers in the seven* world, and sometime to another, 
teenth eentuiy, actually ranks that we may communicate light 
himself, in this respect, as doing to them that are sitting in 
the same work as the Son of darkness.’ Cowper's Heaven 
God. * Christ and his ministers Opened, p. 360. 
are the musicians that do apply * Ministers are called Stars, 
their songs to catch men’s ears for these reasons : I. To signifie 
mad hearts, if so be they may and point out the eminence and 
stop their course and not perish, dignity of the office, that it is a 
Tliese are blessed syrens that do- glorious and shineing office. II. 
so.’ Dinning' s SermnSf vol. iiL To point out w’hat is the especial! 
p. 265. end of this office ; It is to givo 

Rutherford terms himself, light : as the use of Stars is to 
*a chosen arrow hid in his give light to the world; so it’s 
quiver.* Howie's Diographia Seo- Ministers main imployment to 
ticana, p. 230. To read the coarse shine and give light to others ; 
materialism contained in this and to make the w'orld, which is a 
ether extracts, will, I know, dark night, to be lightsome.* 
shock, and so far offend, many Durham's Commentarie upon the 
pure and refined minds, whose Booh of the Revelation, p. 43. See 
feelings I would not needlessly also pp. 151, 368 ; m\dDicJcsor^s 
wound. , But no one can under- Truth's Victory over Error, p. 176. 
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iBore apparent, prodigies were vonclisafed, and strange 
lights might occasionally he seen, wHicli^ hovering round 
the form of the minister, confirmed his supernatural 
mission.®^ The profane wished to jest at these things, 
but they were too notorious to he denied ; and there 
was a well-known case, in which, at the death of a 
clergyman, a star was miraculously exhibited in the 
firmament, and was seen by many persons, although it 
was then midday.®^ 

hTor was this to be regarded as a solitary occurrence- 
On the contrary, it usually happened, tlaat when a 
Scotch minister departed from this life, the event was 
accompanied by portents, in order that the people might 
understand that something terrible was going on, and 
that they were incurring a serious, perhaps an irretriev- 
able, loss. Sometimes the candles would he mysteriously 
extinguished, without any -wind, and without any one 
touching them.®® Sometimes, even when the clergyman 


The Eev. James Iiirton 
gays of the Bev. John Welsh, 
that some one who observed him 
walking, * saw clearly a strange 
light surround him, and heard 
him speak strauge words about 
his spiritual joy.’ Select Biogra- 
pMee, edited by the Eev. WC K. 
Tweedie, vol. i. p. 12. But more 
than this remains to be told. 
The hearts of the Scotch clergy 
were so lifted up with pride, that 
they believed— horrible to relate ' 
-r-that they had audible and 
verbal commxmications from the 
Almighty God, which bystanders 
could hear. One of these stories, 
j^elating also to Welsh, will be 
found, as tradition handed it 
down, in Howie's Biographia Sco^ 
ticana, p. 148. I cannot quote 
such blasphemy ; and those who 
doubt my* statement had better 
refer to the second edition of 
Howie’s work, published at Glas- 
gow in 1781. It may probably 
Q 


he met with in the British 2Ju* 
seum. 

‘Mr. Johne M'Birnie at 
Aberdeen, (but first at the South 
Berrie, over aganis the Castell of 
Broughtie,) a most zealous and 
painful] pastor, a great opposor 
of hierarchie. He was a shyning 
torch and a burning starre ; 
wherefore the Lord miraculouslio 
made, at his death, a sturre to 
appearo in heaven at the noone- 
tyde of the day ; whilk manyyit 
alive testifies that they did evi- 
dentlie see it (at Whitsunday 
1609).’ Bow's Ilisiorp of the 
Kirh of Scotland, p, 421. 

Mr. James Stirling, minis- 
ter of Barony, Glasgow, writes 
respecting his father, Mr. John 
Stirling, . minister at Kilbarchan, 
that the 'day he was burryecl 
ther wer two great candles burn- 
ing in the chamber, and they did 
go out most surprisingly without 
any wind causing them to go out.’ 
2 
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It was, moreoTer, generally understood, tliat a minis- 
ter, during Ills abode in tMs world, was miracnlonsly 
watched over and protected. He was peculiarly 
favoured by angels, who, tkongli they did good oSices 
to all members of tbe true clmrcb, were especially 
land to the clergy and it was well known, that the 
celebrated Rutherford, when only four years old, 
having fallen into a well, was pulled out by an angel, 
who came there for the purpose of saving his lifej^ 
Another clergyman, who was in the habit of over- 
sleeping himse&, used to be roused to his duly in the 
morning, by three mysterious knocks at his door, 
which, if they did not produce a proper effect, were 
repeated close to his bed. These knocks never failed 
on Sunday, and on days when he had to administer the 
communion ; and they lasted during the whole of Ms 
ministry, until he became old and infirm, when they 
entirely ceasedJ^ 


hut severall of them together.’ 
Wodrow^s Analecta, vol. iii. p. 27 5. 

” The Eev. William Eow (in 
his Continuation ofBlair^s Auto- 
hiografhy, p. 153) says, * Without 
all doubt, though it cannot be 
proven from Scripture, that every 
one has a tutelar angel, yet it is 
certain that the good angels do 
many good offices to the people 
of God, e^edally to his mmiS'- 
ters and ambassadors, which we 
do not see, and do not remark or 
know.’ 

’2 *Mr. James Stirling, and 
Mr. Eobert Muir, and severall 
others in the company, agreed on 
this accompt of Mr. Eutherford. 
When about four years old, he 
was playing about his father’s 
house, and a sister of his, some- 
what older than he, with him, 
Mr. Eutherford fell into a well 
severall fathoms deep, and not 
full, but faced about with heuen 
stone, soe that it was not possible 
for any body to get up almost, 


far less a child. When he fell 
in, his sister ran into the house 
near by, and told that Samuell 
was fallen into the well ,* upon 
which his father and mother ran 
out, and found him sitting on the 
grasse beside the well ; and when 
they asked him, Hou he gote out ? 
he said, after he was once at the 
bottome, he came up to the tope, 
and ther was a bonny young 
man pulled him out by the hand. 
Ther was noe body near by at 
the time ; and soe they concluded 
it was noe doubt ane angell. 
The Lord had much to doe with 
him.’ Wodrotds Analecta, voLi. 
p. 57. See also voL iii. pp. 88, 89, 
where this circumstance is again 
mentioned as * a tradition anent 
him’ in the place of his birth. 

73 t William Trail, minis- 
ter at ****, tells me that his 
father, Mr. William Trail, minis- 
ter at Borthwick, used every 
morning, when he had publick 
work on Ms hand, to hear three 
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By tte propagation of tiiese and similar siories, in 
a country already prepared for tlieir reception, tha 
Scotcli mind became imbued with a belief in miraculous 
interposition, to an extent wbicb would be utterly in- 
credible if it were not attested by a bost of contem- 
porary and unimpeacbable witnesses. Tbe ^ clergj^ 
partly because tbey shared in the general delusion, and 
par% because they derived benefit from it, did every- 
thing they could to increase the superstition of their 
countrymen, and to familiarize them with notions of the 
supernatural world, such as can only be paralleled in 
the monastic legends of the middle ages How they 


knoclts at his chamber dore ; and 
if, throu wearynes, or heaviness, 
he did sitt these, ther wer ordi- 
narily three knocks at his bed- 
head', which he never durst sitt, 
hut gott up to his work. ^ This 
was ordinarily about three in the 
morning. This, at first, in his 
youth, frighted him ; but at 
lenth it turned easy to him, and 
he believed these knocks and. 
awaknings proceed from a good 
art. That these never fixiled him 
on Sabbaths and at Communions, 
when he was obliged to rise 
early : That when he turned old 
and infirm, towards the close of 
his dayes, they intircly ceased 
and left him.’ Wodrow'sAnaJ eotaf 
vol. ii. p. 307. This work, in 
four quarto volumes, is invaluable 
for the history of the Scotch 
mind; being a vast repertory of 
the opinions and traditions of 
the clergy, during the seven- 
teenth, and early part of the 
eighteenth, century. Wodrow 
vras a man of ability, certainly 
above the average; his honesty 
is unimpeachable, as the jealous 
scrutiny which the episcopalians 
have made of his great work on 
the History of the Church of 
Scotland decisively proves ; and 


he was in the constant habit of 
personal and epistolary com- 
munication with the leading 
characters of his age, I have, 
tiierefore, freely used his Ana^’ 
lecta; also his Colketions upon 
the Lives of MmisterSf which is 
likewise in four quarto volumes ; 
and his Correspondence^ in three 
thick octavo volumes. It would 
he difficult to find a more com- 
petent witness respecting the 
sentiments of his ecclesiastical 
brethren. It would be impossible 
to find a more candid one. 

In illustration ^of tlii.s,^ aj 
volume might be filled with 
extracts from the writings of the 
Scotch divines of the seventeenth 
century. The following passage, 
is, perhaps, as good as any. 

‘ Yea, it can hardly be instanced 
any great change, or revolution 
ill the earth, which hath not had, 
some such extraordinary herald 
going before. Can the world 
deny how sometimes these prodi- 
gious signes have been shaped 
out to point at the very nature of 
the stroke then imminent, by a 
strange resemblance to the same, 
such as a fiaming sword in the 
air, the appearance of armies 
fighting even sometimes upon 
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laboured to corrupt tbe national intellect, and liow 
successful they were in that base vocation, bas been 
liitberto known to no modern reader ; because no one 
bas bad tbe patience to peruse tbeir interminable dis- 
courses, commentaries, and tbe otber religious litera- 
ture in wbicli tbeir sentiments are preserved. As, 
however, tbe preachers were, in Scotland, more in- 
fluential than all otber classes put together, it is only 
by comparing tbeir statements with what is to be found 
in tbe general memoirs and coiTespondence of tbe 
time, that we can at all succeed in reconstructing tbe 
history of a period, which, to the philosophic student 
of tbe human mind, is full of great, though melancholy, 
interest. I shall, therefore, make no apology for enter- 
ing into still further details respecting these matters ; 
and I hope to put the reader in possession of such facts 
as will connect the past history of Scotland with its 
present state, and will enable him to understand why 
it is, that so great a people are, in many respects, still 
struggling in darkness, simply because they still live 
under the shadow of that long and terrible night, 
which for more than a century, covered the land- It 
will also appear, that their hardness and moroseness of 
character, their want of gaiety, and their indifference 
to many of the enjoyments of life, are traceable to the 
same cause, and are the natural product of the gloomy 
and ascetic opinions inculcated by their religious 
teachers. For, in that age, as in every other, tbe 
clergy, once possessed of power, showed themselves 
harsh and unfeeling masters. They kept the people 
in a worse than Egyptian bondage, inasmuch as they 
enslaved mind as well as body, and not only deprived 
men of innocent amusements, but taught them that 
those amusements were sinful. And so thoroughly 
did they do their work, that, though a hundred and 
fifty years have elapsed since their supremacy began 
to wane, the imprint of their hands is everywhere 

the earth, to the view of many like, which are known usnally to 
most sober and jndicions on- go before warr and commotjons.* 
lookers, also showers of blood, Mmiin^s FmlfiUing cfthe 
tlie noise of dr ummes, and such 1681, p> 216. 
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discomiblc. The people still hear the marks of the 
lasli: the memory of their former servitude hres among 
them ; and they crouch before their clergy as they did 
of old, ahandoning their rights, saenfiemg their mde- 
pendence, and yielding up their consciences, to the 
dictates of an intolerant and ambitious priesthood. 

Of all the means of intimidation employed by the 
Scotch clergy, none vvas more efficacious than the doc- 
trines they propounded respecting evil spirits and 
future punishment. On these subjects they constantly 
uttered the most appalling threats. The language, 
which they used, was calculated to madden men w^ith 
fear, and to drive them to the depths of despair. 
That it often had this consequence, and produced most 
fatal results, we shall presently see. And, what made 
it more effectual was, that it completely harmonized 
with those other gloomy and ascetic notions which the 
clergy inculcated, and according to which, pleasures 
beino- regarded as sinful, sufferings were regarded as 
rolio-ious. Hence that love of infiicting pam, and that 
delWit in horrible and revolting ideas, which cha- 
racterized the Scotch mind during the seventeenth 
century. A few specimens of the prevailing opimons 
will enable the reader to understand the temper of 
the time, and to appreciate the resources which the 
Scotch clergy could v\’ield, and the materials with 
which they built np the fabric of their power. 

It was generahy believed, that the world was overrun 
by evil spirits, who not only went up and down the 
earth, hut also lived in the air, and whose business it 
was to tempt and hurt mankind.^^ Their number was 


Diwbam, after mentioBing 

* old abbacies or monasteries, or 
castles -when walls stand and 
none dwelletli in them,^ adds, 

* If it be asked, If there be such 
a thing, as the haunting of evill 
spirits in these desolate places ? 

. We answer 1. That there are 
evill spirits rangeing up and down 
through the earth is certain, 
even though hell he their prison 


properly, yet have they a sort of 
dominion and abode both in the 
earth and air ; partly, as a piece 
of their curse, this is laid on them 
to wander ; partly as their exer- 
cise to tempt men, or bring 
spirituall or temporall hurt to 
them,’ &c. Durham's Comment 
iarie ujpon the Book of the Be vela-* 
tion, p. 582. So, too, Hutcheson 
{Eicjposition of the Booh of Job, 
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• -were to be found at all places and in 

Si seasonf itS W was Satan bmself whose 
\ T 1 + if was to appear in person, ensnaiing or terrifj 
dehgbt xt was ^ ^ object, he assumed 

'Sors 0» a.r, I “o,id ,iit »rth j. . 

EHog-S^. St Jd.r, a. . »ve. 

S ioha b, heurd i. tte aistoes. ~»»g la's * 


gN . < w’e sliould remember that 
we sojourn in a -world where 
Devils are, and do haunt among 
iis;’ and I'leming {FidjUhng p 
m Scripture, p. 217) : * But the 
truth itself is sure, that such a 
party is at this day, encompass- 
iim the earth, and trafficking up 
and down there, to prove which 
bv arguments were to light a 
candle to let men see that it is 
day, while it is known what 

crdinmi/ familiar converse many 

have therewith* One of their 
favourite abodes was the Shet- 
land Islands, where, in the 
middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, * almost everf family had a 
Brouny or evil spirit so called. 
See the account given hy the 
Eev. John Brand, in his work 
entitled A 

OrJeney, Zetland, F^htlan^^ 

and Caithness, pp* 11I> 
Edinburgh, 1701. , 

’8 ‘ There is not one whom ne 
assaulteth not/ Aherneiliy's Phy- 
sicke for the Soule, 
the right hand and on the left 
Comer's Reavem Opened,^- Hi- 
Even early in the eighteenth 
centnry, the ‘most 
divines’* in Scotland, affirmed 


divines • in owtiawtt, 

that Satan ‘frequently appears 
clothed in a corporeal substance. 
Memoirs of Charles Lee Lewes, 
uiritten by Himself, vol. m* PP* 
29, 30, London, 1805. - , . , 

57 * -pibs night James J^chheia 

told me, that last year, if I mis- 


take not, at the Communion of 
Bafron, he was much helped all 

day. At night, when dark some- 
what, he went out to thefeilds to 
pray ; and a terrible slavish tear 
came on him, that he almost lost 
his senses. Houever, he resolved 
to goe on to his duty. By (the 
time) he was at the place, Ins 
fear was offi Mm ; and lying on a 
knou-side, a black dogg came to 
his head and stood. He said he 
kneu it to be Satan, and shooke 
his hand, but found nothing, it 
evanishing/ .... ‘Lord help 
against his devices, aiid stren- 
then against them I* Wodrows 
Analecta, vol. i. p. 24. The Begis- 
tersof the Presbytery of Lanark, 
p 77, contain a declaration, in 
1650, that ‘the devill appeared 
like a little whelpe,’ and after- 
wards, ‘ like a brown wlielpe. 

The celebrated Peden was 
present when ‘ there came down 
the appearance of a raven, and 
sat upon one man’s head/ . . « * 
Thereupon, ‘ going 
Peden said to his land-lord, i 
always thought there was Devil^ 
among yon, but I never thought 

that he did appear visibly amo^ 

you, till now I have seen it. 0, 
for the liord’s sake quit thia 
way/ The Life and Death of 
Mr, Alexander Peden , late Minis- 
ter of the CospelatNew eienluce 
in Galloway, pp. 1 11 , 1 1 2, mi 
vol. i of Walk&ds mographn 
jPresbyterwia, 
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bullJ^ He appeared sometimes as a -wliite man in 
black clothes and sometimes lie came as a black 
man in black clothes, when it was remarked that liis 
voice was ghastly, that he wore no shoes, and that one 
of his feet was cloven.*^ BQs stratagems were endless. 
IFor, in the opinion of divines, his cunning iioreased 
•with his age ; and having been studpng for more than 
five thousand years, ho had now attained to unexampled 
dexterity.®^ He could, and he did, seize both men and 


” * I heard a voice justhc-fora 
me on the other side of the 
hedge, and it seemed to be like 
the groaning of an aged man. 
It continued so some time. I 
knew no man could be there ; 
for, on the other side of the 
hedge, where I heard the groan- 
ing, there was a great stank or 
pool. I nothing doubted but it 
was Satan, and I guessed his de- 
sign ; but still I went on to beg 
the child’s life. At length he 
roared and made a noise like a 
bull, and that very loud. From 
all this I concluded, that I had 
been provoking G-od some way or 
other in the duty, and that he 
was angry with me, and had let 
the enemy loose on me, and might 
give him leave to tear me in 
pieces. This mad© me intreat of 
God, to shew me wherefore he 
contended, and begged he would 
rebuke Satan. The enemy con- 
tinued to make a noise like a 
bull, and seemed to be coming 
about the hedge towards the door 
of the summer-seat, bellowing as 
he came along/ St&vensgn*s J^are, 
Soul-Strengikeningt and Comfort^ 
ing Cordial for Old and Yotmg 
Christians, p. 29. This book was 
published, and prepared for the 
press, by the Bev. "William 
Guppies. See Mr, Guppies’ letter 
at the beginning. 


In 1 684, with * black deaths, 
and a blue band, and white 
handcuifs/ Sinclair's Satan's 
Invisible World Discovered, p. 8. 

‘Ho observed one of the 
black man’s fieet to be cloven, and 
that the black man’s apparel 
was black, and that he had a 
blue band about his neck, and 
white hand-cufis, and that he 
had hoggers upon his legs with- 
out shoes ; and that the black 
man’s voice was hollow and 
ghastly/ Sata'^'^s Invisible World 
Discovered, p. 9. * The devil ap- 
peared in the shape of a black 
man,’ p. 31, See also Brand's 
Description of Orkney, p, 126 : 
‘ all in black/ 

* The acquired knowledge 
of the Devill is great, hee being 
an advancing student, and still 
learning now above five thousand 
yeares/ BntMrfoTcHs Christ Dy- 
ing and Drawing Sinners to 
Himself e, p. 204. *He knowes 
very well, partly by the quiek- 
nesse of his nature, and partly by 
long experience, being now very 
neere six thousand yeeres old/ 
Cowper's Heaven Opened, p. 219. 
‘Hee, being compared with vs, 
hath many vantages; as that 
he is more subtill in nature, 
being of greater experience, and 
more ancient, being now almost 
sixe thousand yeeres old/ Ibid, 
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women, and carry tliem away tlirougli the 
Usually, he wore the garb of laymen, but it was said, 
that, on more than one occasion, he had impudently 
attired himself as a minister of the gospel.®^ At all 
events, in one dress or other, he frequently appeared to 


p. 403. * The cliuell here is both 
diligent and cunning, and (now 
almost of sixe thousand yeeres) 
of great experience.* Aberneth?/'s 
Physicke for the SouUy p. 142. 
‘Satan, such an ingenious and 
experimented spirit.* Binninfs 
Sermons^ voi. i. p. 67. ^ His great 
sleight and cunning.* Ihid. p. 
110. Other eulogies of his skill 
may be seen in Fcrgimon's Ex- 
position of the Epistles of Paul, 
p. 475; and in Fleming's Ful fil- 
ling of the Scnptu?'e, p. 45. A 
‘minister,* whoso name is not 
mentioned, states that he is ‘ of 
an excellent substance, of great 
natural parts, long experience, 
and deep understanding.’ Sin- 
clair's Satan's Invisible World 
Discovered, p. 78. 

In Professor Sinclair’s work 
(Satan's Invisible World Dis- 
covered,^ p. 141), we find, in 1684, 
‘an evident instance, that the 
devil can transport the bodies 
of. men and women through the 
air. It is true, he did not carry 
her far off, but not for want 
of skill and power.* Lato in 
tlie seventeenth century, it was 
generally believed that one of 
Satan’s accomplices was literally 
‘ strangled in his chair by the 
devil, least he should make a 
confession to the detriment of 
the seiwice.* Craiofurd's History 
of the Shire of Renfrew, part iii. 
p. 319. 

See the account of a young 
preacher being deceived in this 
way, in Wodrdw's Analecta, vol.i. 


pp. 103, 104. The Rev. Robert 
Blair detected the cheat, and 
‘with ane awTul seriousness ap- 
pealing in his countenance, began 
to tell the youth his hazard, and 
that the man w'hom be took for 
a Minister was the Divel, who 
had trepanned Iiim, and brought 
him into his net ; advised him 
to be earnest with God in prayer, 
and likewise not to give way to 
dispair, for ther was yet hope.* 
The preacher had, on this occa- 
sion, been so far duped as to give 
the devil ‘ a written promise ’ to 
do whatever he was requested. 
As soon as the Rev. Mr. Blair 
ascertained this fact, he took the 
young man before the Presbytery, 
and narrated the circumstance 
to the members, ‘ They were all 
strangely affected with it, and re- 
solved unanimously to dispatch 
the Presbitry business presently, 
and to stay all night in town, 
and on the morrow to meet for 
prayer in one of the most retired 
churches of the Presbitry, ac- 
quainting none with their busi- 
ness, (but) taking the youth 
alongst with them, whom they 
keeped alwise close by them. 
Which was done, and after the 
Ministers had prayed all of them 
round, except Mr. Blair, who 
prayed last, in time of his prayer 
there came a violent rushing of 
wind upon the church, so great 
that they thought the church 
should have fallen down about 
their ears, and with that the 
youth’s paper and covenaut 
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tlie clergy, and tried to coax tltem over to liis side.*® In 
that, of course, he failed ; but, out of the ministry, few, 
indeed, could withstand him. He could raise storms 
and tempests ; he could work, not only on tho mind, 
but also on the organs of the body, making men hear 
and see whatever he chose.®® Of his victims, some 


the covenant which he had signed 
at the request of Satan) ‘droops 
down from the roof of the church 
among the Ministers/ 

‘ The devil strikes at them, 
that in them he may strike at the 
wliole congregation/ BobMs 
S ermons,-^, Flemiiig(i^wf)i/- 
lingoftkcScrijpturet^, 379) gives 
an account of his appearing to 
one of the Scotch clergy. Com- 
pare Wodrow's Anaie^a, vol. iv, 
p. 110. In 1624, Bruce writes ,*I 
heard his voice as vively as ever 
I heard any thing, not being 
sleeping, but waking/ Life ff 
Bruce, p. 8, prefixed to Brueds 
Scrjnons, The only remedy was 
immediate resistance. ‘ It is the 
duty of called ministers to go on 
with courage in the work of the 
Lord, notwithstanding of any 
discouragement of that kind, re- 
ceiving manfully the first onset 
chiefly of Satan’s fury, as know- 
ing their ceding to him will make 
him more cruel.’ Fergrmon^s Ex- 
position of the Epistles of Paul, 
p. 74. In the seventeenth century, 
the Scotch clergy often eompH- 
niented each other on having 
bafded him, and thereby put him 
in a passion. Thus, in 1626, 
Dickson writes to Boyd : * The 
devil is mad against you, he fears 
his kingdom/ Life of Uobert 
Boyd, in Wodrovfs Collections 
upon the Lives of Ministers, vol. 
ii. part I p. 238- See also pp. 
165, 236. 

‘IJe cau delude ears, eyes, 


&c., either by misrepresenting 
external objects, or by inward 
disturbing of the faculties and 
organes, whereby men and women 
may, and do often, apprehend 
that they hear, see, &c. such 
and such things, which, indeed, 
they do not,’ Durham^ s Com- 
mentarie upon the Booh of the 
Bevelaiion, p. 128. ‘Baise tem- 
pests/ Binning" s Sermons, vol. 
i. p. 122. ‘ His power and might, 
whereby tlirough God’s permis- 
sion, he doth raise up storms* 
commove the elements, destroy 
cattle,’ See. Fergusson's Expo- 
sition of the Epistles of Paid, p. 
264. * Hee can work curiously 
and strongly on the walls of 
bodily organs, on the shop that 
the understanding soule lodgeth 
in, and on the necessary tooles, 
organs, and powers , of fancie, 
imagination, memory, humours, 
senses, spirits, blond,’ Ace. Bu- 
therford!s Christ JOying, p. 212. 
Semple, giving notice of his in- 
tention to administer the sacra- 
ment, told the congregation ‘ that 
the Devil would be so envious 
about the good Work they were 
to go about, that he was afraid 
he would be permitted to raise a 
storm in the air with a speat of 
rain, to raise the waters, design- 
ing to drown some of them ; but 
it will not be within the compass 
of his powder to drown any of 
you, no not so much as a dog/ 
Bemarhable Passages of the Life 
and Beath of Mr* John Semple^ 
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he prompted to commit suicide,®’’ others to commit 
murder.®® Still, formidable as lie was, no Christian 
was considered to have attained to a full religions ex- 
perience, unless he had literally seen him, talked to 
him, and fought with him.®® The clergy were con- 
stantly preaching about him, and preparing their au- 
dience for an interview with their great enemy. The 
consequence was, that the people became almost crazed 
with fear. Whenever the preacher mentioned Satan, 
the consternation was so great, that the church re- 
sounded with sighs and groans.®® The aspect of a 
Scotch congregation in those days, is, indeed, hard 
for us to conceive. hTot unfrequently the people, be- 
numbed and stupefied with awe, were rooted to their 
seats by the horrible fascination exercised over them, 
which compelled them to listen, though they are de- 
scribed as gasping for breath, and with their hair 
standing on end.®^ Such impressions were not easily 

Mi'nister of the Gospel, pp. 168, never seen him in any visible 
169, in vol. i. of Walker's Bio^ appearance.” “Then, I assure 
graphia Preshyt&nana, yon,” saith Mr. Hogg, “ that you 

Sinclair's Satan's Invisible can never be happy till you see 
World Discovered, p, 137. him in that manner; that is, 

nwirs of the Life and Experiences until you have both a personal 
of Marion Laird of Greenock^ converse and combat with him.” ^ 
mth a Preface by the Bev. Mr. Scotch Presbyterian Eloquence, 
Coc>&,pp. 43, 44,45, 84,85, 172, pp. 28, 29. 

222, 223. ‘ Ye go to the kirk, and when 

®* ‘ I shall next show how the ye hear the devil or hell named 
murderer Satan visibly appeared in the preaching, ye sigh and 
to a wicked man, stirred him up make a noise/ The Last and 
to stab me, and how mercifully Heavenly Speeches of John, Vis-- 
I was delivered therefrom/ The count Kenmure, in Select Bio-- 
Autobiography of Mr. Boberi graphies, Tol. i. p. Wb. 

Blair, Minister of St. Andrews, Andrew Gray, who died in 
p. 65, See also Fleming' s Ful- 1656, used such language, *tliat 
filing of the Scripture, pp. 379, his contemporary, the foresaid 
380. Mr. Durham, observed, That 

‘One Mr. Tliomas Hogg, many times ^ he caused the very 
a very popular presby terian hairs of their head to stand up.’ 
preacher in the Horth, asked a Howie's Biographia Bcoiicana, 
person of great learning, in a p. 217. James Hutcheson boasted 
religious conference, whether or of this sort of success. ‘As he 
not he had seen the D«vil ? It expressed it, “I was not a quarter 
was answered him, “ That he had of am hour in upon it, till I sau 
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effaced. Images of terror were left on the mind, and 
followed the people to their homes, and in their daily 
pursuits. They believed that the devil was always, 
and literally, at hand; that he was haunting them, 
speaking to them, and tempting them. There was 
no escape. Go where they ^Yould, he was there. A 
sudden noise, nay, even the sight of an inanimate 
object, such as a stone, was capable of reviving the 
association of ideas, and of bringing hack to the 
memory the language uttered from the pulpit.^^ 

Hor is it strange that this should be the case. All 
over Scotland, the sermons were, with hardly an ex- 
ception, formed after the same plan, and directed to 
the same end. To excite fear, was the paramount 
object.®^ The clergy boasted, that it was their special 

a dozen of them all gasping knoeic, I would start and shirer, 
heforo me.” He preached with the seeing of dogg made me 
great freedome all day ^ and four- affrayed, the seeing of a stone in 
teen or twenty dated their con- the feiid made me affrayed, and 
version from that sermon.’ JVod- as I thought a voice in my head 
rou's Analecta, vol. i. p. 131. saying, “ It’s Satan.” ’ 

When Hickson preached, * many Only those who are exten- 
were so choaked and taken by sively read in the theological 
the heart, that through terrour, literature of that time, can form 
the spirit in such a measure con- an idea of this, its almost uni- 
vincing them of sin, in hear- versal tendency. During about 
ing of the word they have been a hundred and twenty years, the 
made to fall over, and thus Scotch pulpits resounded with 
carried out of the church.’ Mem- the most frightful denunciations, 
ing's Fulfilling of the Scrip- The sins of the people, the. 
ture, p. 347. There was hardly vengeance of God, the activity of 
any kind of resource which Satan, and the pains of hell, were 
these men disdained. Alex- the leading topics. In this world, 
under Dimlop ‘entered into the calamities of every kind were 
ministry at Paislay, about the announced as inevitable; they 
year 1643 or 1G44.’ .... ‘He w^ere immediately at hand; that 
used in the pulpit, to have a kind generation, perhaps that year, 
of a groan at the end of some should not pass away without 
sentences. Jffr. Peebles called it the worst evils which could be 
a holy groan.’ Wodrozds Ana- conceived, falling on the whole 
Iccta, vol. iii. pp. 16, 21, country. I will merely quote 

A schoolmaster, recording the opening of a sennon which 
his religious experiences (Wod- is now lying before me, and 
rotds Analecta, vol. i. p. 246), which w'as preached, in 1682, by 
says : ‘If any thing hadgiven a no less a man than Alexander 
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xnission to tliunder ont the watK and curses of the 
Lord.®^ In their ejes, the Deity was not a beneficent 
being, but a cruel and remorseless tyrant. They 
declared that all mankind, a Tery small portion only 
excepted, were doomed to eternal misery. And when 
they came to describe what that miseiy was, their 
dark imaginations revelled and gloated at the prospect. 
In the pictures w'hicli they drew, they reproduced aud 
heightened the barbarous imagery of a barbarous age. 
They delighted in telling their hearers, that they 
would be roasted in great tires, and hung up by their 
tongues,^^ They were to he lashed with scorpions, 
and see their companions writhing and howling around 


Peden. ^ There is three or four 
things that I have to tell you 
this day ; and the first is this, A 
bloody sv?'ord, a bloody sword, 
a bloody sword, for thee, O 
Scotland, that shall reach the 
most part of you to thti v^ry 
heart. And the second is this, 
Many a mile shall ye travel in 
thee, 0 Scotland ! and shall see 
nothing but waste places. The 
third is this, The most fertile 
places in thee, 0 Scotland! 
shall be waste as the mountain 
tops. And fourthly, The women 
with child in thee, 0 Scotland! 
shall be dashed in pieces. And 
fifthly, There hath been many 
conventicles in thee, 0 Scotland ! 
but ere it be long, Grod shall have 
a conventicle in thee, that shall 
make thee Scotland tremble. 
Many a preaching hath G-od 
wared on thee, 0 Scotland ! but 
ere it be long God’s judgments 
shall be as frequent in Scot-, 
land as these precious meetings, 
wherein he sent forth his faithful 
servants to give faithful warning 
in his name of their hazard in 
apostatizing from God, and in 
breaking all his noble vows. 
God sent out a 'Welsh, a Ca- 


meron, a Cargill, and a Semple 
to preach to thee ; but ere long 
God shall preach to thee by a 
bloody sword.’ Sermons by Emi- 
nent bivines^ pp. 47, 48. 

To * tlmnder out the Lord’s 
wrath and curse.’ Durham's 
Commentarie upon the Book of 
the Bmdation^ p. 191. ‘It is 
the duty of Ministers to preach 
judgments.’ HutchesorCs Expo- 
sition on the Minor Prophets, vol. 
i. p. 93. ‘If ministers when 
they tlireaten be not the niore 
serious and fervent, the most 
terrible threatening will but 
little aSect the most part of 
hearers.’ Fergusson's Exposit’ion 
of the Epistles of Paul, p. 421. 

The clergy were not ashamed 
to propagate a story of a boy 
who, in a trance, had been mys- 
teriously conveyed to hell, and 
thence permitted to revisit the 
earth. His account, which is 
carefully preserved by the Hev. 
Bobert 'Wodxoyr {Analecta, vol. 
ii p. 51) was, that ‘ ther wer 
great fires and men roasted in 
them, and then cast into rivers 
of cold water, and then into 
boyling water ; others hung up 
by the tongue.’ 
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them,®® TBey were to be tbrown into Boiling oil and 
scalding lead.®" A river of fire and brimstone, broader 
than the earth, was prepared for them in that, they 
were to be immersed; their bones, their lungs, and 
their liver, were to boil, but never be consumed.®® 
At the same time, worms were to prey upon them ; 
and while these were gnawing at their bodies, they 
were to be surrounded by devils, mocking and making 
pastime of their pains.*®® Such were the first stages 
of suffering, and they were only the first. For the 
torture, besides being unceasing, was to become gra- 
dually worse. So refined was the cruelty, that one 
hell was succeeded by another ; and, lest the sufferer 
should grow callous, he was, after a time, moved on, 
that he might undergo fresh agonies in fresh places, 
provision being made that the torment should not pall 
on the sense, but should he varied in its character, as 
well as eternal in its duration.*®* 


* Scortched in lipll-ffre and 
hear the howling of their fellow- 
prisonei’s, and see the ugly 
deyils, the bloody scorpions with 
which Satan lasheth miserable 
sonles.' Butkcrfor<^$ Christ By^ 
ing^ pp. 491, 492. 

* Boiling oil, burning brim- 
stone, scalding lead.’ Sermons 
by Eminent DiimicSf p. 362. 

* A river of fire and brim- 
stone broader than the earth.* 
EutherforEs Eeligious Jbetiers^ 
p. 35. See the poor wretches 
lying in bundles, boiling eter- 
nally in that stream of brim- 
stone.* Malybur ton's Great Con- 
cem of SalvatioUi p. 53. 

** ‘ Tongue, lungs, and liver, 
bones and all, shall boil and fry 
in a torturing fire.* Eittherford' s 
Eeligious Letters^ p. 17. ‘ They 
will be universal torments, every 
part of the creature being tor- 
mented in that flame. Wlien 
one is cast into a flery furnace, 


the fire makes its way into the 
very bowels, and leaves no mem- 
ber untouched: what part then 
can have ease, when the damned 
swim in a lake of fire burning 
with brimstone ? * Bosio^is Hit- 
man Nature in its Fourfold 
State^^Ab^. 

100 « w’hile worraes are sport- 
ing with thy bones, the devils 
shall make past! me of thy paines.’ 
Ahernethy's Vhyaicke for the 
Soule, p. 97. ‘They will have the 
society of devils in their tor- 
ments, being shut up with them 
in hell.* Boston's Human Nature 
in its Fourfold State, p. 442. 
‘ Their ears filled with frightful 
yellings of the infernal crew.* 
2Md. p. 460, 

This fundamental doctrine 
of the Scotch divines is tersely 
summed up in Binnmfs Ser- 
mons, vol. iii. p. 130 : ‘You shall 
go out of one Jiell into a worse ; 
eternity is the measure of its 
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All tMs was the work of the God of the Scotfjh 
clergy. It was not only his work, it was his joy 
and his pride. For, according to them, hell was 
created hefore man came into the world ; the Almighty, 
they did not scrapie to say, haTing spent his previous 
leisnre in preparing and completing this place of tor- 
ture, so that, when the human race appeared, it might 
be ready for their reception. Ample, however, as 
the arrangements were, they were insufficient; and 
hell, not being big enough to contain the countless 
victims incessantly poured into it, had, in these latter 
days, been enlarged. There was now sufficient room. 
But in that vast expanse there was no void, for the 
whole of it reverberated with the shrieks and yells of 
undying agony. They rent the air with horrid 
sound, and, amid their pauses, other scenes occurred, 
if possible, still more excruciating. Lend reproaches- 
filled the ear: children reproaching theic pax'ents, and 


continuance, and the degrees of 
itself are answerable to its dura- 
tion.’ The author of these ser- 
mons died in 16t53. 

^“2 And, according to them, 
the barbarous cruelty was the 
natural result of His Omni- 
science. It is with pain, that I 
transcribe the following impious 
passage. ‘ Consider, Who is the 
contriver of these torments. 
There have been some very ex- 
quisite torments contriv^ by 
the wit of men, the naming of 
which, if ye understood their 
nature, were enough to fill your 
hearts vsith horror ; but all these 
fall as far short of the torments 
ye are to endure^ as the wisdom 
of man falls short of that of 
Godl .... * Infinite wisdom 
has contrived that eviV The 
Great Concern of Salvation, by 
late Eeverend Mr. Thomas 
Halyhurton, edit. Edinburgh, 
1722,p.l54. 

VOL, III. 


* Men wonder what he could " 
be doing all that time, if we may . 
call it time which hath no begin- 
ning, and how he was employed.’ j/' 
. . . ^ Kemember that which a '' 
godly man answered some wan- 1 
ton curious wit, who, in scorn, 
demanded the same of him — 

** He was preparing hell for cu- 
rious and proud fools,” said 
he.’ Binninfs Sermons, voi. i. 
p. 194. 

*Hell hath inlarged itselfe.’ 
Abemethfs Physiche for the 
Soule, p. 146. 

* Eternal shriekings.’ Ser^ 
mens by Eminent Divines, 1 ^. 394, 
‘ScreaHngs and bowlings.’ Grafs 
Great and Precious Promises, p. 
20. / 0 ! the sereechs and yeis 
that will be in hell.’ JDurham*s 
Commentarie upon the Book of the 
Bevelation, p. 654. * The horrible 
scrieches of them who are burnt 
in it’ CowpePs Heaven Opened, 
P.17A 

E ■ 
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geryants reproacliing their masters. Then, indeed, 
terror was rife, and abounded on every side. For, 
wHie the cMld cursed his father, the father, consumed 
by remorse, felt his own guilt ; and both children and 
fathers made hell echo with their piercing screams, 
writliing in convulsive agony at the torments which 
they suffered, and knowing that other torments more 
grievous still were reserved for them. 

Even now such language freezes the blood, when we 
consider what must have passed through the minds of 
those who could bring themselves to utter it. The 
enunciation of such ideas unfolds the character of the 
men, and lays bare their inmost spirit. We shudder, 
when we think of the dark and corrupted fancy, the 
vinlictive musings, the wild, lawless, and uncertain 
thou, hts which must have been harboured by those 
who could combine and arrange the different parts of 
this hideous scheme. Ho hesitation, no compunction, 
no feelings of mercy, ever seem to have entered their 
breasts. It is evident, that their notions were well 
matured; it is equally evident, that they delighted in 
them. They were marked by a unity of conception, 
and were enforced with a freshness and vigour of 
language, which shows that their heart -was in their 
work. But before this could have happened, they 
must have been dead to every emotion of pity and 
tenderness. Yet, they were the teachers of a great 
nation, and were, in every respect, the most influential 
persons in that nation. The people, credulous and 


loe t \\r] 2 en children and servants 
shall go, as it were, in sholes 
to the Pit, cursing their parents 
and their masters who brought 
them there. And parents and 
masters of flimilies shall he in 
multitudes plunged headlong in 
endless destruction, because they 
have not only murdered their own 
souls, but also imbrued their hands 
in the blood of their children 
and servants. 0 how doleful will 
the reckoning be amongst them 


at that day ! Wlien the children 
and servants shall upbraid their 
parents and masters. “Now, now, 
we must to the Pit, and we have 
you to blame for it ; your cursed 
example and lamentable negli- 
gence has brought us to the 
Pit.” ' . . . * And bn the other 
hand, how will’ the shrieks of 
parents fill every ear ? “I have 
damn’d myself, I have damn’d 
my children, I have damn’d my 
servants. 'While I fed their 
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grossly ignorant, listened and believed. "We, at this 
distance of time, and living in anotber realm, of tbonght, 
can form bnt a faint conception of tbe effect wMcb 
these horrible conceits produced upon them. They 
%Yere convinced that, in this world, they were inces- 
santly pursued by the devd, and that he, and other 
evil spirits, were constantly hovering around them, in 
bodily and visible shape, tempting them, and Inring 
them on to destruction. In the next world, the most 
frightful and unheard-of punishments awaited them; 
while both this world and the next were governed by 
an avenging Deity, whose wrath it was impossible to 
propitiate. IN'o wonder that, with these ideas before 
them, their reason should often give way, and that a 
religious mania should set in, under whose inffuence 
they, in black despair, put an end to theiiv lives. 


bodies, and clothed tlieir backs, 
I have ruined their souls, and 
brought double damnation on 
myself.” * Halyhurton* s Great 
Concern of Salvation ^ pp. 527, 
628. See this further worked 
out in Boston* s Human Nature in 
its Fourfold State, pp. 378, 
379: * curses instead of saluta- 
tions, and tearing of themselves, 
and raging against one another, 
instead of the wonted embraces.’ 

'William Yeteh, * preaching 
in the to^^vn of Jedburg to a great 
congregation, said, “ There are 
two thousand of you here to day, 
but I am sure fourscore of you 
win not be saved upon which, 
three of his ignorant hearers 
being in despair, despatch’d them- 
selves soon after/ Scotch JPres- 
byterian Eloquence, p. 23. See 
also' the life, or rather panegj^ric, 
of Vetch in Bowie's Bhyraphia 
Scoiicana, where this circum- 
stance is not denied, but, on the 
contrary, stated to be no ‘ dis- 
paragement to him,’ p, 606. The 
frame of mind which the teach- 

B 


ings of the clergy encouraged, 
and which provoked self-muiSer, 
is vividly depicted by Samuel 
Eutherford, tlie most popular of 
all the Scotch divines of the 
seventeenth century. ‘ Oh! bee 
lieth down, and hell beddeth with 
him ; hee sleepeth, and hell and 
liee dreame together ; hee riseth, 
and hell goeth to the fields with 
him ; hee goes to his garden, 
there is hell/ . . . ‘The man 
goes to his table, 01 hee dare 
not eat, hee hath no right to the 
creature ; to eat is sin and hell ; 
so hell is in every dish. To live 
is sinne, hee would faine chitse 
sirangling', every act of breath- 
ing is sin and hell. Hee goes to 
church, there is a dog as great as 
a mountaine before his eye : Here 
be terrors/ Butherfor^s Christ 
Dying, 1647, 4to, pp. 41, 42. 
Kow, listen to the confessions of 
two of the tortured victims of 
the doctrines enunciated by the 
clergy ; victims who, after under- 
going ineffable agony, were more 
than once, according to their own 
2 
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Little comfort, indeed, could men tiieii gain from 
their religion, Not only the devil, as the author of ail 
evil, but even He whom we recognise as the author oi 


account, tempted to put an end 
to their lives. * The cloud lasted 
for two years and some months.* 
... * The arrows of the Al- 
mighty did drink up ray spirits^ 
night and day his band lay 
heavy upon rae, so that even my 
bodily moisture was turned into 
the drought of summer, Wlien 
I said sometimes that my couch 
would ease ray complaint, I was 
filled with tossings to the dawn- 
ing of the day.’ . . . ‘Amidst 
all my downcastings, I had the 
roaring lion to grapple with, who 
likes well to fish in muddy waters. 
He strongly suggested to me 
that I should not eat, because I 
had no right to food ; or if I ven- 
tured to do it, the enemy assured 
me, that the wrath of God would 
go down with my morsel ; and 
that I had forfeited a right to 
the divine favour, and, therefore, 
had nothing to do with any of 
God’s creatures.’ ... * However, 
so violent were the temptations 
of the strong enemy, that I fre- 
quently forgot to eat my bread, 
and durst not attempt it; and 
when, through the persuasion of 
my wufe, I at any time did it, the 
enemy through the day did buffet 
me in a violent way, assuring me 
that the wTath of God had^ gone 

over with what I had taken.* . . . 

‘ The enemy after all did so pur- 
sue me, that he violently sug- 
gested to my soul, that, some 
time or other, God would sud- 
denly destroy me as with a thun- 
derclap : which so filled my soul 
with fear and pain, that, every 
new and then, I looked about 
me, to receive the divine blow, 


still expecting it was a coming ; 
yea, many a night I durst not 
sleep, lest I had awakened in 
everlasting flames.’ Stevenson's 
Bare Cordial, pp. 11-13. JU- 
otherpoor creature, after hearing 
one of Smiton’s sermons, in 
1740, says, ‘ Now, I saw myself 
to be a condemned criminal ; but 
I knew not the day of my execu- 
tion. I thought that there was 
nothing between me and hell, 
but the brittle thread of natural 
life.’ . . . ‘ And in this dreadful 
confusion, I durst not sleep, lest 
I had awakened in everlasting 
flames.’ . . . * And Satan vio- 
lently assaulted me to take away 
my own life, seeing there was 
no mercy for me.’ . . . ‘ Soon 
after this, I was again violently 
assaulted by the tempter to take 
away my ovn life ; he presented 
to me a knife therewith to do it; 
uo person being in the house 
but myself. The enemy pur- 
sued me so close, that I could 
not endure so much as to see the 
knife in my sight, but laid it 
away.’ . . . ‘ One evening, as I 
was upon the street, Satan vio- 
lently assaulted me to go into 
the sea and drown myself; it 
would be the easiest death. Such 
a fear of Satan then fell upon me, 
as made my joints to shake, so 
that it was much for me to walk 
home ; and when I came to the 
door, I found nobody within ; 1 
was afraid to go into the house, 
lest Satan should get power over 
me.’ Memoirs of the Life and ^ 
Experiences of Marion Laird of 
Greenock, pp. 13, 14, 19, 45, 223^ 
224." 
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all good, was, in the eyes of tlie Scotch clergy, a 
and vindictive being, moved with anger like themselves. 
They looked into their own hearts, and there they found 
the picture of their God, According to them, He was a 
God of terror, instead of a God of love.^^® To Him they 
imputed the worst passions of their own peevish and 
irritable nature. They ascribed to Him, revenge, cun- 
ning, and a constant isposition to inflict pain. ITliile 
they declared that nearly all mankind were sinners be- 
yond the chance of redemption, and were, indeed, pre- 
destined to eternal ruin, they did not scruple to accuse 
the Deity of resorting to artifice against these unhappy 
victims *, lying in wait for them, that He might catch 
them unawaresd®^ The Scotch clergy taught their 
hearers, that the Almighty was so sanguinary, and so 

E rone to anger, that He raged even against walls and 
onses and senseless creatures, wreaking His fury more 
than ever, and scattering desolation on every side. 
Sooner than miss His fell and malignant purpose, He 
would, they said, let loose avenging angels, to fall upon 
men and upon their families.' Independently of this 
resource, He had various ways whereby He could at once 
content Himself and plague His creatures, as was 
particularly shown in the devices which He employed 
to bring famine on a people."^ When a coimtry was 


Binning says, that * since 
the first rebellion* (that is, the 
fall of Adam), * there is nothing 
to be seen but the terrible coun- 
tenance of an angry God.’ 
nine's Sermons f vol. iii.p. 254. 

* He will, as it were, He in 
wait to take all advantages of 
sinners to undo them.* HiiteJie- 
so7i's Exposition 07i the Minor 
Prophets, vol. i. p. 247. 

‘ His wrath rages against 
walls, and houses, and senselesse 
creatures more now then at that 
time* (ix. at the time when the 
Old Testament was written). 
‘See what desolation he hath 
wrought in Ireland, what eating 


of horses, of infants, and of 
killed souldiers, hath beene in 
that land, and in Germany.’ 
Putherforcrs Free Disputation 
against Pretended Libertg of 
Conscience, pp. 244, 245. 

‘ Albeit there were no 
earthly man to pursue Christ’s 
enemies ; yet avenging angels, 
or evil spirits shall be let forth 
upon them and their families to 
trouble them.’ Dkkson^s Expli* 
cation of the First Fiftg DsaimSf 
p.229. 

‘ God hath many wayes and 
meanes whereby to plague man, 
and reach his contentments,^ 
HutchesorCs Exposition on the 
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stai-vinff itT^as because God, ia His anger, b^ smittp 
tbe soil? bad stoppedthe donds 

tore, and tbns made tbe fruits of tbe eartb ^ ^b . 
All tbe intolerable sufferings caused by a want food tbe 
Blo^ deaths, tbe agony, tbe general “^5^^ 
which that misery produced, the 
as she saw her children away ^?d codd 

t>,ATn no bread, all this was His act, and the work of His 
hands.”^ In His anger. He would sometimes mjure the 


Minor Prophets, toI. i. p. 286. 

* Ood hath Yariety of means 
whereby to plague and to 

bring upon them any affliction He 
intendetli against them ; and par- 
ticularly he hath several wayes 
whereby to bring on famine. 
He can arme ail his creatures to 
cut off men’s provision, one of 
them after another ; he can make 
the change of aire, and small 
insects do that worke when he 
pleaseth.’ Ibid,, vol. i. p. 422. 
The same divine, in another ela- 
borate treatise, distinctly imputes 
to the Deity a sensation of plea- 
sure in injuring even the inno- 
cent. * Wlien God sends out a 
scourge, of sword, famine, or 
pestilence, suddenly to overthrow 
and cut people off, not only are 
the wicked reached thereby 
(which is here supposed), but 
even tbe innocent, that is such as 
are righteous and free of gross 
provocations; for, in any other 
sense, none are innocent, or free 
of sin, in this life. Yea, further, 
in trying of the innocent by these 
scourges, ths Lord soems to act as 
one delighted with it, and little 
resenting the great extremities 
•wherewith they are pressed. 
Eutcheson's Exposition of the 
Boole of Job, 1669, folio, p. 123. 
Compare p.359. * It pleaseth the 
Lord to exercise great vaxiet;^ 
in afaiedng the children of men. 


&c. But, after all, mere extracts 
can give but a feint idea of the 
dark and malignant spirit which 
pervades these writings. 

4 The present dearth and 
famine qiihilk senses vpon man} , 
quhairhy God his heavie wrath 
is evidentlie perceaved to^ be 
kindlit against vs.’ Selections 
frmn the Minutes of the Synod of 
Fife, p. 28. ‘ Smiting of the 
fruits of the ground.’ Hutchesmi's 
Exposition on the Minor Prophets, 
vol. i. p. 277. ‘Makes fruits to 
wither,’ Ibid,, vol. ii. p* 183. 

* Hee rcstraines the clouds, and 
bindeth up the wombe of heaven, 
in extreme drought.’ Buther- 
ford's Christ Dying, p. •'52. 

‘ Sometime liee maketh tbe hea- 
usn aboue as brasse, and the 
earth beneath as iron ; so that 
albeit men labour and sow, yet 
they receiue no increase; some- 
time againe heo giues in due sea- 
son the first and latter raine, 
so that the earth renders abun- 
■ dance, but the Lord by blasting 
windes, or by the caterpillar, 
canker-worme and grasse-hop- 
per doth consume them, who 
come out as exacters and officero 
sent from God to poind men in 
their goods.’ Cowper's Heaven 
Opened, p. 433. ^ 

U4 < Under the late dearth this 
people si-^ered greatly, the poor 
were numerous, and many, espe- 
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crops by making tlie spring so backward, and tbe 
weather so cold and rainy, as to insure a deficiency in 
the coming liaiwest.V^® Or else, lie would deceive men, 
by sending them a fiwonrable season, and, after letting 
them toil and sweat in the hope of an abniidant supply, 
He would, at the last moment, suddenly step in, and 
destroy the corn just as it was fit to be reaped,*^® For, 
the God of the Scotch Elirk was a God who tantalized 
His creatures as well as punished them ; and when He 
was provoked, He would first allure men by encouraging 
their expectations, in order that their subsequent misery 
might be more poignant. 

Under the influence of this horrible creed, and frona 
the unbounded sway exercised by tbe clergy who advo- 
cated it, the Scotch mind was thrown into such a state, 
that, during the seventeenth, and part of the eighteenth, 
century, some of the noblest feelings of which our nature 
is capable, the feelings of hope, of love, and of gratitude, 
w^'ere set aside, and were replaced by the dictates of a 
servile and ignominous fear. The physical sufferings 
to which the human frame is liable, nay, even tbe very 
accidents to which we are casually exposed, were believed 
to proceed, not from our ignorance, nor from our care- 
lessness, but from the rage of the JDeity. If a fire 


dally about the town of Kilsyth, smile upon Gomes and meddowes, 
were at the point of starving; yet God steppeth in betweeiie 
yet, as I frequently observed to the mouth of the husbandman 
thorn, I could not see any one and the sickle, and blasteth alL’ 
turning to the Lord who smote Rutherford^ s Christ 
them^Qiz crying to him because Compare BaUlids Letters, vol. 
of their sins, while tkei/ hoided iii. p. 52, on the ‘ continuance of 
upon their beds for breads Robe’s very intemperate rain upon the 
Narratives of the Extraordinary corns,' as one of the ‘great signs 
Work of the Spirit of God, p. 68. of the wTath of God.’ 

NicoWs Diary, ‘When the Lord is pro- 
Much rain in the autumn, was voked, he can not only send an 
* the Lord’s displeasure upon affliction, but so order it, by 
the land.’ Minutes of the Pres* faire appearances of a better lot, 
hyteries of Saint Andrews and and heightening of tlie sinners 
Cupar, p. 179. expectation and desire, as may 

‘ Men sweat, till, sow much, make it most sad.’ Hutchesm’s 
and the sun and summer, and. Exposition on ike Minor Pro* 
clouds, warme d ewes and raincs iii. pp. 9, 10. 
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chanced to break out in Edinburgh, the greatest alarm 
was excited, because it was the Toice of Grod crying out 
against a luxurious and dissolute ci^.*^® If aboil or a 
sore appeared on your body, that, too, was a divine 
punishment, and it was more than doubtful whether it 
might lawfully be cured. The small-pox, beiug one 
of the most fatal as well as one of the most loathsome of 
all diseases, was especially sent by God ; and, on that 
account, the remedy of inoculation was scouted as a 
profane attempt to frustrate His intentions. Other 
disorders, which, though less terrible, were very pain- 
ful, proceeded from the same source, and all owed their 


In 1696, there was a fire 
in Edinburgh ; whereupon Mon- 
crief, in his sermon next day, 

* told us, That God’s voice was 
crying to this city, and that he 
was come to the veiy ports, and 
was crying over the walls to 
us; that we should amend our 
ways, lest he should come to our 
city, and consume us in a terri- 
ble manner.” I cannot tell what 
this Dispensation of Providence 
wrought on me,’ &e. Memoirs 
or Spiritual Ea:crcises of Elizabeth 
Westf written by her own Hand, 
pp. 41, 42. See also, at pp. 
122, 123, the account of another 
confiagration, where it is said, 
♦there was much of God to be 
seen in this fire.’ Compare a 
curious passage in Calderwoo^s 
History of the Kirk of Scotland, 
vol. vii. pp. 455, 456. 

The Rev. James Fraser 
had a boil, and afterwards a 
fever. * During this sickness he 
miraculously allayed the pain of 
my boil, and speedily, and that 
without means, cured it; for 
however I bought some things to 
prevent it, yet, looking on it as 
a punishment from God, I knew 
not if I could he free to take the 
rod out of his hand, and to 


counterwork him.* Memoirs of 
the Rev, James Fraser of Brea, 
Minister of the Gospel at Cul* 
rose, written by Himself in 
Select Biographies, vol. ii, p. 
223. Durham declaims a^inst 
* Sinful shunning and shifting off 
suffering;* and Rutherford says, 
‘ No man should rejoice at weak- 
ness and diseases; but I think 
we may have a sort of gladness 
at boils and sores, because, with- 
out them, Christ’s fingers, as a 
slain Lord, should never have 
touched our skin.’ BurhamJs 
Law Unsealed, p. 160; Ruther- 
ford's Religious Letters, p. 266. 
I do not know what effect these 
passages may produce upon the 
reader; but it makes my flesh 
creep to quote them. Compare 
Stevenson’s Rare, Sord-strengthen* 
ing, and Comforting Cordial, p. 
36. 

It was not until late in the 
eighteenth century, that the 
Scotch clergy gave up this 
notion. At last, even they be- 
came influenced by the ridicule 
to which their superstition ex- 
posed them, and which produced 
more effect than any argument 
could have done. The doctrines, 
however, which they and their 
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origin to the anger of the Almighiy.^^i every thing. 
His power was displayed, not by increasing the hap- 
piness of men, nor by adding to their comforts, hut by 
hurting and vexing them in all possible ways. His 
hand, always raised against the people, would sometimes 
deprive them of wine by causing the vintage to fail;^^^ 
sometimes, would destroy their cattle in a storm 


predecessors had long inculcated, 
had so coiTupted the popular 
mind, that instances will, I 
believe, be found even in the 
nineteenth century, of the Scotch 
deeming precautions against 
small-pox to be criminal, or, as 
they called it, flying in the face 
of Providence. The latest evi- 
dence I can at this moment put 
my hand on, is in a volume pub- 
lished in 1797. It is stated by 
the liev, John Paterson, that, in 
the parish of Auldearn, in the 
county of Nairn, ' Very few have 
fallen a sacrifice to the small- 
pox, though the people are in 
general averse to inoculation, 
from the general gloominess of 
their faith, which teaches them, 
that all diseases which afflict the 
human frame are instances of 
the Divine interposition, for the 
punishment of sin; any inter- 
ference, therefore, on their part, 
they deem an usurpation of the 
prerogative of the Almighty.’ 
Sinclair's Statistical Account of 
Scotland f vol. xix, p. 618, Edin- 
burgh, 1797. See also vol. xiv. 
p. 52, Edinburgh, 1795. This 
is well said. No doubt, so ab- 
ject, and so pernicious, a supersti- 
tion among the people, was the 
result of *the general gloomi- 
ness of their faith,* But the 
Rev. John Paterson has forgot- 
ten to add, that the gloominess 
of which he complains, was in 
strict conformity with the teach- 


ings of the most able, the most 
energetic, and the most vene- 
rated of the Scotch cler^. Mr* 
Paterson renders scaut justice to 
his countrymen, and should 
rather have praised the tenacity 
with which they adhered to the 
instructions they had long been 
accustomed to receive. 

The Rev. John Welsh, 
when suffering from a painful 
disorder, and also from other 
troubles, writes: ‘ My douleurs 
ar impossible to expresse.’ , . . . 
‘It is the Lord’s indignation.* 
See his letter, in Miscellany of 
the Wodrow Soeietg^ vol.i. p. 558. 
See also Cowper^s Heaven Opened^ 
p. 128. A pain in one’s side 
was the work of ‘the Lord* 
{ftfemjoirs of Marion Laird, p. 
95) ; so was a sore throat 
(Wasfs MemoiTS, p. 203); and 
so was the fever in pleurisy. 
Bohds Narratives of the Extra* 
ordinary Work of the Spirit of 
God, p. 66. 

In January 1653, ‘This 
tyme, aud mony monetliis hefoir, 
thair wes great skairshtie of 
wynes._ In this also appered 
Godis justice toward this natioun 
for abusing of that blissing many 
yeiris befdir.* NicoWs Diary, p. 
105. 

123 gQ deeply 

rooted, that we actually find a 
public fast and humiliati on 
ordered, on account of ‘ this pre^ 
sent uncouth storme of frost and 
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sometimes, would even make dogs bite tkem legs ^eu 
they least expected it.>« Sometimes, He would display 
His wrath by making the weather excessively dry ; - 
sometimes, by making it equally wet. He was alway s 

punisbiug ; always busy in increasing the general suf- 
fering, or, to use the language of tee time, making the 
createre Urt under tee rod Every fresh war was 
tee result of His special interference ; it was not caused 
by the meddling folly or insensate ambition of states- 
men, but it was the immediate work of the Deity, who 
was thus made responsible for all 

murders, and other crimes more horrible still, which wai 
nroduces >•■“« In the intervals of peace, which, at that 
Lriod, were very rare. He had other means of vexing 
^n^iv-.Vlnd. The shock of a n earthquake was a mark of 


snaw, quhilk lies contincvit sa 
lang that the bestiall ar dieing 
tliik fauid.’ Records of the Kirk 
Session, Freshyiery, and Synod of 
Aberdeen^ p. 82. 

m < There was a dog bit my 
leg most desperately. I no sooner 
received ihis, but I saw the hand 
of God in it.* Wasds Memoirs, 
p. 114. . . ' 

125 t The evident doeumentis of 
Goddis wrath aganes the land, be 
the extraordinarie drouth.’ Re- 
cords of the Kirk Session, Pres- 
bytery, and Synod of Aberdeen, 
p. 78. 

138 < The hynous synnes of the 
land produced mnch takines of 
Godis wraith; namelie, in this 
spring tyme, for all Pebrnar and 
a great pairt of Marche wer fnll 
of havie weittis." NicoWs Diary, 
p. 152. 

127 £[alyhurton*s Great Concern 
of Salvation, p. 85. Flemings 
Fulfilling of Scripture, pp. 101, 
149, 176. Balfour's Annals, 
Tol i. p. 169. Boston's Sermons, 
p. 52. Boston's Hu'tnan Fature 
in its Four-fold State, pp. 67, 


1 36. Memoirs of Marion Laird, 
pp. 63, 90, 113, 163. Hidclie^ 
son's Exposition of the Book of 
Job, pp. 62, 91, 140, 187, 242, 
310, 449, 471, 476, 627, 528. 

128 < ^Var is one of the sharp 
scourges whereby God punishetlx 
wicked nations; and it cometh 
upon a people, not accidentally, 
but by the especial providence of 
God, who hath peace and war^in 
his own hand.’ Hutcheson s Ex- 
position on the Minor Prophets, 
vol. ii. p. 3. In 1644, *Cmll 
war wracks Spaine, and lately 
wracked Italie: it is coming by 
appearance shortlie upon Franco. 
The jnst Lord, who beholds with 
patience the wickednesse of 
nations, at last arises in furie* 
.... * The Swedish and 

i)anish fleets, after a hott fight, 
are making for a new onsett: 
great blood is feared shall be 
shortly shed there, both by sea 
and land. The anger of the 
Lord against all christendome is 
great.’ Baillids Letters and 
Jov/rnals, vol. ii. pp. 190, 223. 
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His displeasure a comet was a sign of coming tribu- 
lation and wiien an eclipse appeared, the panic was 
so universal, tliat persons of all ranks hastened to 
church to deprecate His wrath. Wliat they heard 
there, would increase their fear, instead of allaying it. 
For the clergy taught their hearers, that even so or- 
dinar}^ an event as thunder, was meant to excite awe, 
and was sent for tlw) purpose of showing to men with 
how terrible a master they had to deal.*^^ Hot to 
tremble at thunder, was, therefore, a mark of impiety ; 
and, in this respect, man was nnfavonrably contrasted 
'with the lower animals, since they were invariably 
moved by this symptom of divine power. 


* Earthquakes, whereby 
God, when he is angry, over- 
throws and overturns very moun- 
tains/ Ht(tcheso7i^ s Exposition 
of the Book of Job, p. 114. * The 
ministris and sessionn convening 
in the sessionn hoiis, considdering 
the fearfull erthquak that wes 
yisternicht, the audit of this 
instiint, tliTOiighoiit this haill 
citie about nine houris at evin, 
to be a document that God is 
angrie aganes the land and 
aganes this citie in particulax’, 
for the manifauld sinnis of the 
peopl &c. Eccords of the Kirk 
Session, Bi'esbyterp, and Spiod of 
Aberdeen, p. 64. 

130 ‘Whatever natural causes 
may be adduced for those alarm- 
ing appearances, the system of 
comets is yet .so uncertain, and 
they have so frequently preceded 
desolating strokes and turns in 
public aftairs, that they seem 
designed in providence to stir up 
sinners to seriousness. Those 
preachers from lieaven, when 
God’s messengers were silenced, 
neither prince nor prelate could 
stop/ Wodrovds Jffiston/ of the 
Church of Scotland, vol. i. p. 
421. 


* People of all sortes rane 
to the churches to deprecat God’s 
wrath/ Balfour's Arnudes, vol. i. 
p. 403. This was in 1508. 

132 manifests his 

power and shows himself terri- 
ble/ Bur ham's Coninientarie 
upon the Book of the Bevdation, 
p. 33. Compare Bows History 
of the Kirk, p. 333 ; and a pas- 
sage in Laird's Memoirs, p, C9, 
which shows how greedily their 
credulous hearers imbibed such 
notions: ‘There were several 
signal evidences that the Lord’s 
righteous judgments were abroad 
in the earth; great claps of 
thunder,’ &c. 

‘The stupidity and sense- 
lessnesse of man is greater than 
that of the brute creatures, 
which are all more moved witlx 
the thunder, then the hearts of 
m en for the most part/ Bickson's 
Explication of the First Fift?/ 
Psalms, p. 193. Hutcheson 
makes a similar remark concern- 
ing earthquakes. * The shaking 
and trembling of insensible crea- 
tures, when God is angry, serves 
to condemn men, who are not 
sensible of it, nor will stoop 
under his hand.’ Hutcheson's 
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These visitations, eclipses, comets, earthquakes, thun- 
der, famine, pestilence, war, disease, blights in the air, 
failures in the crops, cold winters, dry summers, these, 
and the like, were, in the opinien of the Scotch divines, 
outbreaks of the’anger of the Almighty against the sins 
of men ; and that such outbreaks were incessant is not 
surprising, when we consider that, in the same age, and 
according to the same creed, the most innocent, and even 
praiseworthy, actions were deemed sinful, and worthy 
of chastisement. The opinions held on this subject are 
not only curious, but extremely instructive. Besides 
forming an important part of the history of the human 
mind, they supply decisive proof of the danger of allow- 
ing a single profession to exalt itself above all other 
professions. Bor, in Scotland, as elsewhere, directly 
the clergy succeeded in occupying a more than ordinary 
amount of public attention, they availed themselves of 
that circumstance to propagate those ascetic doctrines, 
which, while they strike at the root of human happiness, 
benefit no one except the class which advocates them. 
That class, indeed, can hardly fail to reap advantage 
from a policy, which, by increasing the apprehensions to 
which the ignorance and timidity of men make them too 
liable, does also increase tbeir eagerness to fl.y for sup- 
port to their spiritual advisers. And the greater the 
apprehension, the greater the eagerness. Of this, the 
Scotch clergy, who were perfect masters of their own 
art, were well aware. Under their infiuence, a system 
of morals was established, which, representing nearly 
every act as sinful, kept the people in perpetual dread, 
lest unwittingly they were committing some enormous 
ofience, which would bring upon their heads a signal 
and overwhelming punishment. 

According to this code, all the natural affections, all 
so(jial pleasures, all amusements, and all the joyous in- 
stincts of the human heart were sinful, and were to he 
rooted out. It was sinful for a mother to wish to have 
sons if if to be anxious 

Exposition of the Booh of Job^ two or three daughters, and was 
p. 115. sinfully anxious after a son, to 

Lady Colsfeild ‘had born heir the estate of Colsfeild.' 
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about tbeir welfare. It was a sin to please yourself, 
or to please others ; for, by adopting either course, you 
were sure to displease God.^^® All pleasures, therefore, 
however slight in themselves, or however lawful they 
might appear, must he carefully avoided. '^7 When 
mixing in society, we should edify the company, if the 
gift of edification had been bestowed upon ns ; l3ut we 
should by no means attempt to amuse them. Cheer- 


Wodrow's Analecta, vol, iii. p. 
293. 

135 XJnder the influence of 
this terrible creed, the amiable 
mother of Duncan Forbes, writing 
to him respecting his own health 
and that of his brother, speaks 
* of my sinful God-provoking 
anxiety, both for your souls and 
bodies.’ Burton's Li ves of Lovat 
and ForheSj p. 724. The theo- 
logical theory, underlying and 
suggesting this, was, that ‘ grace 
bridles these aifeetions.’ Bos- 
ton's Human Nature in its Four- 
fold State, ^ p. 184. Hence its 
rigid application on days set 
apart for religious purposes. 
The Eev. Mr. Lyon {History of 
Saint Andrms, vol. i. p. 4oS) 
mentions that some of the Scotch 
clergy, in drawing up regulations 
for the government of a colony, 
inserted the following clause : 
‘ No husband shall kiss his wife, 
and no mother shall kiss her 
child on the Sabbath day.’ 

136 more you please 

yourselves and the world, the 
further you are from pleasing 
God.’ Binning' s Sermons, vol. ii. 
p. 5f5. Elsewhere (vol. ii. p. 45) : 
^ Amity to ourselves is enmity to 
God.’ 

^37 ‘Pleasures are most care- 
fully to be auoided: because 
they both harme and deceiue.’ 
Ahernethfs Physicke for the 
Soule, p. 25J. At p. 268, the 


same authority says, ‘ Beate 
downe thy body, and bring it to 
subiection by abstaining, not 
only from vnlawfull pleasures, 
but also from lawful! and in- 
different delights.’ 

*** According to Hutchesonls 
Exposition of Job, p. 6, * there is 
no time wherein men are more 
ready to miscarry, and discover 
any bitter root in them, then 
when they are are about the 
liberal use of the creatures, and 
amidst occasions of mirth and 
cheerfulness.’ How this doctrine 
ripened, cannot be better illus- 
trated than from the sentiments 
entertained, so late as the early 
part of the eighteenth century, 
by Colonel Blackader, a Scotch 
ofidcer, who was also an educated 
man, who had seen much of the 
world, and might, to some degree, 
be called a man of the world. In 
December 1714, he went to a 
wedding, and, on his return 
home, he writes : ‘ I was cheerful, 
and perhaps gave too great a 
swing to raillery, hut I hope not 
light or vain in conversation. I 
desire always to have my speech 
seasoned with salt, and mini- 
stering profit to the hearers. 
Sitting up late, and meriy 
enough, though I hope innocent ; 
but I will not justify myself.’ 
The Life and Hiary of Lieut, - 
CoL J. Blackader, hy Andrew 
Crichton, p, 453. On another 
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ftilness, especially wlieii it rose to laugbter, was to ba 
guarded against ; and we should chose for our ^sociatea 
grave and sorrowful men, who were not likely to indulge 
in so fooUsh a practice-^® Smiling, provided it stopped 
short of laughter, might occasionally be allowed; still, 
being a carnal pastime, it was a sin to smile on bnn- 
day.‘« Even on week-days, those who were most 
bued with religious principles hardly ever smiled, but 
sighed, groaned, and wept.*^* A true Christian would 

occasion (p. 511), in 1720, he mourning and gnashing of tee^. 

wTat an eveningVrty- ‘TIi® ll ^ 

youn<»' people wore merry. I with Esau, but shall find no 
bid a Ltraint upon myself for place for mercy. 

fear of going too far, and jomed Heaven Opened, p. 271. Hutche- 
but little, only so as not to show son, in a train of unusual libera- 

moroseness or ill-breeding. We lity, permits occasional laughter 

sat late, but the conversation was He says, ‘ There is a faculty of 
innocent, and no drinking but laughing given to ^i^h 

as we pleased. However, much certainly is given for use, at 
timeis^spent; which I dare not least at sometimes; and diver- 

sions are sometime needfull for 


garded as degenerating into klle themselves, bu 
mtertainment, which ought to be and by the like 
cheeked rather than encouraged.’ riage, they may 
139 < Frequent the gravest com- of the people, 
pany, and the fellowship of those podtwn q/ tU J 
that are sorrowfull.’ Aherneth'ifs folio, 1669, pp. 
nyskke for the Soule, p. 416. >« Inl6M,_ 

Compare the attacks on ‘too was in ScoUand 
much carnal mirth and laughter,’ prehended him • 
in Durham’s Jmw Unsealed, p. smiled on tlioK 
323 ; in Fleming's Fuljilling of Clarendon s Jd\ 
the Scripture, p. 226 ; and in hclliojt, hook . 
Ferctusson' s Fxpiosiiion. of the Oxford, lo4:u. 
EpMes of Paul, p. 227. See Itissaid( 

also Grafs Spiritual Warfare, that, ‘ his very 
p. 42. Cowper says, ^ Woe be edifying to 
unto them that now laugh, for sighing '^th < 
assuredly they shall weepe, the Cloud of Wttn 
end oftheirjoy shall be endiesse Prerogatives Oj 
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be careful, in Ms movements, to preserve inTariabl© 
gravity, never running, but wallcing soberly, and not 
treading out in a brisk and lively manner, as unbelievers 
ai*e wont to So, too, if be wrote to a friend, be 


423. The celebrated James Diir- I hesitate as to the propriety of 
ham was ‘ a person of the utmost quoting ; but it is essential that 
gravity, and scarce smiled at their ideas should be known, if 
anything/ Bowie's BiograpMa the bistoiy of Scotland is to be 
p. 226. Of Livingston, understood. Rutherford, after 
we are told ‘that he was a very stating whom it is that we should 
affectionate person, and weeped seek to imitate, adds: ‘Christ 
much; that it was his ordinary did never laugh on earth that we 
way, and might be observed read of,buthewept/ Ri^ 2 !A<?r- 
almost every Sabbath, that when ford's Christ Dying ^ 1647, 4to, 
he came into the pulpite he sate p. 625. I publish "this with no 
doun a litle, and looked first to irreverent spirit; God forbid 
the one end of the kirk, and then that I should. But I will not be 
to the other; and then, ordi- deterred from letting this age see 
narly, the tear shott in bis eye, the real character of a system 
and he weeped, and oftimes he which aimed at destroying all 
began his preface and his work human happiness, exciting slavish 
weeping.’ Wodrow's Analecta^ and abject fear, and turning this 
voL ii. p. 249. James Alexander glorious world into one vast 
‘used to weep much in prayer theatre of woe. 
and preaching ; he was every ‘ Walk with a sober pace, 

way most savoury/ 2bid.y vol. iii. not “ tinkling with your feet.” ’ 
p. 39. As to the Rev. John Memoirsof the Bei% James Fraser, 
Carstairs, ‘ his band in the Sab- written by Himself in Biiect 
bath would have been all w^ett, Biographies, yoIAL p. 280. 'It 
as if it had been douked, with is somewhat like this, or less 
tears, before he was done with than this, which the Lord con- 
bis first prayer/ p. 48. Aird, demneth, Jsa. iii. 16, ‘Walking 
minister of Balserf, ‘weeping and mincing, or tripping and 
much ’ {Ibid,, vol. iii. p. 66), making a tinkling with their 
‘ Hr, James Stirling tells me he feet/ What is that but dis- 
was a most fervent, affeetionat, dainingthegrave way of walking, 
weeping preacher/ p. 172 ; and to affect an art in it? as many 
the Rev. Alexander Bimlop was do now in our days ; and shall 
noted for what was termed ‘ a this be displeasing to the Lord, 
holy groan,’ vol. iii. p. 21. See and not the other? seeing he 
also, on weeping as a mark of loveth, and is best pleased with,^ 
religion, Wasfs Memoirs, pp. 83, the native way of carrying the 
84 ; and Eobds Narrative of the body.’ Durham's Law Unsealed, 
Extraordinary Worh of the p. 324. ‘ The believer hath, or 
Spirit of Godi pp. 21, 31, 75, at least ought to have, and, if he 
150. One passage from the most be like himself, will have, a well 
popular of the Scotch preachers, ordered walk, and will be in his 
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must beware lest bis letter sbould contain any thing like 
joeoseness ; since jesting is incompatible with a holy and 
serious life.^^^ 

It was, moreover, wrong to take pleasure in beautiful 
scenery ; for a pious man bad no concern with such 
matters, which were beneath him, and the admiration 
of which should be left to the unconverted. The un- 
regenerate might delight in these vanities, but they who 
were properly instructed, saw Mature as she really was, 
and knew that as she, for about five thousand years, had 
been constantly on the move, her vigour was well-nigh 
spent, and her pristine energy had departed. To the 


carriage stately and princely.’ 
DurhanCs Exposition of the Song 
oj Solomon, p. 365. 

* At home, writing letters to 
a friend. My vein is inclined 
to jest and humour. The letter 
was too comical and jocose; and 
after I had sent it away, I had a 
cheek that it was too light, and 
jesting foolishly. I sent and 
got it back, and destroyed it. 
My temper goes too far that way, 
and I ought to check it, and be 
more on my guard, and study 
edification in every thing.* 
Crichton's Life and Diary of 
Blackader, pp. 530, 537. Even 
amongst young children, from 
eight years old and upwards, toys 
and games were had ; and it was 
a good sign when they were dis- 
carded, ‘Some very young, of 
eight and nine years of age, some 
twelve and thirteen. They still 
inclined more and more to their 
duty, so that they meet three 
times a day, in the morning, at 
night, and at noon. Also they 
have forsaken all their childish 
fancies and plays ; so these that 
have been awakened are known 
by their countenance and con- 
versation, their walk and be- 
haviour.’ Bobds Narratives of 


the Extraordinary Work of the 
Spirit of God, pp. 79, 80. 

‘To the unmortified man, 
the world smelleth like the gar- 
den of 0od’ . . . . ‘the world 
is not to him an ill-smelled 
stinking corps.’ ButherforEs 
Christ Dying, p. 49 8. But those 
who were properly mortified, 
knew that ‘the earth is but a 
potter’s house * {Ibid., p. 286) ; 
‘an old thred-bare-wom case’ 
{Ibid,, p. 530) ; a ‘ smoky house’ 
(ButherforEs Beligiom Letters, 
p. 100); a ‘plaistered, rotten 
world’ p. 132); and ‘an 
ashy and dirty earth* {Bid,, p. 
169). ‘ The earth also is spotty 
(like the face of a woman once 
beautiful!, but now deformed with 
scabs of leprosie) with thistles, 
thornes, and much barren wilder- 
ness.’ Cowper^s Heaven Opened, 
p. 255. 

liA ‘Wearinesse and motion is 
laid on Moon and Sunne, and all 
creatures on this side of the 
Moon. Seas ebbe and fiow, and 
that’s trouble ; winds blow, 
rivers move, heavens and stars 
these five thousand yeares, except 
one time, have not had sixe 
minutes rest.’ . , . The Sunne 
that neve? rests, but moves a, 9 


1 
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eje of ignorance, she still seemed fair and fresh ; tbe 
fact, however, was, that she was worn ont and decrepit ; 
she was suffering from extreme old age ; her frame, no 
longer elastic, was leaning on one side, and she soon 
would perish, Owing to the sin of man, all things 
were getting worse, and nature was degenerating so fast, 
that already the lilies were losing their -whiteness, and 
the roses their smeUJ^^ The heavens were waxing 
old the very sun, which lighted the earth, was be- 
coming feeble. This universal degeneracy was sad to 
think of; but the profane knew it not. Their ungodly 
eyes were still pleased by what they saw. Such was 
the result of their obstinate determination to indulge 
the senses, all of which were evil ; the eye being, beyond 
comparison, the most wicked. Hence, it was especially 
marked out for divine punishment; and, being constantly 
sinning, it was afflicted with fifty-two different diseases, 
that is, one disease for each week in the year. 

they wax old as doth a garment.’ 
Binning' s Sermons, toI. i. p. 95. 

< The neerer the sim drawes 
to the end of his daily coui'se, 
the lesse is liis strength, for we 
see the Sunue in the evening 
decayes in heat; so it is, the 
longer by renolution he tnrnes 
about in his sphere, he waxes 
alway the weaker ; and, to vse the 
similitude of the holy spirit, as a 
garment the older it groweth 
becomes the lesse boautifull.' 
Cowger' s Mcaveii Opemd, p. 2i5o. 

**** * It is so delicate by nature, 
that since it was the first sense 
that offended, it is, aboue all the 
rest, made subject (as a condigne 
punishment) to as many mala- 
dies, as there are weekes^n a 
yeere.’ Aherncihi/s Phgsiclie^ 
ike Soule, p. 50 i. The Sco&S 
divhn?s were extremely displeas^ 
with our eyos. Rutherford cohr 
temptuously calls them * two 
clay ' windows.’ Butherford^s 
Clmsi Bging, p. 570- Oraj, 

VOL. III. S 


swiftly in the night as in the 
day.’ Butherjord’s Christ Dying, 
pp. 12, 157. ‘ This is the world’s 
old age ; it is declining ; albeit 
it seem a fair and beautiful 
thing in the eyes of them who 
know no better, and unto them 
who are of yesterday and know 
nothing, it looks as if it had been 
created yesterday ; yet the truth 
is, and a believer knows, it is 
near the grave.’ Binning s 6'cr- 
mons, vol, iii. p. 372. 

'This, then, I. say, is the 
state all things ye see are in, — it 
is their old age. The creation 
now is an old rotten house that 
is all dropping through and lean- 
ing to the one side.* Binning's 
vol iii, p. 398. 

* The lilies and roses, which, 
no doubt, had more sweetnesse of 
beauty and smell, before the sin 
of man made them vanity-sick.’ 
Butherford's Christ Dying, p. ISo. 

*■*** * The heavens tliat are sup- 
posed to be incorruptible, yet 
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On tibis account, it was improper to care for beauty 
of any kind ; or, to speak more accurately, there was no 
real beauty. The world afforded nothing worth looking 
at, save and except the Scotch Kirk, which was incom- 
parably the most beautiful thing under heaven. To 
look at that was a lawful enjoyment, but every other 
pleasure was sinful. To write poetry, for instance, was 
a grievous offence, and worthy of especial condemna- 
tion.^^2 To listen to music was equally wrong ; for men 
had no right to disport themselves in such idle recrea- 
tion. Hence the clergy forbade music to be introduced 
even during the festivities of a marriage neither 
would they permit, on any occasion, the national enter- 
tainment of pipers.-^®^ Indeed, it was sinful to look at 
any exhibition in the streets, even though you only 
looked at it from your own window.^®® Dancing was so 


going still farther, says, ‘these 
cursed eyes of ours.’ Gray's 
Great aiid» l^redom I^omises, 
p. 53. 

‘The true^ visible Kirk 
Tphere God’s ordinances are set 
up, as he hath appointed, where 
his word is purely preached, is 
the most beautifuil thing under 
heaven,’ Dicicsony Explication 
of the First Fifty FsalmSj p. 
341. 

I have one very late, and, 
on that account, very curious, 
instance of the diffusion of this 
feeling in Scotland. In 1767, a 
vacancy occurred in the master- 
ship of the grammar-school of 
Greenock. It was offered to 
John Wilson, the author of 
‘ Clyde.’ But, says his biographer, 
‘the magistrates and minister of 
Greenock thought fit, before 
they would admit Mr. Wilson to 
the snperintendance of the gram- 
mar school, to stipulate that he 
should abandon “the profane 
and unprofitable art of poem- 
making.’” Lives of Eminent 


Scotsmen hy the Society of Ancient 
Scots f 1821, vol. V. p. 169- 
' ‘ Sept. 22. 1649. — The 

quhilk day the Sessioime caused 
mak this act, that ther sould he 
no pypers at brydels, and who 
ever sould have a pyper playing 
at their brydell on their manage 
day, sail loose their consigned 
money, and be farder punisched 
as the Sessioune thinks fitt’ Ex- 
tracts from the Registers of the 
Freshytery of Gla'sqoWj and of 
the Kirlc Sessions of the Parishes 
of Cambusnethan Humbie and 
Stirling^ p. 34. This curious 
volume is a quarto, and without 
date ; unless, indeed, one of the 
title-pages is wanting in my 
copy. 

See the Minutes of the 
Kirk Session of Glasgow, in 
Wodrom's Collections upon the 
Lives of MiniBterSj vol. ii. part ii. 
p. 76 ; also the case of ‘ Mure, 
pyper,’ in Selections from the 
Minutes of the Presbyteries of 
Saint Andrews and Cupar, p. 72. 

This notion lingered on* 
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extremely sinful, that an edict, expressly prohibiting it, 
was enacted by the General Assembly, and read in every 
church in Edinburgh. Few Year’s Eve had long been 
a period of rejoicing in Scotland, as in other parts of 
Europe. The Church laid her hands on this also, and 
ordered that no one should sing the songs nsnal on that 
day, or should admit such singers into his own private 
house.*®^ 

At the christening of a child, the Scotch were accus- 
tomed to assemble their relations, including their distant 
cousins, in whom, then as now, they much abounded. 
But this caused pleasure, and pleasure was sinful. It 
was, therefore, forbidden; the number of guests was 
limited ; and the strictest supervision was exercised by 
the clergy, to prevent the possibiliiy of any one being 
improperly happy on such occasions. 


probably to tlie beginning of 
this century ; certainly to late in 
the last. In a vrork published 
in Scotland in 1836, it is stated, 
that a clergyman was still alive, 
who was * severely censured,’ 
merely because, when Punch 
was performing, ‘the servant 
was sent out to the showman to 
request him to come below the 
windows of her master s house, 
that the clergyman and his wife 
mightenjoy the sight.’ Traditions 
of Perth by Penny, Perth, 

1836, p. 124. 

“6 ‘ 17 Peh. 1650. Ane act 
of the commissiouu of the Grene- 
rall Assembliewes red in ail the 
churches of Edinburgh dis- 
chargeing promiscuous dansing.’ 
'McoWs Piary, p. 3. See' also 
Acts of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland^ 1638- 
1842, p. 201; Bvgister of the 
Kirk Session of Cambumethan^ 
p. 35 ; Minutes of the Presbyteries 
of St. Andrews and Cufar, pp. 
^5, 181 ; Minutes of the Synod 
s 


of Fife, pp. 150, 169, 175 ; and 
a choice passage in A Collection 
of Sermons by Eminent Pimus, 

p. 51. 

See Selections from ihe Be* 
cords of the Kirk Session, Pres* 
byiery, and Synod of Aberdeen, 
pp. 77, 78, forbidding any one to 
‘ giwe ony meatt or drink to 
tliese sangsteris or lat thame 
within thair houss.’ The singers 
were to be ‘ put in prisoun.’ 

In 1643 die Presbytery of 
St. "Andrews ordered that ‘be- 
cause of the great abuse that is 
likewayes among them by con- 
veening multitudes at baptismes 
and contracts, the ministers and 
sessions are appointed to take 
strict order for restraineing tliese 
abuses, that in number they 
exceid not sixe or seven. As' also 
ordaines that tlie hostlers quho 
mak such feists salbe censured 
by the sessions.’ Mimites of the 
Presbyteries of St Andrews and 
<7wpar, p. 11. See also Bccords 
of the Kirk Session, Presbytery, 
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]!^ot only at baptisms, but also at marriages, tbe same 
(Spirit was displayed. In every country it bas been usual 
to make meriy at marriages ; partly from a natural 
feeling, and partly, perhaps, from a notion that a Gontracts 
so often productive of misery, might, at all events, begin 
with mirth. The Scotch clergy, however, thought 
otherwise. At the weddings of the poor, they would 
allow no rejoicing and at the weddings of the rich, 
it was the custom for one of them to go for the express 
purpose of preventing an excess of gaiety. A better 
precantion conld hardly be devised ; but they did not 
trust exclusively to it. To check the lusts of the flesh, 
they, furthermore, took into account the cookery, the 
choice of the meats, and the number of the dishes. They 
were, in fact, so solicitous on these points, and so 
anxious that the nuptial feast should not be too attrac- 
tive, that they fixed its cost, and would not allow any 


and Synod of Ahrdeenf pp. 109, sons should he present. See the 
no, compkining of the custom enactment, in 1647, respecting 
^ that everie base servile man in ‘Pennie bryddells,’ m Minutes 
the towne, when he hes a bariie the Presbyteries of St. Andrews 
to he baptesed, imitis tuelff and Cupar , p. 117. In 1650, 
or sextene persones to he his ‘The Presbyterie being sadly 
gossopes and godfatberis to his weghted with the report of the 
barne,^ &c. ; and enacting * that continwance, and exliorbitant 
it shall not he lesiime to any in- and unnecessarly numerous con- 
hahitant within this hurt quha- fiuenees of people at pennie 
soever, to invite any ma persones biydles, and of inexpedient and 
to be godfatberis to thair barne wnlawfull pypeiiig and dancing 
in ony tyme cumming hot tua or at the same, so scandalous and 
four at the most, lyk as the Eirk sinfull in this tyme of our 
officier is expresslie commandit Churches lamentable eonditioun ; 
and prohibitt that from hence and being apprehensive that 
forth he tak vp no ma names to ministers and Kirk Sesslouns 
be godfatberis, nor giwe any ma have not bein so vigilant and 
vp to the redar hot four at the active (as neidwerre),lbr repress- 
most, vnder all hiest censure he ing of these disorders, doe therfenr 
may incur be the contrairie, and most seriously recommend to 
this ordinance to be intimat out ministers and Kirk Sessiouns to 
of pulpitt, that the people pre- represse the same,’ Ibid. pp. 
tend no ignorance thairof.’ 169, 170. See, further, 

They forbade music and of the Presbytery of Lanarkip.%^i 
dancing; and they ordered that mA Extracts from the Presbytery 
not more than twenty-four per- Book of Btrathhogie^ p|>. 4, 144. 
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person to exceed the sum wMcli they thought proper to 

Nothing escaped their vigilance. For, in their opi- 
nion, even the best man was, at his best time, so fall of 
turpitude, that his actions could not fail to be wicked 
He never passed a day without sinning, and the smallest 
sin deserved eteimal 'vvrath,^®^ Indeed, every thing he 
did was sinful, no matter how pure his motives.^®^ Man 
had been gradually falling lower and lower, and had 
now sunk to a point of debasement, which made him 
inferior to the beasts that perish. Even before he was 
born, and while he was yet in his mother’s womb, his 
guilt began.^®® And when he grew up, Ms crimes mul- 
tiplied thick and fast ; one of the most heinous of them 
being the practice of teacMng children new words, — -a 
horrible custom, justly visited by divine wrath.^®® This, 


See two CTixious instances 
of limitation of price, in Irving' s 
History of Bimhartonshirej p. 
567 ; and in Wodrovfs Collec- 
tions ugon the Lives of Ministers^ 
vol. ii. part ii. p. 34. 

161 < What a Tile, hanghtj, and 
base creature he is — how de- 
filed and desperately wicked 
his nature— “how abominable his 
actions ; in a word, what a com- 
pound of darkness and wicked- 
ness he is — a heap of defiled 
dust, and a mass of confusion— 
a smk of impiety and iniquity, 
even the best of mankind, those 
of the rarest and most refined 
extraction, take them at their best 
estate! Binning* s Sermons, vol. ii. 
p. 302. Compare BostorC s Human 
Heiture in its Fourfold State, 
pp, 26, 27. 

* The least sin cannot but 
deserve God’s wrath and curse 
eternally.^ Hickson^ s Truth's 
Victory over Error, p. 71 . * Mi 
men, even the regenerate, sin 
daily.’ lUd. p. 153. 

isa « ijgjjt w'orks have such 


a mixture of corruption and sin 
in them, that they deserve his 
curse and wrath.* p. 130. 

‘But now, falling away 
from God, hee hath also so farre 
degenerated from his owne kind, 
that he is become inferiour to the 
beasts.’ Cotvjper’s Heaven Opefned, 
p. 251. ‘ 0 I is not man become 
so brutish and ignorant, that he 
may be sent unto tbe beasts of 
the field to be instructed of that 
which is his duty?’ Gray's 
Spiritual Warfare, p. 23. ‘ Men 
are naturally more bruitish than 
beasts themselves.’ Boston's 
Human Haiure in its Fourfold 
State, p. 58. ‘Worse than the 
beast of the field.* Halyburion's 
Great Concern of Salvation, p,71. 

‘ Infants, even in their mo- 
ther’s belly, have in themselves 
sufficient guilt to deserve such 
judgments ; * i, when women 
with child are ‘ ript up.’ Hutche* 
son's Exposition on the Minor 
Bropheis, vol. i. p. 255. 

‘ And in our speech, our 
Scripture and old Scots names 
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lioweyer, was but one of a series of innumerable and in- 
cessant offences ; so that tbe only wonder was, that tlie 
earth could restrain herself at the hideous spectacle 
which man presented, and that she did not open her 
mouth, as of old, and swallow him even in the midst of 
his wickedness. For, it was certain, that in the whole 
creation, there was nothing so deformed and monstrous 
as he.^^® 

Such being the case, it behoved the clei’gj to come 
forward, and to guard men against their own vices, by 
controlling their daily actions, and forcing them to a 
right conduct. This they did vigorously. Aided by 
the elders, who were their tools and the creatures of their 
power, they, all over Scotland, organized themselves into 
legislative bodies, and, in the midst of their little senate, 
they enacted laws which the people were bound to obey. 
If they refused, woe be to them. They became unruly 
sons of the Church, and were liable to be imprisoned, to 
be fined, or to be whipped, or to be branded with a hot 
ii’OB,!^^ or to do penance before the whole congregation, 


are gore ont of request ; instead 
of Fatkir^ and Mother y Mamma 
and training children to 

speak nonsense, and what they 
do not understand. These few 
instances, amongst many that 
might he given, are additional 
causes of God’s wrath.’ Life 
and Death of Mr. Alexander 
Ledeny late Minister of the Gospel 
at Nem Glenluce, in Galloway, 
in Walker'^ Bioyraphia Presby- 
tcriana, vol. i. p. 140. 

‘Yea, if the Lord did not 
restraine her, slice would open 
her mouth and swallow the 
wicked, as she did Corah, Lathan, 
and Abiram.’ Cowper's Heaven 
Opened, p. 257. Compare Hut- 
cheson's Exposition on the Minor 
Prophets, vol. i. p. 507. 

* There is nothing so 
monstrous, so deformed in the 
world, as man.’ Binning s Ser- 


mons, vol. i. p, 234. « There is 
not in all the creation such a 
miserable creature as man.’ Ibid. 
Toi. iii. p. 321. * Nothing so 

miserable.’ Ahernethy's Physkke 
fur the Soule, p. 37. 

‘December 17th, 1635. 

Mention made of a correction 
house, which the Session ordeans 
persons to be taken to, both 
men and women, and appoints 
them to be wdiipt every day 
during the Session’s will.’ Wbd- 
row's Collections upon the Lives of 
Ministers, vol. ii. part ii. p. 67- 

On the 22d October 1C48, 
the Kirk Session of Dunfemline 
ordered that a certain Janet 
Eobertson ‘ shall he cartit and 
scourged through the town, and 
markit with an hot iron.’ Chal- 
mers' History of Lunfermline^ 
p. 437. 
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Immblmg tkemselves, bare-footed^ and witb tbeir bair 
cut on one side/^^ wMle tbe minister, under pretence 
of rebuking tliem, enjoyed Ms triumpb.^^^ All tMs was 
natural enough. For the clergy were tbe delegates of 
heaven, and tbe interpreters of its will. They, tberefore, 
were tbe best judges of wbat men ought to do ; and any 
one whom they censured was bound to submit with 
humility and repentance, 

The arbitrary and nresponsible tribunals, which now 
sprang up all over Scotland, united the executive autho- 
rity with the legislative, and exercised both functions at 
the same time. Declaring that certain acts ought not to 
be committed, they took the law into their own hands, 
and punished those who had committed them. According 
to the principles of this new jurisprudence, of which the 
clergy were the authors, it became a sin for any Scotch- 
man to travel in a Catholic country. It was a sin for 


* As they pimish by pecu- 
niary fines, so corporally too, by 
imprisoning the persons of the 
delinquents, using them disgrace- 
fully, carting them through 
cities, making them stand in 
logges, as they call them, pilla- 
ries (which in the country 
churches are fixed to the two 
sides of the main door of the 
Parish Church), cutting the halfe 
of their hair, shading their beards, 
&c., and it is more than ordi- 
nary, by their ** original” and 
** proper power,” to banish them 
out of the bounds and limits of 
the parish, or presbytery, as 
theyhst to order it.* 

Displayd, p. 4. 

The Scotch clergy of the 
seyenteenth century were not 
much given to joking; but on 
one of these occasions a preacher 
is said to have hazarded a pnn. 
A woman, named Ann Cantly, 
being made to do penance, 

* Here * (said the minister^j^* 


‘ Here is one upon the stool of 
repentance, they call her Can tly ; 
she saith herself, she is an honest 
woman, but I trow scantly' 
Scotch Presbyterian Eloquence, 
p. 125, Prom what I have read of 
Scotch theologj, I can bear tes- 
timony to the accuracy of this 
book, so far as its general cha- 
racter is concerned. Indeed, the 
author, through fear of being 
entirely discredited, has often 
rather understated his case. 

As Durham says, in his 
PjXpositmn of the Song of Solo^ 
mon, p. 451, ‘ It is no burden to 
an honest believer to acknow- 
ledge Christ’s ministers, to obey 
their doctrine, and submit to 
their censures.* 

A man, named Alexander 
Laurie, was brought before the 
Kirk Session of Perth, ‘and 
being inquired by the minister 
if, in his last being out of this 
country, he had been in Spain, 
answered that he was in Portugal, 
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any Scotch innkeeper to admit a Catholic into his inn.^"® 
It was a sin for any Scotch town to hold a market either 
on Saturday or on Monday, hecatise hoth days were near 
Sunday.^"® It was a sin for a Scotch woman to wait at 
a tavern it was a sin for her to live alone it was 
also a sin for her to live mth nnmarried sisters,^^^ It 


but vas nerer present at mass, 
neither gave reverence to any 
procession, and that he ■was 
never demanded hy any concern- 
ing his religion. The said 
Alexander being removed and 
censured, it was thought good by 
the (Kirk) Session that he should 
be admonished not to travel in 
these parts again, except that 
they were otherwise reformed in 
religion.’ Extracts from the 
Kirk-Sessim Begister of Perth, 
in The Spottiswuode Miscellany^ 
vol. ii. p. 274. Still earlier, 
that is, in 1592, the clergy at- 
tempted to interfere even with 
commerce, ‘allegeing that the 
marchands could not mak vayage 
in Spayne without danger of 
their sawlis, and tharefore willit 
thayme in the nayme of God to 
absteyne.’ The History of King 
James the Sext, p. 254. 

See the case of Patrick 
Stewart, and Mr, Lawson’s note 
upon it, in Lawsmi's Book of 
Perth, p. 238. In this instance, 
the ‘ Roman Catholic gentleman ’ 
had been excommunicated, which 
made matters still W’orse. 

The Presbytery of Edin- 
burgh, ‘ by their transcendent 
sole authority, discharged any 
market to he kept on Monday ; 
the reason was, because it oc- 
casioned the travelling of men 
and horse the Lord’s-day before, 
which prophaned the Sabbath/ 
Presljytery DispJayd, p. 10, In 
1650, Saturday was also taken 


in by another ecclesiastical 
senate. ‘ Tlie Presbyterie do© 
appoint the several! brethren in 
burghes, to deale with such as 
have not changed ther Mondayes 
and Satterdayes mercats to other 
dayes of the weeke, that they 
may doe the same primo quoque 
temporel Mimites of the Presby- 
teries of St. Andrews and Cupar^ 
p.53. 

In 1650, *For the down- 
bearing of sin,” women were not 
allowed to act as waiters in 
taverns, but *‘allenarly mon- 
servands and boys.” ’ Chambers^ 
Annals, vol. ii. p. 196. This 
order ‘ wes red and publictiie 
intimat in all the kirkis of Edin- 
burgh.’ IsicoUs Piary, p. 5. 

‘Eorsameikle as dilatation 
being made, that Janet Watson 
holds an house by herself where 
she may give occasion of slander, 
therefore Patrick Pitcairn, elder, 
is ordained to admonish her in 
the session’s name, either to 
marry, or then pass to service, 
otherwise that she will not be 
suffered to dwell by herself.’ 
Kirk-Session Becords of Perth, 
in The Chronicle of Perth, p. 86. 

ire ‘Ordains the two sisters, 
Elspith and Janet Stewart, that 
they bo not found in the house 
again with their sister, but every 
one of them shall go to service, 
or where they may be best en- 
tertained without slander, under 
l|he penalty of warding their per- 
sons and banishment of the 
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was a sin to go from one town to another on Sunday, 
however pressing the business might be.^^® It was a 
sin to visit your friend on Sunday it was likewise 
sinful either to have your garden watered, or your 
beard shaved.^®® Such things were not to be tolerated 
in a Christian land. l!^o one, on Sunday, should pay 
attention to his health, or think of his body at all. On 


that day, horse-exercise was sinful so was walking 
in the fields, or in the meadows, or in the streets, or 



l 


enjojing the fine weather by sitting at the door of your 
house,*®® To go to sleep on Sunday, before the duties 


town/ Kirk-Session Begister^xxi 
Lawson's Booh of Perth, p. 169, 

/Compeirit WilHam Kin- 
neir, and contest his travelling 
on the Sabbath day, which he 
deelairit was ont of meer neces- 
sitie, haveing two waiters to 
croce, and ane tempestiios day, 
qnliilk moowit him to fear that 
he wold not get the waiters crost, 
and so his credit might faill. 
He was sharpelie admonished, 
and promist newer to doe the 
lyke again.’ Selections from ike 
Becords of the Kirk- Session of 
Aberdeen, p. 136. 

‘ Compearit Thomas Gray, 
and contest that one Sunday in 
the morning, he went to Culter 
to visit a friend, and stayed thair 
all night. The sessioune warnit 
him, a^xid acta, to the next day, 
and appointed Patrick Gray, his 
master, to be cited to the^ next 
day, to give fiirder intormatioune 
in the matter. (Sharply re- 
buked before the pulpit.) ’ Selec- 
tions from the Becords of the 
Kirh-Session of Aberdeen,^. 146. 

*** * It was reported that Mar- 
garet Brotherstone did water her 
kaill wpon the Sabbath day, and 
thairwpon was ordained to be 
cited.’ .... ‘Compeired Mar- 
garet Brotherstone, and confessed 


her breach of Sabbath m water- 
ing of her kaill, and thairwpon 
ordained to give evidence in pub- 
lick of her repentance the next 
Lord’s day.* Ecctracts from the 
Begister of the Kirh-Session of 
Sumbk, p. 42. 

183 Even so late as the middle 
of the eighteenth century, ‘ cler- 
gymen were sometimes libelled' 
. . . . ‘for shaving’ on Sunday. 
Sinclair's Statistical Account of 
Scotland, vol. xvi. p. 34, Edin- 
burgh, 1795. At au earlier 
period, no one might be shaved 
on that day. See The Spotfis- 
woode MUcellang, vol. ii. p. 276 ; 
and Lawson's Booh of Perth, 
pp. 224, 225. 

1“ ‘Compeired John Gordon 
of Avachie, and confessed that 
he had transgressed in travailing 
on the Sabbath day with horse, 
going for a milston. Keferred 
to the session of Kinor for 
censure.’ Extracts from th& 
Presbytery Booh of Strathhogu, 
p. 236. See also the case men- 
tioned in Letters from a Gentle- 
Tuan in the Korth of Scotland, 
vol. i. p. 172 ; * This riding on 
horseback of a Sunday was 
deemed a great scandal,’ 

1**® In 1647, the punishment 
was ordered of whoever was 
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of tile day were over, was also sinM, and deserved clmrcli 
censure. Batlimg, "being pleasant as well as wliole« 
some, wa^ a particularly grievous offence ; and no man 
could be allowed to swim on Sunday. It was, in fact, 
doubtful wbetber swimming was lawful for a Cbristian 
at any time, even on week-days, and it was certain that 
God bad, on one occasion, sbo^vn His disapproval, by 
taking away tbe life of a boy while be was indulging in 
that carnal practice.^®® 

That it was a sin to cleanse one’s body, might, indeed, 


guilty of ‘sitting or walking 
idle upon the streetes and feildes^ 
on Sunday. Selections from the 
Minutes of the Synod of Fife, 
p. 152. In 1742, ‘ sitting idle at 
their doors’ and ‘sitting about 
doors ’ was profane. BMs Na- 
ratives of the Extraordinary 
Work of the Spirit of God, 
pp. 109, 110. In 1756, at Perth, 

* to stroll about tlie fields, or 
even to walk upon the inches, 
was looked upon as extremely 
sinful, and an intolerable viola- 
tion of the fourth commandment.’ 
Fenny s Traditions of Ferth, 
p. 36. 

In 1656, ‘Cite IssobeU 
Halfort, servand to William 
Gordone, tailyeor, beeing found 
sleeping at the Loche side on the 
Lord’s day in tyme of Sermon.’ 
Selections from the Becords of 
the KirJi’Sesdon of Aberdeen, 
p. 137. It was a sin even for chil- 
dren to feel tired of the intermi- 
nable sermons which they were 
forced to hear. Halyburton, 
addressing the young people of 
his congregation, says, ‘Have 
not you been glad when the 
Lord’s day was over; or, at 
least, when the preaching was 
done, that ye might get yoxir 
liberty, Hus it not beeu a 
burden to you, to sit so long in 


the church? Well, this is a 
great sinl See this noticeable 
passage, in HalylrnttorCs Great 
Concern of Salvation^ p. 100. 

In 1719, the Presbytery of 
Edinburgh indignantly declares, 

* Yea, some have arrived at that 
height of impiety, as not to be 
ashamed of washing in waters, 
and swimming in rivers upon the 
holy Sabbath.’ Begister ofFres- 
hytery of Edinburgh, April 
1719, in Arnofs Eistory of Edin- 
burgh, p. 204. 

So late as 1691, the Kirk- 
Session of Glasgow attempted to 
prevent all boys from swinuning, 
whatever the day might be. 
But as the Church was then on 
the decline, it was necessary to 
appeal to the civil authority for 
help. What the result was, I 
have not been able to ascertain. 
There is, however, a curious 
notice, in Wodrovls Collections 
upon the Lives of Ministers, vol. 
ii. part ii. p. 77, stating that, on 
‘August 6th, 1691, the Session 
recommends it to the magistrates 
to think on some overtures for 
discharging boyes from swim- 
ming, in regard one was lately 
lost.’ I have met with othi 
evidence respecting this; but 1 
cannot remember the passages. 
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liave been taken for gi’anted; seeing tbat tke Scotck 
clergy looked on all comforts as siiifnl in tkemselyes, 
merely becanse they were comforts.^®® The great object 
of life was, to be in a state of constant affliction. 
Wbatever pleased tke senses, was to be suspected. 

A Cbristiaii must beware of enjoying Ms dinner ; for 
none but the ungodly relished tlieir food.^^® By a parity 
of reasoning, it was wrong for a man to wish to advance 
himself in Sie, or in any way to better his condition. 
Either to make money, or to save it, was unsuited to 
Chnstians ; and even to possess much of it was objec- 
tionable, because it not only ministered to human plea- 
sures, but encouraged those habits of foresight and of 
provision for the future, which are incompatible with 
complete resignation to the Divine will. To wish for 
more than was necessary to keep oneself alive, was a sin 


The Hev. James Eraser Burham^s Law Unsealed, p. 333. 
says, * The world is a dangerous See also p. 48, on ‘palate- 
thing and a great eril, and the pleascrs;’ and Dichson’s opinion 
comforts of it a hell.’ Select of the ‘rarest dishes and best 
Bioffraphies, vol. ii. p. 220. Com- meats.’ Dickson’s Explication of 
pare Gray’s Spiritual Warfare, the Psalnis, p. 84. According to 
p. 22. ' another of the Scotch divines, 

‘It is good to be con- whoever makes one good meal 
tinually afflicted here.’ Select and has enoxigh left for a second, 
Biographies, vol. ii. p. 220. is in imminent peril. ‘He that 
Gray, advocating the same doc- is Ml, and hath enough to make 
trine, sums up his remarks by a him fuller, will easily deny God, 
suggestion, that, ‘I think Dadd and be exalted against him: his 
had never so sweet a time as table shall be a snare to his body, 
then, when he was pursued as a and a snare to his soule.’ Aber- 
partridge by his son Absalom.’ neiky’s Physieke for the Soule, 
Gray’s Great and Precious Pro^ p. 421. 

mises, p. 14. For, says Abernethy {Phy- 

m < Suspect that which pleaseth sickefor the Soule, p, 488), ‘men 
the senses.’ Abernethy’ s Physieke are loth to lend their eare to the 
for tke Sotcle, p, 6^. Word, when they abound in pros- 

Durham, in his long cata- perity.’ So, too, Hutcheson, in 
logue of sins, mentions as one, hm Exposition of the Book of job, 
‘the preparing of meat studi- p. 387 : ‘ Such is the weakness 
ously, that is, when it is too even of godly men, that they can 
riotously dressed, for pleasing hardly hye in a prosperous con- 
men’s carnal appetite and taste, dition, and not be overtaken 
or palate, 'by the fineness of it, with some security, carnal con* 
and other curiosities of that kind.’ fidenee, or other miscarriage,’ 
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as well as a folly, and was a violation of the subjection 
we owe to God. That it was contrary to His desire, 
was, moreover, evident, from the fact that He bestowed 
wealth liberally upon misers and covetous men ; a re- 
markable circumstance, wiiich, in the opinion of Scotch 
divines, proved that He was no lover of riches, other- 
wise He would not give them to such base and sordid 
persons.^®^ 

To be poor, dirty, and hungry, to pass through life 


See this theory worked out 
in CockhumUs JacoUa VoWt or 
Man's Felicity and pp. 71- 
7 5. He says, ‘ And certainly to 
crave and be desirous of more 
than what i s competent for the 
maintenance and support of our 
lives, IS both inconsistent with 
that dependence and subjection 
we owe to God, and doth jilso 
bespeak a great deal of vanity, 
folly, and inconsiderateness/ 
Boston, striking at the very 
foundation of that practice of 
providing for the future, which 
is the first and most important 
maxim in all cinl -wisdom, and 
which peculiarly distinguishes 
civilized nations from barba- 
rians, asks his hearers, ‘Why 
should men rack their heads 
with cares how to provide for to- 
morrow, while they know not if 
they shall then need anything ? * 
Boston's Hteman Fahire in its 
Four ’■fold State, y, 300. Hutche- 
son thinks that those 'who are 
^ilty of such impious prudence, 
deserve to be starved. ‘When 
men are not content with food 
and rayment, but would still 
heap up more, it is just mth 
God to leave them not so much 
as bread; and to siiifer men to 
have an evil eye upon them, and 
to pluck at them, even so long 
as they have meat.* Hiitcheso}Cs 


Eicposition of the Book of Job, 
p. 296. Binning, going still 
further, threatens eternal ruin. 
‘ Ye may have things necessary 
here, —food and raiment; and if 
ye seek more, if ye will be rich, 
and will have superfluities, then 
ye shall fall into many tempta- 
tions, snares, and hurtful lusts 
which shall drown you in perdi- 
tion.* Binninfs Sermons, vol. iii. 
p. 355. 

‘If God loved riches well, 
do ye think he would give them 
so liberally, and heap them 
up upon some base covetous 
wretches ? Surely no.* Binninfs 
Sermons, vol. iii, p. 366. Gray, 
in his zeal against W'ealth, pro- 
pounds another doctrine, which I 
do not remember to have seen 
elsewhere. He says, ‘All that 
the owner of riches hath, is, the 
seeing of them; which a man, 
who is a passer by, may likeways 
have, though he be not possessor 
of them.* Grafs Spiritual War-- 
fare, p. 128. I hope that the 
reader will not suspect me of 
having maliciously invented any 
of these passages. The books 
from which they are quoted, are, 
with only two or three excep- 
tions, all in ray library, and may 
be examined by persons who are 
curious in such matters. 
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in misery, and to leave it witli fear, to be plagued mtb 
boils and sores, and diseases of every kind, to be always 
sio-bbig and groaning, to have tbe face streaming mtb 
tears, and tlie chest beaving mtb sobs, in a word, to 
suffer constant afBiction, and to be tormented in all 
possible ways ; to undergo these things was deemed a 
proof of goodness, just as the contrary was a proof 
evil It mattered not what a man liked ; the mere fact 
of his liking it, made it sinful. ^ Whatever was natural, 
was wrong. The clergy deprived the people of their 
holidays, their amusements, their shows, their games, 
and their sports ; they repressed every appearance of joy, 
they forbade all merriment, they stopped all festivities, 
they choked up every avenue by which pleasure^ could 
enter, and they spread over the conntry an universal 
crloom.^^® Then, truly, did darkness^ sit on the land. 
Men, in their daily actions and in their very looks, be- 
came tronbled, melancholy, and ascetic. I heir counten- 
ance soured, and was downcast. Not only their opinions, 
but their gait, their demeanour, their voice, their 
ral aspect, were induenced by that deadly blight 
nipped all that was genial and warm. The 
fell into the sear and yellow leaf ; its tints ^ 
deepened; its bloom faded, and passed off ; i 
its freshness, and its beauty, were gone; joy 
either disappeared or were forced to hide themselves in 
obscure corners, until at length the fairest and most 
endearing parts of onr nature, being constantly repres- 
sed, ceased to bear fruit, and seemed to be withered into 

that the national character of the Scotdi 
was, in the seventeenth century, dwarfed and mutilated. 


‘The absence of external 
appearances of joy in Scotland, in 
contrast with the frequent holi- 
dayings and merry-makings of 
the continent, has been nuieh 
remarked upon. We find in the 
records of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline clear traces of the process 


kirk of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, every outward 
demonstration of natural good 
spirits was a sort of sin, to be as 
far as possible repressed.' . . . 
‘ The whole sunshine of life was, 
as it were, squeezed out of the 
community.' ChcvnibeTii AnfiiiG^s of 
Scotlanii f Xol, i. p, 33G, voi. ii. 
U6. 
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|Witli nations, as witli individnals, the harmony and 
l&ee development of life can only be attained by exer- 
icising its principal functions boldly and without fear, 
f Those functions are of two kinds ; one set of them in- 
I creasing the happiness of the mind, another set increas- 
|ing the happiness of the body. If we could suppose a 
:^man completely perfect, we should take for granted 
I that he would unite these two forms of pleasure in the 
I highest degree, and would extract, both from body and 
fmind, every enjoyment consistent with his own happi- 
|jiess, and with the happiness of others. But, as no 
I such character is to be found, it invariably occurs, that 
even the msest of us are unable to hold the balance ; 
I we, therefore, err, some in over-indulging the body, 
I some in over-indulging the mind. Comparing one set 
I of indulgences with the other, there can be no doubt 
ithat the intellectual pleasures are, in many respects, 
superior to the physical ; they are more numerous, 
I more varied, more permanent, and more ennobling; 
I they are less liable' to cause satiety in the individual, 
f and they produce more good to the species. But for 
I one person who can enjoy intellectual pleasures, there 
I are at least a hundred who can enjoy physical pleasures. 
I The happiness derived from gratifying the senses, 

i " being thus diffused over a wider area, and satisfying, at 
any given moment, a greater number of persons than 
i the other form of happiness is capable of, does, on that 
I account, possess an importance which many who call 
I themselves philosophers are unwilling to recognize. 
I Too often have philosophic and speculative thinkers, by 
I a foolish denunciation of such pleasures, done all in 
? their power to curtail the quantity of happiness of 
t which humanity is susceptible. Forgetting that we 

I * have bodies as well as minds, and forgetting, too, that 
in an immense majority of instances the body is more 
I active than the mind, that it is more powerful, that it 
I plays a more conspicuous part, and is fitted for greater 
I achievements, such writers commit the enormous error 

I of despising that class of actions to which ninety-nine 
men out of every hundred are most prone, and for 
which they are best fitted. And for committing this 
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error they pay the penalty of finding their hooks nn- 5 
read, their systems disregarded, and their scheme of! 
life adopted, perhaps, by a small class of solitary 
students, but shut out from that great world of reality ; 
for which it is unsuited, and in which it would produce ! 
the most serious mischief. 

If, then, we review the history of opinion in con- 
nexion with the history of action, we may probably 
say, that the ascetic notions of philosophers, such, for 
instance, as the doctrines of the Stoics, and similar 
theories of mortification, have not worked the harm 
which might have been expected, and have not suc- 
ceeded in abridging, to any perceptible extent, the 
substantial happiness of mankind. There are, I appre- 
hend, two reasons why they have failed. In the first 
place, these philosophers have, with hardly an excep- 
tion, had little real acquaintance with human nature, 
and have, therefore, been unable to touch those chords, 
and appeal to those hidden motives, by influencing 
which one man gains over another to his side. And, 
in the second place, they, fortunately for us, have never 
possessed authority, and have, therefore, been unable 
either to enforce their doctrine by penalties, or to recom- 
mend it by rewards. 

But, though philosophers have failed in their effort 
to lessen the pleasures of mankind, there is another 
body of men, who, in making the same attempt, have 
met with far greater success. I mean, of course, the 
theologians, who, considered as a class, have, in every 
country and in every age, deliberately opposed them- 
selves to gratifications which are essential to the 
happiness of an overwhelming majority of the human 
race. Eaising up a God of their own creation, whom 
-they hold out as a lover of penance, of. sacrifice, and of 
mortification, they, under this pretence, forbid enjoy- 
ments which are not only innocent, hut praiseworthy. ^ 
Bor, every enjoyment by which no one is injured, is 
innocent ; and every innocent enjoyment is praise- ; 
worthy, because it assists in diffusing that spirit of con- 
tent, and of satisfaction which is favourable to the prac- 
tice of benevolence towards others. The theologians, 
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liowerer, for reasons wMcli I have already stated, 
cultivate an opposite spirit, and, whenever they have 
possessed power, they have always prohibited a large 
number of pleasurable actions, on the ground that such 
actions are offensive .to the Deity. That they have no 
warrant for this, and that they are simply indulging in 
peremptory assertions on subjects respecting which we 
have no trustworthy information, is well known to 
those who, impartially, and without preconceived bias, 
have studied their arguments, and the evidence which 
they addnce. On this, however, I need not dilate ; for, 
inasmuch as men are, almost every year, and certainly 
every generation, becoming more accustomed to close 
and accurate reasoning, just in the same proportion is 
the conviction spreading, that theologians proceed from 
arbitrary assumptions, for which they have no proof, 
except by appealing to other assumptions, equally ar- 
bitrary and equally xinproven. Their whole system 
reposes upon fear, and npon fear of the worst kind; 
since, according to them, the Great Author of our being 
has used Biis omnipotence in so cruel a manner as to 
endow his creatures with tastes, instincts, and desires, 
which He not only forbids them to gratify, but which, 
if they do gratify, shall bring on themselves eternal 
punishment. 

What the theologians are to the closet, that are the 
priests to the pulpit. The theologians work upon tho 
studious, who read ; the clergy act upon the idle, who 
listen. Seeing, however, that the same man often per- 
forms both offices, and seeing, too, that the spirit and ten- 
dency of each office are the same, we may, for practical 
purposes, consider the two classes as identical; and, put- 
ting them together, and treating them as a whole, it must 
be admitted by whoever will take a comprehensive 
view of what they have actually done, that they have 
been, not only the most bitter foes of human happiness, 
but also the most successful ones. In fcheir high and 
palmy days, when they reigned supreme, when credu- 
lity was universal and doubt unknown, they afflicted 
mankind in every possible way ; enjoining fasts, and 
penancesj and pilgrimages, teaching their simnle apd 
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to floo- their own bodies, to tear their own flesh, and to 
mort5y the most natural of their appetites. _ This was 
the state of Europe in the middle ages. It is still the 
state of every pai-t of the world where the priesthood are 
uncontrolled. Such ascetic and self-tormenting obser- 
vances are the inevitable issue of the theolo^cal spirit, 
if that spirit is unchecked. Now, endowing to the 
rapid march of our knowledge, it is constantly losing 
ground, because tlie scientific and secular spirit is en- 
croaching on its domain. Therefore, in our time, and 
especially in our country, its most repulsive features 
are disguised, and it is forced to mask its native 
ugliness. Among our clergy, a habit of grave and 
decent compromise has taken the place of that bold and 
fiery war which their predecessors waged against a 
sensual and benighted world. Their threats have per- 
ceptibly diminished. They_ now allow us a little 
pleasm-e, a little luxury, a little happiness. They no 
longer tell us to mortify every appetite, and to forego 
every comfort. The language of power has departed 
from tEgm Here and there, we find vestiges of the 
ancient spirit ; but this is only among uneducated men, 
addressing an ignorant audience. The superior clergy, 
who have a character to lose, are grown cautious; and, 
whatever their private opinion may be, they rarely ven- 
ture on those terrific denunciations with which their 
pulpits once resounded, and which, in times of yore, 
made the people shrink with fear, and humbled every 
one except him by whom the denunciation was uttered. 

Still, though much of this has vanished, enough 
remains to show what the theological spirit is, and to 
justify a belief, that nothing but the pressure of pubho 
opinion prevents it from breaking out mto its former 
extravagance. Many of the clergy persist in attacking 
the pleasures of the world, forgetting that, not onlj the 
world, but all which the world contains, is the work of 
the A-lmighty, and that the instincts and desires, which 
they stigmatise as unholy, are part of his gifts to man. 
They have yet to learn, that onr appetites, bemg as 
a portion of ourselves as any other quality wo 

TOt. in. T 
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possess, onglit to be iadnlged, otherwise the whole in- 
dividual is not developed. If a man suppresses part of 
himself, he becomes maimed and shorn. The proper 
limit to self-indulgence is, that he shall neither hurt 
himself nor hurt others. . Short of this, everything is 
lawful. It is more than lawful ; it is necessary. He 
who abstains from safe and moderate gratification of 
the senses, lets some of his essential faculties fall into 
abeyance, and must, on that account, be deemed im- 
perfect and unfinished. Snch an one is incomplete ; he is 
crippled ; he has never reached his full stature. He may 
be a monk ; he may be a saint; but a man he is not. 
And now, more than ever, ,do we want time and genuine 
men. fTo previous age has had so much work to do, and, 
to accomplish that work, we need robust and vigorous 
natures, whose every function has been freely exercised 
wilhont let or hindrance. Kever before, was the prac- 
tice of life so arduous; never were the problems 
presented to the human mind so numerous, or so com- 
plicated. Every addition to our knowledge, every fresh 
idea, opens up new difficulties, and gives birth to new 
combinations. Under this accumulated pressure, we 
shall assuredly sink, if we imitate the credulity of our 
forefathers, who allowed their energies to be cramped 
and weakened by those pernicious notions, which the 
clergy, partly from ignorance, and partly from interest, 
have, in every age, palmed on the people, and have, 
thereby, diminished the national happiness, and re- 
tarded the march of national prosperity. 

In the same way, we constantly hear of the evils of 
wealth, and of the sinfdlness of loving money ; although 
it is certain that, after the love of Imowledge, there is 
no one passion which has done so much good to man- 
kind as the love of money. It is to the love of money 
that we owe all trade and commerce ; in other words, 
the possession of every comfort and luxury which our 
own country is unable to supply. Trade and commerce 
have made us familiar with the productions of many 
lands, have awakened curiosity, ^ye widened 
ideas by bringing ns in contact wi^^^Mons of vaMi^ ' 
maimers, speech, and thought, h^^T?ip^liedxan4^l€ft ' 
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for energies wliicli wonld otlierwise Iiave been pent up 
and wasted, liaTe accnstomed men to babits of erter- 
priae, foretbongbt, and calculation, bave, moreover, 
coromnnicated to ns many arts of great utility, and 
Lave pnt ns in possession of some of the most valuable 
remedies with. wHcb we are acqnainted, either to save 
life or to lessen pain. These things we owe to the love 
of money. If theologians conld sncceed in theii desire 
to destroy that love, all these things wonld cease, and 
we should relapse into comparative barbarism. The 
love of money, like all onr appetites, is liable to abnse; 
bnt to declaim against it as evil in itself, and, above all, 
to represent it as a feeling, the indnlgence of which 
provokes the wrath of God, is to betray an ignorance, 
natural, perhaps, in former ages, bnt shameful in oar 
time, particularly when it proceeds from men who give 
themselves out as public teachers, and profess that it is 
their mission to enlighten the world. 

Injurious, however, as all this is to the best interests 
of society, it is nothing in comparison with the doctrines 
formerly advocated by the Scotch divines. What their 
ideas were, I have shown from their own sermons, the 
reading of which has been the most painfiil literary task 
I ever undertook, since, in addition to the narrowness 
and the dogmatism which even the best of such compo- 
sitions contain, there is, in these productions, a hard- 
ness of heart, an austerity of temper, a want of sympathy 
with human happiness, and a hatred of human nature, 
such as have rarely been exhibited in any age, and, I 
rejoice to think, have never been exhibited in any other 
Protestant country. These things, I have resuscitated 
from the oblivion in which they had long been buried, 
partly ;because it was necessary to do so in order to 
understand the history of the Scotch mind, and partly 
because I desired to show what the tendency of theolo- 
gians is, when that tendency is uncontrolled. Protes- 
tants, generally, are too apt to suppose that there is 
sometmng in their creed which protects them against 
those hurtful extravagances which have been, and, 
to a certaiu extent, still are, practised in the Catholic 
Church, If ever was a greater mistake. There is but one 
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protection against tlie tyranny of any class ; and that is, 
to give that class very little power. Whatever the pre- 
I tensions of any body of men may he, however smooth 
f their language, and however plausible their claims, they 

t are sure to abuse power, if much of it is conferred on 
them. The entire history of the world affords no in- 
stance to the contrary. In Catholic countries, Franco 
'^one excepted, the clergy have more authority than in 
Protestant countries. Therefore, in Catholic countries, 
they do more harm than in Protestant conntries, and 
their peculiar views are developed with greater freedom. 
The difierenco depends, not on the nature of the creed, 
but on the power of the class. This is very apparent in 
Scotland, where the clergy, being supreme, did, Pro- 
testants though they were, imitate the ascetic, the un- 
social, and the cruel doctrines, which, in the Catholic 
Chnrch, gave rise to convents, fastings, scourgings, and 
all the other appliances of an uncouth and ungenial 
superstition. 

Indeed, the Scotch divines, in some of their theories, 
went beyond any section of the Catholic Church, except 
the Spanish. They sought to destroy, not only human 
pleasures, but also human affections. They held that 
our affections arc necessarily connected mth our lusts, 
and that we must, therefore, wean ourselves from them 
as earthly vanities. A Christian had no business with 
love or sympathy. He had his o^vn soul to attend to, 
and that was enough for him. Let him look to himself. 
On Sunday, in particular, he must never think of bene- 
fiting others ; and the Scotch clergy did not hesitate to 
teach the people, that on that day it was sinful to save a 
vessel in distress, and that it was a proof of religion to 
leave ship and crew to perish.^^® They might go ; none 


* A Christian should mortifie 
his affections, which are his pre- 
dominant lusts, to which onr 
affections are so much joined, 
and our soul doth so much go out 
afier.’ Gnufs Spiritual War-' 
fare, p. 29. * That blessed work 

of weaning of affections from all 


things that are here.^ Graphs 
Great and Frecimis x¥omise$, 

p. 86. 

im t Qjjg more northern 
ministers, whose parish lies along 
the coast between Spey and Fin- 
dorn, made some fishermen do 
penance for sabbath-breaking, in 
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but tlieir "wives and cbUdreri would suffer, and tbat was 
uotHug in comparison with breaking the Sabbath. So, 
too did the clergy teach, that on no occasion must food 
or shelter be given to a starvingman, unless his opinions 
were orthodox.^®® , What need for him to hve ? Indeed, 
they taught that it was a sin to tolerate his notions at 
all and that the proper course was, to visit him with 

sharp and immediate punishment.200 Going yet further, 

they broke the domestic ties, and set parents against 


going out to sea, though purely 
isrilh endeavour to save a vessel 
in distress hy a storm/ Jjeiters 
from a Gentleman in the iNorth 
of ^otlandf vol. i. p. 173. 

* The master of a family 
may, and ought to, deny an act 
of humanity or hospitality to 
strangers that are false teachers.* 
Butherford^s Free Disputation 
against Dretended Liberty of Con-- 
science, p. 17<5. ‘ The Holy Ghost 
forbiddeth the master of every 
Christian family to owne a here- 
ticke as a guest.* Ibid.^ p. 219. 
See also p. 235. 

soo < We hold that tolleration 
of all religions is not fame from 
blasphemy.’ Butherford’s Free 
Disputation against Frctended^ 
Liberty of Conscience, p. 20. ^ If 
■wolves be permitted to teach 
what is right in their own erro- 
neous conscience, and there be 
no Magistrate to put them to 
shame,” Judg, xviii. 7, and no 
King to punish them, then god- 
linesse and all that concernes 
the first Table of the Law must 
be marred.’ Ibidn,p. 230. * Wilde 
and atbeisticail liberty of con- 
science,’ p. 337. ‘ Cursed tole- 
ration,’ p. 400. See also, in the 
same work (pp. 110, 244), 

Eutherford’s remarks on the 
murder of Servetus. In 1645, 
Baillie, who was then in London, 


writes, * The Independents here 
plead for a tolleration both for 
themselfes and other sects. My 
Dissuasive is come in time to doe 
service here. We hope God "will 
assist us to remonstrate the wick- 
edness of such an tolleration.* 
And on account of the Inde- 
pendents wishing to show com- 
mon charity towards persons who 
differed in opinions from them- 
selves, Baillie writes next year 
(1646), *The Independents has 
the least zeale to the truth of 
God of any men we know.* 
BailMs Letters and Journals, 
vol. ii. pp. 328, S6L Blair, who 
was in London in 1649, was 
sorely vexed with ‘ the most 
illegal, irreligious, and wicked 
proceedings and actings of the 
sectarian army;’ one of their 
crimes being the attempt ‘ to ruin 
religion by their toleration, ’ 
Continuation of the Autobiogra^ 
pliy of Mr, liobert Blair, Minis- 
ter of St. Andrews, p. 213. Eor 
other evidence of this persecu- 
ting spirit, see Dichsovds Truifis 
Victory over Error, pp. 159, 163, 
199-202; Ahernethf s Bhyskke 
for the Soule, p. 215; Durham* s 
Exposition of the Song of Solo- 
mon, p. 147 ; Durham* s Commmi- 
tarieupon the Booh of the Beve- 
lation, pp. 141, 143. 330; and 
Shields* Hind let loose, p. 168. 
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tiieir offspring. Theyianglit the fatter to smite tte 
imbelieTing cliild, and to slay Ms own boy sooner than 
allow bim to propagate error.^^*** As if tMs were not 
enongh, they tried to extirpate another affection, even 
more sacred and more devoted still. They laid their 
rade and merciless hands on the holiest passion of which 
OUT nature is capable, the love of a mother for her son* * 
Into that sanctiiary,theydared to intrude; into that, they 
thrust their gaunt and ungentle forms. If a mother 
hold opinions of which they disapproved, they did not 
scruple to invade her household, take away her children, 
and forbid her to hold communication with them.^o* 
Or if, perchance, her son had incurred their displeasure, 
they were not satisfied with forcible separation, but they 
laboured to corrupt her heart, and harden it against her 
child, so that she might be privy to the act. In one of 
these cases, mentioned in the records of the church of 
Glasgow, the Kirk-Session of that town summoned be- 
fore them a woman, merely because she had received into 
her house her own son, after the clergy had excommuni- 
cated him. So effectually did they work upon her mind, 
that they induced her to promise, not only that she would 
shut her door against her child, but that she would aid 
in bringing him to punishment. She had sinned in 
loving him; she had sinned, even, in giving him shelter ; 
hut, says the record, * she promised not to do it again, 


* A third benefit (^srhich is 

a branch of the former), is zeal 
in the godly against false teach- 

ers, who shall be so tender of the 
truth and glory of 0od, and the 
safety of the Church (all which 
are endangered by error), that it 
shall oTcreome natural affection 
in them ; so that parents shall 
not ^are thdr omn chUdrm^ 
being seducers, but shall either 
by an heroick act (such as was in 
Phinehas, ISlumh. xxv. 8), them-’ 
$dms judge him worthy to dWt 
md give sentmce and execute it, 


or cause him to be punished, by 
bringing him to the Magistrate/ 
&c. ..." The toleration of a 
.false religion in doctrine or wor- 
ship, and the exemption of the 
erroneous from civil punishment, 
is no more lawful under the ISfew 
Testament than it was under the 
Old.’ An Expositicm of the Fro- 
^hecieofZechariaA in Actches(m*s 
Exposition on the Minor Fropheis, 
vol. ui. p. 203, 8vo. 1654. 

^ Sdeciims from the Fegis- 
ters of the Freshytery of Lanark, 
pp. X. 33, 56, 63, 66, 73. 
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and to tell ilie magistrates wlieii lie comes next to 
iier.’ 203 

Slie promised not to do it again. She promised to 
forget him, whom she had horn of her womb and 
suckled at her breast. She promised to forget her 
boy, who had ofttimes crept to her knees, who had slept 
in her bosom, and whose tender frame she had watched 
over and nursed. All the dearest associations of the 
past, all that the most exquisite form of human affection 
can give or receive, all that delights the memory, all 
that brightens the prospect of life, ail vanished, all passed 
away from the mind of this poor woman, at the bidding 
of her spiritual masters. At one fell swoop, all were 
gone. So potent were the arts of these men, that they 
persuaded the mother to conspire against her son, that 
she might deliver him up to them. They defiled her 
nature, by purging it of its love. From that day her 
soul was polluted. She was lost to herself, as well as 
lost to her son. To hear of such things is enough to 
make one’s blood surge again, and raise a tempest in 
our inmost nature. But to have seen them, to have 
lived in the midst of them, and yet not to have rebelled 
against them, is to us utterly inconceivable, and proves 
in how complete a thraldom the Scotch were held, and 
how thoroughly their minds, as well as their bodies, 
were enslaved. 

What more need I say ? What fuHher evidence need 
I bring to elucidate the real character of one of the most 
detestable tyrannies ever seen on the earth ? When the 
Scotch Edrk was at the height of its power, we may 
search history in vain for any institution which can com- 
pete with it, except the Spanish Inquisition. Between 
these two, there is a close and intimate analogy. Both 
were intolerant, both were cruel, both made war upon 
the finest parts of human nature, and both destroyed 

I copy the exact words from obtained from the government, 
Wodrow's Collections upon the ‘requiring the magistrates to 
Lives of Ministers of the Church expeE forth of the Toon all ex^ 
of Scotland, yoh ii. part ii. p, 71. commicated persons/ 

An order had been preyiously 
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every vestige of religions freedom. One difference, 
however, there was, of vast importance. In political 
matters, the Church, which was servile in Spain, was 
rebellious in Scotland. Hence the Scotch always had 
one direction in which they could speak and act with 
unrestrained liberty. In politics, they found their vent. 
There, the mind was free. And this was their salvation. 
This saved them from the fate of Spain, by securing to 
them the exercise of those faculties which otherwise 
would have Iain dormant, if, indeed, they had not been 
entirely destroyed by that long and enfeebling servitude 
in which their clergy retained them, and from which, 
but for this favourable circumstance, no escape would 
have been open. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A^’ BSLAMDiATIOK OF THE SCOTCH INTEULECT DUEINO CTE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTUET, 

T O complete the history and analysis of the Scotch 
mind, I have now to examine the peculiar intellec- 
tual movement which appeared in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and which, for several reasons, deserves careful 
attention. It was essentially a reaction against that 
theological spirit which predominated during the seven- 
teenth century. Such a reaction would hardly have been 
possible, except for tbe fact which I have already noticed, 
namely, that the political activity which produced the 
rebellion against the Stuarts, saved the Scotch mind 
from stagnating, and prevented that deep slumber into 
which the progress of superstition would naturally liave 
thrown it. The long and stubborn conflict with a des- 
potic government, kept alive a certain alertness and 
vigour of understanding, which survived the struggle 
that gave it birth. When the contest was ended, and 
peace was restored, the faculties which, for three gene- 
rations, had been exercised in resisting the executive 
authority, sought other employment, and found another 
field in which they could disport themselves. Hence it 
was, that the boldness which, in the seventeenth cen- 
tuiy, was practical, became, in the eighteenth century, 
speculative, and produced a literature, which attempted 
to unsettle former opinions, and to disturb the ancient 
landmarks of the human mind. The movement was re- 
volutionary, and bore the same relation to ecclesiastical 
tyranny, 'which the previous movement had borne to 
political tyranny. But this new rebellion had one strik- 
ing characteristic. In nearly every other country, when 
the intellect has fairly arrayed itself against the exclusive 
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pretensions of tlie Clinrcli, it has happened that the 
secular philosophy, which has been engendered, has been 
an indnctiye philosophy, taking for its basis individual 
and specific experience, and seeking, by that means, to 
overthrow the general and traditional notions, on which 
all church power is founded. The plan has been, to re- 
fuse to accept principles which eonld not he substan- 
tiated by facts ; while the opposite and theological plan 
is, to force the facts to yield to the principles. In the 
former case, experience precedes theoiy ; in the latter 
case, theory precedes experience, and controls it. In 
theology, certain principles are taken for granted ; and, 
it being deemed impious to question them, all that re- 
mains for us is to reason from them downwards. This 
is the deductive method. On the other hand, the indnc- 
tive method will concede nothing, hut insists upon 
reasoning upwards, and demands that we shall have the 
liberty of ascertaining the principles for ourselves. In 
a complete scheme of our knowledge, and when aU onr 
resources are fully developed and marshalled into order, 
as they must eventually be, the two methods will be, 
not hostile, but supplementary, and will be combined 
into a single system. At present, however, we are very 
far from such a result ; and not only is every mind more 
prone to one method than to another, but we find, his- 
torically, that difierent ages and different countries have 
been characterised by the extent to which one of these 
two schemes has predominated; and we also find, 
that a study of this antagonism is the surest way of 
understanding the intellectual condition of any period. 
That the inductive philosophy is even more marked 
by its secular tendencies than by its scientific ones, will 
he evident to whoever observes the epochs in which it 
has been most active, and has possessed most adherents. 
Of this, the history of the French mind, in the eighteenth 
century, affords a good instance, where, after the death 
of Louis XIY., we may clearly trace the connexion be^ 
tween the growth of the inductive method, and the sub- 
sequent overthrow of the GaUican Church. In England, 
too, the rise of the Baconian philosophy, with its deter- 
mination to subordinate ancient principles to modern 
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experience, was tlie heaviest Mow wMcli has ever been 
inflicted on the theologians, whose method is to begin, 
not with experience, bnt with principles, which are said 
to he inscnitable, and which we are bonnd to believe 
without further difficulty. And I need hardly remind 
the reader, that scarcely was that philosophy established 
among ns, when it produced those bold inquiries which 
quickly ended in the downfall of the English Church 
under Charles I. Erom that terrible defeat, our clergy 
did, for a time, partly rally ; but as their apparent sue-- 
cess, in the reign of Charles IL, was owing to political 
changes, and not to social ones, they were unable to re- 
cover their hold over society, an^ unless the nation 
should retrograde, there is no possibility that they ever 
should recover it. Over the inferior order of minds, they 
still wield great infinence ; but the Baconiau philosophy, 
by bringing their favourite method into disrepute, has 
sapped the very base of their system. Erom the mo- 
meut that their mode of investigation was discredited, 
the secret of their power was gone. Erom the moment 
that men began to insist on inquiring into the validity 
of flrst principles, instead of accepting them without 
inquiry, and humbly submitting to them as matters of 
faith and of necessary belief; from that moment, the 
theologians, driven from one post to another, and con- 
stantly receding before the pressure of advanciug know- 
ledge, have been forced to abandon entrenchment after 
entrenchment, until what they have retained of their 
former territory is hardly worth the struggle. As a last 
resource, they, at the close of the eighteenth century, 
determined to use the weapons of their opponents ; and 
Paley and his successors, enlargiag the scheme which 
Bay and Derliam had feebly sketched, endeavoured, by 
a skilful employment of the inductive method, to com- 
pensate their party for the failure of the deductive one. 
But their project, though ably conceived, has come to 
naught. It is now generally admitted, that nothing can 
be made of it, and that it is impossible to establish the 
old theological premises by a chain of inductive reason- 
ing. Bespeoting this, the most eminent philosophers 
agree with the most eminent theologians ; and, since the 
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time of Kkat in Germany, and of Coleridge in England, 
none of our ablest men, even among divines tbemselves, 
bave recurred to a plan ’which. Paley, indeed, pursued 
with vigour, but of which our Bridgewater Treatises, 
our Prize-Essays, and such schoolboy productions, are 
poor and barren imitations^ No srreat thinkers now 
follow this course in matters of religion. On the con- 
trary, they prefer the safer, as well as the more philo- 
sophic, method, of dealing with these subjects on tran- 
scendental grounds, frankly confessingthatthey elude the 
grasp of that inductive pHlosophy which, in the depart- 
ment of science, has achieved such signal triumphs. 

The opposition of these two methods, and the inap- 
plicability of the inductive method to theological pur- 
suits being thus apparent, it is not strange that the 
Scotch should have adopted one of the methods with 
great zeal, and to the almost complete exclusion of the 
other. Scotland, being essentially tbeological, fol- 
lowed the theological plan. The intellectual history of 
that country, in the seventeenth century, is almost 
entirely the history of theology. With the single 
exception of Napier, who "was born in the middle of 
the sixteenth century, all the most vigorous thinkers 
were divines. In physical science, scarcely anything 
was done.2 There was no poetry, no drama, no original 


' Of course, I say this merely fees to support particular opi- 
in reference to their theological nions. It is truly disgraceful that 
bearings. Some of the Bridge- such great speculative questions, 
water Treatises, such as Bell’s, instead of being subjected to fair 
Buekland’s, and Prout’s, had and disinterested argument, with 
great scientific merit at the time a \'iew of eliciting the truth, 
of their appearance, and may even should be turned into a pecuniary 
now be studied with advantage ; transaction, in which any one of 
but the religious portion of them much money and little wit, can 
is pitiable, and shows either that bribe as many persons as he likes, 
theirheart was not in their work, to prejudice the public ear in 
or else that the subject was too favour of his own theories, 
wide for them. At all events, it 2 * It is humiliating to have to 
is to be hoped that we shall remark, that the notices of comets 
never again see men of equal which we derive from Scotch 
eminence hiring themselves out writers down to this time ( 1682 ) 
m paid advocates, and receiving contain nothing but accounts of 
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pHlosoplij, :io fine compositions, no secular litera- 
ture, now worth reading.^ The onlj men of real 


the popTilar fancies regarding 
them. Practical astronomy seems 
to have then heen Tmhno'wn in 
onr country ; and hence, while 
in other lands, men were care- 
fully obserring, computing, and 
approaching to just conclu- 
sions regarding these illustrious 
strangers of the sky, our diarists 
could only tell us how many 
^ards long they seemed to be, 
what effects were apprehended 
from them in the way of war 
and pestilence, and how certain 
pious divines “ improved’^ them 
for spiritual edification. Early 
in this century Scotland had 
produced one great philosopher, 
who had supplied his craft with 
the mathematical instruments by 
which complex problems, such as 
the movement of comets, were 
alone to be solved. It might 
have been expected that the 
country of Napier, seventy years 
after his time, would have had 
many sons capable of applying 
his key to such mysteries of 
nature. But no one had arisen 
— nor did any rise for fifty years 
onward, when at length Colin 
Maclaurin unfolded in the Edin- 
burgh University the sublime 
philosophy of Newton. There 
could not be a more expressive 
signification of the character of 
the seventeenth century in Scot- 
land. Our unhappy contentions 
about external religious matters 
had absorbed the whole genius of 
tlie people, rendering to us the 
age of Cowley, of Waller, and 
of Milton, as barren of elegant 
literature, as that of Horrocks, 
of Halley, and of Newton, was 
of science.’ Chambers' Domestic 


Annals of Scotland, vol. ii. pp. 
444, 445. 

^ * Thus, during the whole 
seventeenth century, the English 
were gradually refining their 
language and their tiiste; ia 
Scotlanll, the fonner was much 
debased, and the latter almost 
entirely lost,’ History of Scot- 
land, book m liobertson's 
Works, p. 260. 

* But the taste and sci ence, the 
genius and the learning of the 
age, were absorbed in the gulph 
of religious controversy. At a 
time when the learning of Selden, 
and the genius of Milton, con- 
spired to adorn England, the 
Ssots were reduced to such •writers 
as Baillie, Eutherford, Guthrie, 
and the two Gillespies.’ Laing's 
History of Scotland, vol. iii. p. 
610. ‘From the Bestoration down, 
to the Union, the only author 
of eminence whom Scotland pro- 
duced was Barnet.’ 3id., vol. ir. 
p. 406. 

‘ The seventeenth century, fatal 
to the good taste of Italy, thre’w 
a total night over Scotland.’ . . 

‘ Not one writer who does the 
least credit to the nation fion- 
rished during the century from 
1615 to 1715, excepting Burnet, 
whose name would, indeed, 
honour the brightest period. In 
particular, no poet whose works 
merit preservation arose. By a 
sin^lar fatality, the centuiy 
which stands highest in English 
history and genius, is one of the 
darkest in those of Scotland.’ 
Ancient Scoiish Poems, edited bp 
John Pinkerton, vol. i. pp. iii. iv., 
London, 1780. 





were tlie dergj. They gOTemed the nation* 
^ the pulpit was the chief engine of their power. 
* X T? L ^ ^^ey moved all classes and all sorts 

mMects ; i^e highest as well as the lowest. There, they 
threatened them; saying what- 
ever they liked, and knowing that what they said wonld 
^ behev^. But all their sermons, and all their con- 
t^versial writings, are eminently deductive ; not one 
ot them attempts ah mductive argument. The hare 
Idea of such a thing never entered their heads. They 
assumed the truth of their own religion and moral 
notions, most of which they had borrowed from 
antiquity ; they made those notions the major premises 
of ^eir syllogisms, and from them they reasoned down- 
wards till they obtained their conclusions. They never 
suspected that premises, taken from ancient times, 
^ res^t of the inductions of those times, 
and that, as kno'jdedge advanced, the inductions might 
needrevising. They assumed, that God has given to 
im first prmciples, and that He, having revealed them, 
It would ill become us to scrutinize them. That He 
had revealed them, they took for granted, and deemed 
prove.5 Their method being thus 
entirely deducteve, all they were concerned with was, 
te^beware that no error crept in between the premises 
the conclusions. And this part of their task they 
accomplished with great abiliiy. They were acute 

ISfi Wnni? Scotland in adore and tremble at the mys- 

1^1, c^uld not suppress a little teiy and majesty of them * A’lw- 
p^easion^ mvy, when he saw nfo/s i. p 143 

how much higher ecclesiastics Even Biblical xiitiSsm wS 
wen rated there than in Eng- hibited ; and Dickson savs o/the 
frei?" 'i®^^ different books of the Bible ‘ We 

fr^uent their churches much are not to trouble ^sXs ab™? 
IwtUrthan m E^land, and have the nameofZSSeof 
tteir ministers in more esteem writing of aTp^t Sieraof e^ 

ril fSTi fT‘ P“i4becaieVof ?efi,:^. 

: ssss.srss 

iv ++ Iporanceis much when it was written * DkJc&o^^ 

itoason of these dungs, but rather 
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dialecticians, and rarely Mnndered in wlaat is termed 
tke formal part of logic. In dealing with tlieir pre- 
mises after they obtained tbem, they were extremely 
sldlfol ; bow they obtained tbem, they were very heed- 
less. That was a point they never examined witli 
anything approaching to impartiality. According to 
their method, all that was requisite was, to draw infer- 
ences from what had been snpernatnrally commxmicated. 
On the other hand, the inductive method would have 
taught them that the first question was, whether or not 
they had been snpematnrally communicated ? They, 
as deductive reasoners, assumed the very preliminaries 
which inductive reasoners would have disputed. They 
proceeded from generals to particulars, instead of frora 
particulars to generals. And they would not allow 
either themselves or others to siffc the general proposi- 
tions, which were to cover and control the pai’ticular 
facts. It was enough for them that the wider proposi- 
tions were already established, and were to be treated 
according to the rules of the old and syllogistic logic. 
Indeed, they were so convinced of the impropriety of 
the inductive method, that they did not hesitate to 
assert, that it was by means of the syllogism that the 
Deity communicated His wishes to man.® 

It was naturally to be expected, that the clergy, 
holding these views respecting the best means of ar- 
riving at truth, should do all in their power to bring 
over the nation to their side, and should labour to make 
their own method of investigation entirely supersede 
the opposite method. Hor was this a very difficult task. 
The prevailing credulity was one great point in their 
favour, inasmuch as it made men more willing to 
accept propositions than to scrutinise them. When the 
propositions were accepted, nothing was left but to 
reason from them ; and the most active intellects in 


« * Clirist from heaven propo- that he shall he saved.* I>ur* 
ceth a syllo^sm to Saul’s fury,’ kmn!s Law Unsealed^ p. 97. *A11 
Mutherfor^s Christ Dying ^ p. assurance is by practical syllo- 
180. ‘ The conclusion of a prac- gism, the first whereof must needs 

tical syllogism, whereby the be- he a Scripture truth.’ Gray^s 
Hevor conduded from the Gfospel Drecious J^omises, p. 139 



Scoiland, being constantly engaged in tliis process, 
acquired complete mastery over it, and the dexterity 
they displayed increased its repute. Besides this, the 
, ^vho were its zealous champions, had monopo- 
dl the sources of education, both public and 
private. In no other Protestant country, have they 
exercised such control over the universities ; not only 
the doctrines tauglit, but also the mode of teaching 
them, being, in Scotland, placed under the supervision 
of the Church J This power they, of course, used to 
propagate their own plan of obtaining tnith ; and, as 
long as their power remained undimiiiished, it was 
hardly possible that the opposite, or inductive, plan 
should gain a hearing. Over grammar-schools, the 
clergy possessed an authority fully equal to that which 
they had in the universities,* They also appointed and 
removed, at their own pleasure, teachers of every grade, 
from village schoolmasters to tutors in private families.^ 


^ Bower {History/ of the Uni* 
versii^ of Edinburgh,^ voL i. p. 
217) says, ‘The history of the 
imirersities and of the church is, 
in modern Europe, and perhaps 
in ereiT other civilized portion of 
the globe, very nearly connected. 
They are more nearly connected 
in Gotland than in any other 
civilized country called Protes- 
tant; because the General As- 
sembly have the legal power of 
inquiring into the economy of 
the institutions, both as it re- 
spects the mode of teaching, and 
the doctrines, whether religious, 
moral, or physical, which are 
taught.* Spalding, under the 
year 1639, gives an instance of 
the power of the General As- 
fierabiy in * the College of Old 
Aberdeen.* Spalding^s Historg 
of the IVouUeSf vol. i. p. 178. 
See also, on the authority exer- 
cised by tlie General Assem- 
bly over the universities, a 


curious little book, called The 
Government and Order of the 
Church of Scotland, Edinburgh, 
1690, p. 2S. 

* In 1632, the ‘ ministers * of 
Perth were greatly displeased 
becanse John Kow was made 
master of the grammar-school 
without their consent. 2he 
Chronicle of Perth, p. 33, where 
it is stated that, consequently, 
‘ thair wes much outcrying in 
the pulpett.* 

® See, for instance, Minutes of 
the Preshgteries of St Andrews 
and Cupar, 83, 84, 118. 

One of the entries is, that in 
January 1648, * The Presbyterie 
ordained that all young students, 
who waittes on noblemen or 
gentlemen within thir bounds^ 
aither to teach ther children, or 
catechise and pray in ther 
families, to frequent the Presby- 
terie, that the brether may cog- 
nosce what they ar reading, and 
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In tin's way, eacli generation, as it arose, was brought 
tinder their influence, and made subject to their notions. 
Taking the mind of Scotland while it was young and 
flexible, they bent it to their ovsni method. Hence, 
that method became supreme ; it reigned every where ; 
not a voice was lifted up against it; and no one had an 
idea that there was more than one path by which truth 
could be reached, or that the human understanding 
was of any use, except to deal deductively with pre- 
misses, which were not to be inductively examined. 

The inductive or analytic spirit being thus unknown, 
and the deductive or sjuithetio spirit being alone 
favoured, it happened that, when, early in the eighteenth 
century, the circumstances already mentioned gave 
rise to a great intellectual movement, that movement, 
though new in its results, was not new in the method 
by wliich the results were obtained. A secular philo- 
sophy w^as, indeed, established, and the ablest men, 
instead of being theological, became scientific. But so 
completely had the theological plan occupied Scotland, 
that even philosophers were unable to escape from its 
method, and, as I ana about to show, the inductive 
method exercised no infiuence over them. This most 
curious fact is the key to the history of Scotland in the 
eighteenth century, and explains many events which 
w'ould otherwise appear incompatible with each other. 
It also suggests an analogy with Germany, where the 
deductive metliod has, for a long period, been equally 
prevalent, Giving to precisely the same causes. In both 
countries, the secular movement of the eighteenth 
century was unable to become inductive ; and this in- 
tellectual affinity between two such otherwise different 
^ nations, is, I have no doubt, the principal reason why 

the Scotch and German philosophies have so remark- 
ably acted and reacted upon each other; Kant and 
Hamilton being the most finished specimens of their 

what proficiencle they make in religione.* p. 118. Compare 
thei* studies, and to know also Beketionii fr&m th€ of 

then behaviour in the said tJie Presbgterg of iMnarkt pp. 
families, and of their affectione 56,65. 
to the Covenant and present 
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intercourse. To this^ England forms a complete con- 
trast. For more than a hundred and fifty years after 
the deatli of Bacon, tlie greatest English thinkers, 
FTewton and Harrej excepted, were eminently induc- 
tire; nor was it until the nineteenth century that 
signs were clearly exhibited of a counter-movement, 
and an attempt was made to return in some degree to 
the deductive method. This we are, in many respects, 
justified in doing, because, in the progress of our know- 
ledge, we have, by a long course of induction, arrived 
at several conclusions which we may safely treat de- 
ductively; that is to say, we may make them the 
major premisses of new arguments. The same pro- 
cess has been seen in France, where the exclusively 
inductive philosophy of the eighteenth century pre- 
ceded a partial resuscite»tion of deductive philosophy in 
the nineteenth centaiy. In Scotland, however, there 
have been no such vicissitudes. In that country, men 
have always been deductive ; even the most original 
thinkers being unable to liberate themselves from the 
universal tendency, and being forced to accept a method 
which time had consecrated, and which was interwoven 
with all the associations of the national mind. 

To understand the investigation into which we are 
about to enter, the reader must firmly seize, and keep 


Tills I Iiave already touched 
upon in tlie first volume, pp. 
808, 809. Hereafter, and in my 
special history of the English 
mind, I shall examine it care- 
fully and in detail. The revival 
of the old logic is a gi^at symp- 
tom of it. Works like those 
of Whately, Be Morgan, and 
3Iansel, could not have been 
produced in the eighteenth 
century, or, at all events, if by 
some extraordinary combination 
of events they had been pro- 
duced, they would have found no 
readers. As it is, they have 
exercised a very extensive and 
very salutary influence; and, al- 


though Archbishop "Whately was 
not well acquainted with the his- 
tory of formal logic, his expo- 
sition of its ordinary processes 
is so admirably clear, that he 
has probably contributed more 
than any other man towards im- 
pressing his contemporaries with 
a sense of the value of deduc- 
tive reasoning. He has, however, 
not done sufficient justice to the 
opposite school, and has, indeed, 
fallen into the old academical 
error of supposing that ail reason- 
ing is by syllogism. We might 
just as well say that all move- 
ment is by descent. 




before Ms eyes, tlie essential difference between dednc- f 
tion, wMcb reasons from principles, and induction, wMcli 
reasons to principles. He must remember, that induction ‘ 
proceeds from tbe smaller to the greater ; deduction, from ; 
the greater to tlie smaller. Induction is from particulars 
to generals, and from tbe senses to tbe ideas ; deduction i 
is from generals to particulars, and from the ideas to tbe | 
senses. By induction, we rise from tbe concrete to tbe I 
abstract ; by deduction, we descend from tbe abstract to | 
tbe concrete. Accompanying this distinction, there are 
certain qualities of mind, which, with extremely few 
exceptions, characterize the age, nation, or indiyidual, 
in which one of these methods is predominant. Tbe 
inductive philosopher is naturally cautious, patient, and I 
somewhat creeping ; while the deductive plhlosopher is I 
more remarkable for boldness, dexterity, and often rash- | 
ness. The deductive thinker invariably assumes certain I 
premisses, which are quite different from the hypotheses * 
essential to the best induction. These premisses are some- I 
times borrowed from antiquity; sometimes they are taken | 
from the notions which happen to prevail in the sur- I 
rounding society; sometimes they are the result of a | 
man’s o^vn peculiar organization ; and sometimes, as we 
shall presently see, they are deliberately invented, -with 
the object of arriving, not at truth, but at an approxi- 
mation to truth, finally, and to sum up the whole, we ; 
may say that a deductive habit, being essentially syn- : 
thetic, always tends to multiply original principles or i 
laws ; while the tendency of an inductive habit is to I 
diminish those laws by gradual and successive analysis. 4 
These being the two fundamental divisions of human 
inquiry, it is surely a most remarkable fact in tbe history 
of Scotland, that, during the eighteenth century, all the 
great thinkers belonged to the former division, and that, 
in the very few instances of induction which fcheir works 
contain, it is evident, from the steps they subsequently 
took, that they regarded such inductions as unimportant 
in themselves, and as only valuable in so far as they 
supplied the premisses for another and deductive inves- 
tigation. As the various departments of our knowledge 
have never yet been co-ordinated and treated as a whole, 
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probably no one is aware of tbe nniversalit j of tliis 
movement in Scotland, and of tbe extent to which it 
per\'aded every science, and governed every phase of 
thought. To prove, therefore, the force with which it 
acted, I now purpose to examine its working in all the 
principal forms of speculation, whether physical or moral, 
and to show that in each the same method was adopted. 
In doing this, I must, for the sake of clearness, proceed 
according to a natural arrangement of the different 
topics ; but I will, whenever it is possible, also follow 
the chronological order in which the Scotch mind un- 
folded itself ; so that we may understand, not only the 
character of that remarkable literature, but likewise the 
steps of its growth, and the astonishing vigour with 
which it emancipated itself* from the shackles which 
superstition had imposed. 

The beginning of the great secular philosophy of 
Scotland is undoubtedly due to Francis Hutcheson.^ ^ 
This eminent man, though bom in Ireland, was of 
Scotch family, and was educated in the University of 
Glasgow, where he received tlie appointment of Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the year 1729.^*^ By his lectures, 
and by his works, he diffused a taste for bold inquiries 
into subjects of the deepest importance, but concemiug 
which it had previously been supposed nothing fresh was 
to be learned ; the Scotch having hitherto been taught, 
that all truths respecting our own nature, which were 
essential to be known, had been already revealed. Hut- 
cheson, however, did not fear to construct a system of 
morals according to a plan entirely secular, and no ex- 
ample of which had been exhibited in Scotland before 


** See a letter from Sir James 
Mackintosh to Parr, in Mac/cin- 
tosh's MemoirSf London, 1835, 
voi. i.p, 334. ' To Hutcheson the 
taste for speculation in Scotland, 
and all the philosophical opinions 
(except the Berkieian Humism) 
may be traced.* M. Cousin 
{JHsioire de la Philosophies pre- 
miere s^rie, vol. iv. p. 35, Paris, 


1846) observes, that before 
Hutcheson Ml ffavait pam en 
Ecosse ni nn ^crivain ni un pro- 
fesseur de philosophie un pen 
remarquable.’ 

2'ytler's Memoirs of KameSs 
Edinburgh, 1814, voL i p. 223. 
Hutcheson's Moral Philosophy^ 
Tol. i. p. iii. London, 1755, 4to. 
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liis time. The principles from wMcli he started, were 
not theological, but metaphysical. They were collected 
from what he deemed the natural constitution of the 
mind, instead of being collected, as heretofore, from what 
had been snpernatiirallj commnnicated. He, therefore, 
shifted the field of study. Though he was a firm believer 
in revelation, he held that the best rules of conduct 
could be ascertained without its assistance, and could be 
arrived at by the unaided wit of man ; and that, when 
arrived at, they were, in their aggregate, to be respected 
as the Law” of Hatnre,^3 *phis confidence in the power 
of the human understanding was altogether new in Scot- 
land, and its appearance forms an epoch in the national 
literature. Previously, men had been taught that the 
understanding was a rash and foolish thing, which ought 
to be repressed, and which was unfit to cope vnth the 
problems presented to it.^* Hutcheson, however, held 
that it was quite able to deal with them, but that, to do 
so, it must be free and unfettered. Hence, he strenu- 
ously advocated that right of private judgment which 
the Scotch Kirk had not only assailed, but had almost 
destroyed. He insisted that each person had a right to 
form his opinion according to the evidence he possessed, 
and that, this right being inalienable, none but weak 
minds would abstain from exercising it.^* Every one 


* The intention of Moral 
Philosophy is to direct men to 
that course of action which tends 
most effectually to promote their 
greatest happiness and perfec- 
tion ; as far as it can be done by 
observations and conclusions dis- 
coverable from the constitution 
of nature, without any aids of 
supernatural revelation : these 
maxims or rules of conduct are 
therefore reputed as laws of 
nature, and the system or collec- 
tion of them is called the Iiaw 
OF Natube,^ Hutcheson ! s Moral 
Philosophy^ vol. i. p. 1. 

* The natural understanding 
is the mpstwhorigh thing in the 


world.’ ... * The understand- 
ing, even in the search of tnitlx 
amongst the creatures, is a rash, 
precipitate, and unquiet thing.’ 
Rutherfords Christ Ryingt p, 
181. ‘Innocent Adam,’ indeed, 
says Boston, ‘Innocent Adam 
had a stock of gracious abilities, 
whereby he might have, by the 
force of moral considerations, 
brought himself to perform duty 
aright. But where is that with 
us ? ’ JBoston^s Sermons^ p, 65. 

** ‘ A like natural right every 
intelligent being has about his 
own opinions, speculative or 
practical, to judge jiccording to 
the evidence that a ppears tp him* 
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was to judge accotdiog to Ms own ligM, and notliing 
could be gained by indncmg men to profess sentiments 
contrary to their convictions.^® So far, however, was 
this from being nndenstood, that we found all the little 
sects quarrelling among themselves, and abnsing each 
other, merely because their views were different. It was 
strange to hear how the professors of one creed would 
stigmatize the professors of other creeds as idolatrons, 
and would demand that penalties should be inflicted on 
them. In point of fact, all had much that was good ; 
and their only real evil was, this love of persecution,'^ 
But the vulgar deemed every one a heretic who did not 


This right appears from the very 
constitution of the rational mind, 
which can assent or dissent 
solely according to the evidence 
presented, and naturally desires 
knowledge. The same consider- 
ations show this right to be un- 
alienable : it cannot be subjected 
to the will of another : though 
where there is a previous judg- 
ment formed concerning the 
superior wisdom of another, or 
his infallibility, the opinion of 
this other, to a weak mind, may 
become sufficient evidence. As 
to opinions about the Deity, 
lelidon, and virtue, this right is 
further confirmed by all the 
noblest desires of the soul; as 
there can be no virtue, but rather 
impiety in not adhering to the 
opinions we think just, and in 
professing the contrary.' Hutches 
sow'a Moral Philosophy, vol. i, 
pp, 295, 296. See also vol. ii. 

f , 311. * Every rational creature 
as a right to judge for itself in 
these matters : and as men must 
assent according to the evidence 
that appears to them, and cannot 
command their own assent in 
opposition to it, this right is 
]|^nly unalienable.* 


‘Thus no man can really 
change his sentiments, judg- 
ments, and inward affections, at 
the pleasure of another, nor can 
it tend to any good to make him 
profess what is contrary to his 
heart' Hutcheson^ 8 Moral Phi- 
losopky, vol. i. pp. 261,262. 

’’ ‘ Arians and Socinians are 
idolaters and denyers of God, 
say the orthodox. They retort 
upon the orthodox, that they are 
Trilheists ; and so do other sects ; 
and thus they spirit up magis- 
trates to persecute. 'While yet 
it is plain that in all these sects 
there are all the same motives 
to all social virtues from a belief 
of a moral providence, the same 
acknowledgments that the good- 
ness of God is the source of all 
the good we enjoy or hope for, 
and the same gratitude and 
resignation to him recommended, 
Kor do any of their schemes 
excite men to vices, except that 
horrid tenet, too common to most 
of them, the right of persecuting.* 
Hidohesonls Moral Philosophy, 
vol. ii. p. 316. See also vol. h 
p. 160; and Hutcheson^ s Inquiry 
into our Ideas of Beauty and 
Virtue, London, 1738, p. 283. 
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believe wliat tkej believed ; and this way of tMnking 
bad been too much countenanced by the clergy, many of 
whom felt their vanity offended at the idea of lapiien 
pretending to be wiser than their spiritual teachers, and 
venturing to disagree with what they said,^® 

Such large views of liberty were far in advance of 
the country in which they were propounded, and could 
exercise no influence, except over a few thinking men. 
These, and similar doctrines, were, however, repeated by 
Hutcheson, in his lectures, every year.*^ -ind strange, 
indeed, they must have seemed. To those who received 
them, they were utterly subversive of the prevailing 
theological spirit, which regarded toleration as impious, 
aud which, seeking to coniine the human mind within 
the limits of foregone conclusions, deemed it a duty to 
chastise those who overstepped them. In opposition to 
this, Hutcheson let in the elements of inquiry, of discus- 
sion, and of donbt. There is also another point in which 
his philosophy is memorable, as the beginning of the 
great rebellion of the Scotch intellect. We saw, in the 
last chapter, how successfnlly the teachers of the people 
had inculcated doctrines of the darkest asceticism, and 
how naturally those doctrines had arisen out of the enor- 
mous authority possessed by the Church. Against such 
notions, Hutcheson set his face strenuously. He lightly 
supposed, that an admiration of every kind of beauty, 
so far from being sinful, is essential to a complete and 
well-balanced mind ; and the most original part of his 
philosophy consists of the inquiries which he made into 
the working and origin of our ideas on that subject. 


‘We all know the notions 
entertained by the vulgar con- 
cerning all hereticks ; we know 
the pride of schoolmen and many 
eeclesiasticks ; ho^y it galls their 
insolent vanity that any man 
should assume to himself to be 
wiser than they in tenets of 
religion by differing from them.* 
Hutcheson^s Moral P/«7osop%, 
vol. i. p. 167. 

‘ As he hid occasion every 


year in the course of his lectures 
to explain the origin of govern- 
ment, and compare the different 
forms of it, he took peculiar 
care, while on that subject, to in- 
culcate the importance of civil 
and religious liberty to the 
happiness of mankind.* Leech^ 
man's lAfe of Hutcheson ^ p. 
XXXV., prefixed to Hutchesoffs 
Moral Philosophy. 



Hitiberk), tbe Scatcli bad been tangbt tbat tbe emotions 
wliicb beantj excites, were owing to tbe corrnptioii of 
om nature, and onglit to be repressed. Hutcheson, on the 
other hand, insisted that they were good in themselves ; 
that they were part of the general scheme of human 
affairs, and that they deserved a special and scientific 
study.^ And with such skill did he investigate them, 
that, in the opinion of one of the highest living authori- 
ties, he is the originator of all subsequent inquiries into 
these matters ; his being the first attempt to deal with 
the subject of beauty in a broad and comprehensive 
spirit.^* 

Not only in speculative views, but also in practical 
recommendations, Hutcheson displayed the same tend- 
ency ; every where endeavouring to break down that 
fabric which superstition had built up.^* His 


‘ The ideas of beauty and 
hamony, like other sensible 
ideas, are necessarily pleasant 
to us, as well as immediately 
ButchesorU s Inquiry info 
Ideas of Beauty and Virtue^ 
p. 11. * Our sense of beauty 

seems designed to give us posi- 
tive pleasure.’ p. 71. * Beauty 

gives a favourable presumption 
of good moral dispositions.’ p. 
2»57 ‘But it is plain we have 
not in our power the modelling 
of our senses or desires, to form 
them for a private interest ; they 
are fixed fur us by the Author of 
our nature, subservient to the 
interest of the system ; so that 
each individual is made, pre- 
viously to his own choice, a 
member of a great body, and 
.affected with the fortunes of the 
whole ; or at least of many parts 
of it ; nor can he break fiimself 
off at pleasure.’ Huicheson^s 
Essay m the PassioTts, pp. 105, 
lOi.' • ■ ■ 

* Fille de la scholastique, la 
philosophie modeme estdemeuree 


lougtemps 4trang^re aux graces, 
et les Recherches dTIiitcheson 
pr^sentent, je crois, le premier 
trsiit^ special sur le beau, 4erit 
par un moderne. Elies ont 
piiru en 1725. Cette date est 
}‘resque celie do rav^nement de 
i’esthetique dans la philosophie 
europeenne. L’ouvrage du pere 
Andre, eii Prance, est do 1741, 
celui de Baumgai’ten, eu Alle- 
magne, est de 1750. Ce n’est 
pas im petit honneur a Hutche- 
son d’avoir le premier soumis 
i'idee du beau a mie analyse 
methoclique et reguliere.’ Cousin^ 
Histoirc de la Philoso^yhief pre- 
miere serie, vol. iv. p. 84. 

In his Inquiry into Beauty 
and Virtue, p. 107, ho so com- 
pletely opposed the prevailing 
notions, as to assert that ‘ our 
perception of pleasure is jteces- 
sary, and nothing is advan- 
tageous or naturally good to us, 
but what is apt to raise plea- 
sure, mediately, or immediately,* 
Compare what ho says at p. 9 1 re- 
specting ‘ superstitious prejudices 
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predecessors, and, indeed, nearlj all Ms contemporaries 
who exercised much influence, represented pleasure as 
immoral, and opposed thcmselres to the fine arts, which 
they considered dangerous, as ministering to our plea- 
sures, and therebj distracting our minds from serious 
concerns. Hutcheson, however, declared that the fine 
arts were to be cherished ; for, he said, they are not only 
agreeable, bnt also reputable, and to employ our time 
with them is honourable.^^ That such is the case is 
obvious enough to us, but it was long, indeed, since 
similar language had beeu heard in Scotland from a great 
public teacher, and it was completely opposed to the 
prevailing notions. But Hutcheson went even further, 
Hot content with raising his voice in favour of wealth, 
which the Scotch clergy stigmatized as one of the most 
pernicious and carnal of all things, he fearlessly asserted 
that all our natural appetites ai*e lawful, and that the 
gratification of them is consistent with the highest 
virtue.^® In his eyes, they were lawful, because they 


against actions apprehended as 
ofensive to the Beity.^ 

^ * Hence a taste for the in- 
genioiis arts of musick, sculpture, 
painting, and even for the manly 
diversions, is reputable.’ Hutcher- 
son's Moral Philosophy^ vol. i. 
p. 83. At p. 129 he says, that in 
them ‘ our time is agreeably and 
honourably employed.’ See also 
Tol. ii. p. 115. 

24 ‘Wealth and power are 
truly useful, not only for the 
natural conveniences or pleasures 
of life, but as a fund for good 
offices,’ Hutcheson's Moral Philo- 
sophy, vol. i. p. 104. Compare 
Hutcheson on Beauty and Virtue^ 
pp. '93-95 ; and Ids Essay on the 
Passmis and Ajfcctmis, pp, 8, 
9, 99. ^How weak also are 
the reasonings of some re- 
cluse moralists, who condemn 
in general all pursuits of wealth 
or power, as below a perfectly 


virtuous character ; since wealth 
and power are the most effiectuHl 
means, and the most powerful 
instruments, even of the great- 
est virtues, and most generous 
actions.’ 

‘Thechief happiness of any 
being must consist in the full 
enjoyment of all the gratifica- 
tions its nature desires and is 
capable of.’ Hutcheson's Moral 
Philosophy, vol. i. p. 100. * The 
highest sensual enjoyments may 
be experienced by those who 
employ both mind and body 
vigorously in social virtuous 
offices, and allow all the natural 
appetites to recur in their due 
seasons.’ p. 121. * Nay, as in 

fact it is for the good of the 
system that every desire and 
sense natural to us, even those 
of the lowest kinds, should be 
gratified as far as their gratifi- 
cation is consistent with the 
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were natural ; wliile, according to tlie tlieological theory, 
tlieir being natural made tbeni unlawful. And here lies 
the fundamental difierence between the practical views 
of Hutcheson and those previously received. He, like 
every great thinker since the seventeenth century, loved 
human nature, and respected it ; but he neither loved nor 
respected those who unduly trammelled it, and thereby 
weakened its vigour, as well as impaired its beauty. He 
placed more confidence in mankind, than in the rulers of 
mankind. The Scotch divines, who preceded Mm, were 
the libellers of their species ; they calumniated the whole 
human race. According to them, there was nothing in 
Us but sin and corruption ; and, therefore, all our desires 
were to be checked. It is the peculiar glory of Hutche- 
son, that he was the first man in Scotland who publicly 
combated these degrading notions. With a noble and 
lofty aim did he undertake his task. Venerating the 
hnman mind, he was bent on vindicating its dignity 
against those who disputed its titles. Unhappily, he 
conid not succeed; the prejudices of his time were 
too strong. Still, he did all that was in his power. 
He opposed the tide which he was unable to stem ; he 
attacked what it was impossible to destroy ; and he cast 
from his philosophy, with vehement scoim, those base 
prejudices, which, by aspersing all that is great and 
magnanimous, had long blinded the eyes of their con- 
temporaries, and, by bringing into fresh prominence the 
old and mischievous dogma of moral degeneracy, had 
represented our nature as a compound of vices, and had 
been unable to see how many virtues we really possess, 
how much of the spirit of self-sacrifice, and of free dis- 
interested benevolence has always existed ; how much of 
good even the worst of us retain ; and how, among the 
ordinary and average characters of whom the world is 
composed, the desire of benefiting others is more fre- 
quent than the desire of hurting them, kindness is more 
common than cruelty, and the number of good deeds 


nobler enjoyments, and in a' ’seems a natural notion of ri^ht 
Jnst subordination to them ; there] [to attend them all.' pp. 254 , 255 , 
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does^ on tlie whole, far ontweigli the number of bad 


ones. 


26 


Thus much as to the tendency of Hutcheson’s philo- 
sophy.21 We have now to ascertain his method, that is 


2® * ^Tis pleasant to observe 
how those authors who paint out 
our nature as a compound of sen- 
suality, selfishness, and cunning, 
forget themselves on this subject 
in their descriptions of youth, 
when the natural temper is less 
disguised than in the subsequent 
parts of life. *Tis made up of 
many keen, inconstant passions, 
many of them generous; ^tis 
fond of present pleasure, but ’tis 
also profusely kind and liberal to 
favourites; careless about dis» 
tant interests of its own ; full of 
confidence in others ; studious of 
praise for kindness and gene- 
rosity ; prone to friendships, and 
void of suspicion.’ HutchesorCs 
Moral Vhilo&ofhy^ vol. il. p. II. 
' Men are often subject to anger, 
and upon sudden provocations 
do injuries to each other, and 
that only from self love without 
malice; but the greatest part 
of their lives is employed in 
offices ofnatural aifection, friend- 
ship, innocent self love, or love 
of a country.’ Hutcheson's Es- 
say on the Passions f pp. 97, 98, 
And at p. 165: ‘There are no 
doubt many furious starts of 
passion, in which malice may 
seem to have place in our con- 
stitution; but how seldom and 
how short, in comparison of years 
spent in fixed kind pursuits of 
the good of a family, a party, a 
country?’ . . . . ‘ Here men are 
apt to let their imaginations run 
out upon all the robberies, pira- 
cies, murders, peijuries, frauds, 
massacres, assassinations, they 


have ever either heard of, or read 
in history ; thence concluding all 
mankind to be very wicked ; as 
if a court of justice were the pro- 
per place for making an estimate 
of the morals of mankind, or an 
hospital of the healthfulness of a 
climate. Ought they not to con- 
sider that the number of honest 
citizens and fimmers far surpasses 
that of all sorts of criminals in 
any state; and that the innocent 
or kind actions of even criminals 
themselves, surpass their crimes 
in numbers? That it is the 
rarity of crimes, in comparison of 
innocent or good actions, which 
engages our attention to them, 
and makes them be recorded in 
history ; while incomparably more 
honest, generous, domestic ac- 
tions are overlooked, only be- 
cause they are so common ; as 
one great danger, or one month’s 
sickness, shall become a fre- 
quently repeated story, during a 
long life of health and safety.’ 

In 1731, Wodrow, who was 
the last really great specimen of 
the old Presbyterian divines, and 
who was not a little shocked at 
the changes he saw going on 
around him, writes : ‘ When Dr. 
Galamy heard of jMr. Hutche- 
son’s being called to Glasgow, he 
smiled, and said, I tliink to 
Thomas Eandy, that he was not 
for Scotland, as he thought from 
his book; aud that he would be 
reckoned there as unorthodox as 
Mr. Simson. The Doctor has a 
strange way of fishing out pri- 
vat storyes and things that pass 
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to saj, ilie plan wliiclilie adopted in order to obtain Ms 
results. This is a very important paH of our present 
inquiry ; and we shall find that, in the study of moral 
philosophy, as in the study of all subjects not yet raised 
to sciences, there are not only two methods, but that each 
method leads to different consequences. If w^e proceed 
by induction, we arrive at one conclusion ; if we proceed 
by deduction, we arrive at another. This difference in 
the resulte, is always a proof that the subject, in which 
the diJBference exists, is not yet capable of scientific treat- 
ment, and that some preliminary difficulties have to be 
removed, before it can pass from the empirical stage 
into the scientific one. As soon as those difficulties are 
got rid of, the results obtained by induction, will corre- 
spond with those obtained by deduction ; supposing, of 
course, that both lines of argument are fairly managed. 
In such case, it will be of no importance whether we 
reason from particulars to generals, or from generals to 
particulars. Either plan will yield the same consequences, 
and this agreement between the consequences, proves 
that our investigation is, properly speaking, scientific. 
Thus, for instance, in chemistry, if, by reasoning deduc- 
tively from general principles, we could always predict 
what would happen when we united two or more ele- 
ments, even supposing those elements were new to us ; 
and if, by reasoning inductively from each element, we 
could arrive at the same conclusion, one process would 
corroborate the other, and, by their mutual verification, 
the science would be complete. In chemistry, we can- 
not do this ; therefore, chemistry is not yet a science, 
although, since the introduction into it, by Dalton, of the 
ideas of weight and number, there is every prospect of 
its becoming one. On the other hand, astronomy is a 
science, because, by employing the deductive weapon of 
mathematics, we can compute the motions and perturba- 
tions of bodies ; and, by employing the inductive weapon 

in Scotland.* JFodr(m/s Anaiecta, lyle, has made upon Hntehe- 
voL iv. p. 227. It is interesting son. See CarlyU b Autohiografhy^ 
to compare with this, the remarlb Edinburgh, 1860, 2d edit. pp. 
which that 'worldly-minded cler- 82-85, 
gynrnti, the Ber. Alexander Ckr- 
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of observation, tbe telescope reveals to us tlie accuracy 
of our previous, and, as it were, foregone, inferences. 
Tile fact agrees witb the idea ; tbe particular event con- 
firms the general principle ; the principle explains the 
event ; and their unanimity anthorizes ns to believe that 
we must be right, since, proceed as we may, the con- 
clusion is the same ; and the inductive plan, of stz’ik- 
ing averages, harmonizes with the deductive plan, of 
reasoning from ideas. 

But, in the study of morals there is no such harmony. 
Partly from the force of prejudice, and partly from tbe 
complexity of the subject, all attempts at a scientific 
investigation of morals have failed. It is not, therefore, 
surprising that, in this field, the inductive inquirer ar- 
rives at one conclusion, and the deductive inquirer at 
another. The inductive inquirer endeavours to attain his 
object by observing tbe actions of men, and subjecting 
them to analysis, in order to learn tbe principles which 
regulate them. The deductive inquirer, beginning at 
the other end, assumes certain principles as original, 
and reasons from them to the facts which actually appear 
in the world. The former proceeds from the concrete to 
the abstract ; the latter, from the abstract to the con- 
crete. The inductive momlist looks at the history of 
past society, or at the condition of the present, and takes 
for granted that the first step is, to assemble the facts, 
and then to generalize them. The deductive inquirer, 
using the facts rather to illustrate his principles, than to 
suggest them, appeals, in the first place, not to external 
facts, but to iuternal ideas, and be makes those ideas the 
major premiss of a syllogistic argument. Both parties 
agree, that we have the power of judging some actions 
to he right, and others to be wrong. But as to how wff 
get that power, and as to what that power is, they are 
at utter variance. The inductive philosopher says, that 
its object is happiness, that we get it by association, and 
that it is due to the action and reaction of social causes, 
which are susceptible of analysis. The deductive philo- 
sopher says, that this power of distinguishing between 
right and wrong, aims, not at bappiness, but at truth ; 
that it is inherent, that it cannot be analyzed, that it is 
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a primary ccarrictioa, and -that we may assnme it and 
reason from bnt can neTer hope to eapiain it by 

reasoning' to it, 

^ It requires bnt a slight acquaintance with the works 
of Hutcheson to see that he belongs to the latter of these 
two schools. He assumes, that all men have what he 
terms a moral faculty, which, being an original principle, 
does not admit of analysis.^^ He further assumes, that 
the business of this faculty is to regulate all our powers.^^ 
From these two assumptions, he reasons downwards to 
the visible facts of our conduct, and deductively constructs 
the general scheme of life. His plan being entirely syn- 
thetic, he depreciates the analjrtic method, and complains 
of it as an artful attempt to diminish the number of our 
perceptive powers.^® The truth is, that every such 
diminution would have taken away some of his original 
principles, and would thereby have prevented him from 
using them as the major premisses of separate arguments. 
And if you deprive a deductive reasoner of ins major 
premisses, you leave him nothing on which to stand. 
Hutcheson, therefore, like all the philosophers of his 
school, was extremely jealous of the invasions of the in- 
ductive spiiit, with its constant tendency to attack con- 
victions supposed to be primary, and seek to resolve 
them into their elements. He repulsed such encroach- 
ments upon his major premisses, because the power and 
beauty of his method were displayed in reasoning from 
the premisses, and not in reasoning to them. According 
to him, the moral faculty, and the authority which it 
exercised, were impervious to analysis ; it was impossible 
to track them higher, or to resolve them into simpler 
constituents ; and it was in vain that many attempted 


^ In his Moral Philosophy, rol. 
i. p. 62, be calls it ‘ an original 
determination or sense in onr na- 
ture, not Ciipable of being referred 
to other powers of perception.* 

^ ‘ This moral sense from its 
Tejy nature appears to be de- 
signed for regulating and con- 
trolling all our powers/ Mutcho* 


son^s Moral Philosophy, vol. i 

p. 61. 

See, in his Moral Philosophy, 
Yol. i. p, 79, his complaint against 
those who * would reduce all our 
perceptive powers to a very small 
number, by one artful reference 
or another/ 
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to refer them to circumstances external to themselves, 
such as education, custom, or the association of ideas.^^ 

Hence, the judgments -which men pass upon the 
conduct of others, or of themselves, are, in their origin, 
altogether inexplicable ; each judgment being merely a 
different form of one great moral faculty. Inasmuch, 
however, as that facnlty escapes observation, and is only 
known by its results, it is evident that, for all purposes 
of reasoning, the judgments must be deemed primary, 
and arguments are to be constructed from them, as if 
they were the ultimate and highest conditions of our 
nature. In this way, Hutcheson was led to that love of 
multiplying original principles, which Sir Janies Mac- 
kintosh has justly noticed as a characteristic of his 
philosophy, and, after him, of the Scotch philosophy in 
general thongh the distinguished author of this 
remark has failed to perceive that such characteristic 
was but a single part of a far larger scheme, and was 
intimately connected wdth those habits of deductive 
thought which a long train of preceding circumstances 
had indelibly imprinted on the Scotch mind. 

In Hutcheson, the tendency was so strong, as to make 
him believe, that, by arguing from a certain number of 
original principles, he could construct the theory and 
explain the march of human affairs, with little or no 
aid from the experience of the past, or, indeed, of the 
present. His views, for instance, respecting the nature 
and objects of legislation, criminal, as well as civil, might 
have been written by a recluse who had never quitted 
his hermitage, and whose purity was still unsoiled by 
the realities of the world. Starting from the so-called 
nature of things, his first steps were ideal, and from them 


* ’Tis in vain here to alledge ultimate and original principles 
instruction, education, custom, or in human nature, which charac- 
association of ideas, as the ori- terized the Scottish School till 
ginal of moral approbation.’ the second extinction of a pas- 
EutcUmn's Moral PkUosoph/^ sion for metaphysical speeulatiGU 
voLi. p. 57. Compare his work in Scotland.* Mackintosh's Bis- 
on Beauty and Virtue, p. 84. sertatmi on Ethical Philosophy , 
32 ‘ To him may also be as- edit. 'WheweB, Edinbnrgh, 1837# 
cribed that proneucss to multiply p. 208, 
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iie songlit to advance to tbe actual. In liis account of 
the duties of life, as they existed before the power of 
government was consolidated, he quotes no evidence to 
show what really happened among barbarous tribes who 
were in that state ; but he contents himself with deduc- 
tive inferences from the principles he had previously 
laid down.®^ DifQcult questions relating to the laws of 
property, are treated in the same manner ; that is to say, 
the conclusions respecting them are arrived at on specu- 
lative grounds, and not by comparing how the different 
enactments have worked in different countries.®'* Ex- 
perience is either shut out, or made subordinate to 
theory ; and facts are adduced to illustrate the inference, 
hut not to suggest it. So, too, the proper relation be- 
tween the people and their rulers, and the amount of 
liberty which the people should possess, instead of being 
inductively generalized from an historical inquiry into 
the cii-cumstances wliich liad produced most happiness, 
might, in the opinion of Hutcheson, be ascertained by 
reasoning from the nature of government, and from the 
ends for which it was instituted.®^ 

The next great attempt to study the actions of men 
scientifically, and to generalize the principles of their 
conduct without the intervention of supernatural ideas, 
was made by Adam Smith, who, in 1759, published his 
Theonj of Moral Sentlments^ fmd, in 1776, his Wealth 
of Nations, To understand the philosophy of this, by 
far tbe greatest of all the Scotch thinkers, both works 
must be taken together, and considered as one ; since 


•* Sgq his ingenious chapter, 
entitled * A d^uction of tho 
more special laws of nature and 
duties of life, prerious to civil 
government, and other adventi- 
tious states.’ Moral Vkilosoph^t 
vol. i. p. 227 ; and compare vol. 
ii. pp. 204-309, * How civil power 
is acquired.’ 

** See, for example, his re- 
marks on ’the right of posses- 
sion.’ Moral l^lcsoph^t vol. i. 


p. 344 ; on * rights by mortgage/ 
p. 360; and on inheritance, p. 
356. 

In his Moral Philosophy, 
vol.ii. pp. 346, 347, he sums up 
a long argument on ’ the nature 
of civil laws,’ by saying : * Thus 
the general duties of magistrates 
and subjects aro discoverable 
from the nature of the trust com - 
mitted to them, and the end of 
all civil power.* 
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thej are, in reality, the two divisions of a single sub- 
ject. In tbe Moral Sentiments, be investigates tbe sympa- 
thetic part of human nature ; in the WeaWi of Natto7is, 
be investigates its selfish part. And as all of ns are 
sympathetic as well as selfish ; in other words, as all of 
Tis look without as well as within, and as this classifica- 
tion is a primary and exlianstxve division of our motives 
to action, it is evident, that if Adam Smith, had com- 
pletely accomplished his vast design, he would at once 
have raised the study of human nature to a science, 
leaving nothing for subsequent inquirers except to as- 
certain the minor springs of affairs, all of which would 
find their place in this general scheme, and be deemed 
subordinate to it. In his attempt to perform this pro- 
digious task, and to traverse the enormous field which 
he saw lying before him, he soon perceived that an in- 
ductive investigation was impossible, because it would 
require the labour of many lives even to assemble tbe 
materials from whicb the generalization was to be made. 
Moved by this refiection, and, probably, moved still 
more by the intellectual habits w^hich prevailed around, 
him, he resolved on adopting the deductive method in- 
stead of the inductive ; but, in seeking for the premisses 
from which he was to reason, and on which his struc- 
ture was to be built, he resorted to a peculiar artifice, 
which is perfectly valid, and which he had an undoubted! 
right to employ, though, to make it available, requires 
such delicate tact, and involves so many refinements, 
that extremely few writers have used it with effect on 
social questions either before or since. \ 

The plan to which I allude is, that when any subject 
becomes unmanageable by the inductive method, whe- j 
ther from the impossibiliiy of experimenting upon it, or i 
from its extreme natural complexity, or from the pre- 
sence of immense and bewildering details collected 
around it, we may, in all such cases, make an imaginary 
separation of inseparable facts ; and reason upon trains i 
of events which have no real and independent existence, | 
and which are nowhere to be found except in the mind 
of the inquirer. A result obtained in this way, cannot 
be strictly true ; but, if xve have reasoned accurately, it j 
■ ' ■' X-: ■ , ■ 
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will be as near tniib as were tbe premisses from wbicli 
we started. To make it perfect! j true, we must con- 
jBront it witb other results, wliicb we have arrived at 
in a similar waj, and from the same subject. These 
separate inferences may eventually be coordinated into 
a single system ; so that, while each inference contains 
only an imperfect truth, the whole of the inferences, 
when put together, will contain perfect truth. 

^ Such hypothetical arguments are evidently based 
upon an intentional suppression of ficts ; and the arti- 
fice is necessary, because, without the suppression, the 
facts would be unmanageable. Each argument leads 
to a conclusion which approximates to truth; hence, 
whenever the premisses are so comprehensive as almost 
to exhaust the facts to which they refer, the con- 
clusion wiU be so near to complete truth as to be of 
the greatest value, even before it is coordinated with 
other conclusions drawn from the same department of 
inquiry. 

Geometry exhibits the most perfect example of this 
logical stratagem. The object of the geometrician is, 
to generalize the laws of space ; in other words, to as- 
certain the necessary and universal relations of its vari- 
ous parts. Inasmuch, however, as space would have no 
parts unless it were divided, the geometrician is forced 
to assume such a division ; and he takes the simplest 
possible form of it, a division by lines. hTow, a line 
considered as a fact, that is, as it is found in the actual 
world, must always have two qualities, length and 
breadth. However slight these qualities may be, every 
line has them both. But if the geometrician took both 
into consideration, he would find himself in the presence 
of a problem too complicated for the resources of the 
human understanding to deal with ; or, at all events, 
too complicated for the present resources of our know- 
ledge. He, therefore, by a scientific artifice, delibe- 
rately strikes off one of these qualities, and asserts that 
a line is length without breadth. He knows that the 
assertion is false, but he also knows that it is necessary, 
Eor, if yon deny it, he can prove nothing. If you 
insist upon his letting mto his premisses the idea of 
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breadtli, lie is unable to proceed, and tlie T^^bole fabrics 
of geometry falls to tbe groimd. Since, however, the 
breadth of the faintest line is so slight as to be mcapabie 
of measurement, except by an instrument used under 
the microscope, it follows that the assumption, that 
there can be lines without breadth, is so nearly true, 
that our senses, when unassisted by art, cannot detect 
the error. Formerly, and until the invention of the 
micrometer, in the seventeenth century, it was impos- 
sible to detect it at all. Hence, the conclusions of the 
geometrician approximate so close to truth, that we are 
justified in accepting them as true. The fiaw is too 
minute to be perceived. But that there is a flaw, ap- 
pears to me certain. It appears certain, that whenever 
something is kept back in the premisses, something 
must be wanting in the conclnsion. In all such cases, 
the field of inquiry has not been entirely covered ; and 
part of the preliminary facts being suppressed, it must, 
I think, be admitted, that complete truth is unattain- 
able, and that no problem in geometry has yet been 
exhaustively solved.^® 

Still, the amazing triumphs effected in this branch of 
mathematics, show how powerfdl a weapon that form 
of deduction is, which proceeds by an artificial separa- 
tion of facts, in themselves inseparable. So little, how- 
ever, is the philosophy of the method understood, that 
when, late in the eighteenth century, political economy 
assumed a scientific form, many persons, who were 
otherwise well instructed, reproached its cultivators 
with their hard-heartedness; such objectors being un- 
able to see, that the science could not be constructed if 


That is, so far as the facts 
are concerned. Geometry, con- 
sidered in the most elevated man- 
ner, rests on ideas, and from that 
point' of view is impregnable, 
unless the axioms can be over- 
tlirown. But if geometricians 
\rill insist on having definitions 
as -well as axioms, they gain, no 
doubt, increased clearness, but 


they lose something in accuracy. 
I apprehend that, without defini- 
tions, geometiy could not be a 
science of space, but would be a 
science of magnitudes, ideally 
conceived and consequently as 
pure as ratiocination could make 
it. Tills does not touch tlie ques- 
tion as to the empirical origin 
oftheaxiom.i 


J 
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it were necessary to take in the whole range of generous 
and benevolent affections. The political economist aims 
at discovering the laws of wealth, which are far too 
complicated to be studied under every aspect. He, 
therkore, selects one of those aspects, and generalizes 
the laws as they are exhibited in the selfish parts ot 
human nature. And he is right in doing so simply 
because men, in the pursuit of wealth, consider tiieir 
own gratification oftener than the gratification of others. 
Hence, he, like the geometrician, blots out one part ot 
his premisses, in order that he may manipulate the 
remaining part mth greater ease. But we must always 
remember, that political economy, though a protound 
and beautiful science, is only a science of one depart- 
ment of life, and is founded upon a suppression ot some 
of the facts in which all large societies abound. It 
suppresses, or, what comes to the same thing, it ignore^ 
many high and magnanimous feelings which we could 
ill afford to lose. We are not, therefore, to allow its 
conclusions to override all other conclusions.^ We may 
ficeept them in science, and yet reject them in practice. 
Thus, the political economist, when confining himselt to 
his own department, says, with good reason, that it is 
both absurd and mischievous for goveinment to undei- 
take to supply the working-classes vdth employment. 
This assertion, he, as a political economist, can prove ; 
and yet, notwithstanding its scientific truth, it may 
be practically right for a government to do the exact 
opposite. It may be right for a government to supply 
the employment, when the people are so ignorant as to 
demand it, and when, at the same time, they are so 
powerful as to plunge the country into anarchy if the 
demand is refused. Here, the view of the politician 
takes in all the premisses of which the political econo- 
mist had only taken in a portion. In the same way, as 
a matter of economic science, it is wrong for any one to 
relieve the poor; since nothing is better established, 
than that to relieve poverty increases it, by encouraging 
improvidence. But, in spite of this, the antagonistic 
principle of sympathy will come into play, and will, m 
some minds, operate vrith such force, as to make it 
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advisable, that he who feels it should give alms, because, 
if he abstains from giving the:^ the violence whicii he 
does to his o-wn nature may inflict more mischief on 
himself, than his bestowal of charity would inflict on 
the general interests of society. 

It wiil not, I hope, be considered that, in these re- 
marks, I have digressed from the main argument of the 
present chapter, since, although, in making them, I have 
aimed at clearing up a general question respecting the 
nature of scientific proof, I have only done so with the 
more particular object of illustrating the philosopiiy of 
Adam Smith, and of explaining the method which that 
most profound and original thinker pursued. We shall 
now be able to see how entirely his plan was deductive, 
and what a peculiar form of deduction it was. In his 
two great works, he first lays doTvm certain ideas, and 
from them he marches on to the facts of the external 
world. And, in each work, he reasons from only 
part of his premisses ; supplying the other part in the 
other work. None of us are exclusively selfish, and 
none of us are exclusively sympathetic. But Adam 
Smith separates iu speculation qualities which are in- 
separable in reality. In his Moral Sentiments, he ascribes 
our actions to sympathy ; in his Wealth of ISfatmis, he 
ascribes them to selfishness. A short view of these two 
works will prove the existence of this fundamental dif- 
ference, and will enable ns to perceive that each is sup- 
plementary to the other; so that, in order to understand 
either, it is necessary to study both. 

Iu the Tlieorij of Moral Sentiments, Adam Smith lays 
down one great principle from which he reasons, and 
to which all the others are subordinate. This principle 
M, that the rules which we prescribe to ourselves, and 
which govern our conduct, are solety arrived at hy 
observing the conduct of others.^^ We judge ourselves, 


* Our continual obserrations . . . . * It is thus that the gene- 
iipon the conduct of others, in- ral rules of morality are formed. 
senMibly lead us to form to our- They are ultimately founded 
selves certain general rules eon- xipoii experience of what, in par- 
cerning what is fit and proper ticular instances, our moral fa- 
©ither to he done or to be avoided.* culties, our natural sense of 
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becaiise we iiad previously judged tliem. Our notions 
are obtained from without, and not from within. If, 
therefore, we lived entirely alone, we could have no idea 
of merit or demerit, and it would he impossible for us 
to form an opinion as to whether our sentiments were 
right or wrong.^® To acquire this knowledge, we must 
look abroad. Inasmuch, however, as we have no direct 
experience of what other persons actually feel, we can 
only gain the information by conceiving what we should 
feel if we were in their place.^® Hence, all men are, 
in imagination, constantly changing situations with 
others ; and though the change is ideal, and lasts but 
for a moment, it is the foundation of that great and 
universal impulse which is called Sympathy.**^ 

By proceeding from these premisses, a vast number 
of social phenomena may be explained. We naturally 
sympathize with joy more than with sorrow.**^ Hence, 


merit and propriety, approve or 
disapprove of. We do not ori- 
ginally approve or condemn par- 
ticular actions; because, upon 
examination, they appear to be 
agreeable or inconsistent with a 
certain general rule. The general 
rule, on the contrary, is formed 
by finding from experience that 
all actions of a certain kind, or 
circumstanced in a certain man- 
ner, are approved of or disap- 
proved of.’ Smith's Theory of 
Moral Sentiments fYoLi, pp. 219, 
220. At p. 153: * We either 
approve or disapprove of our own 
conduct according as we feel that, 
when we place ourselves in the 
situation of another man, and 
view it, as it were, with his eyes 
and from his station, we either 
can or cannot entirely enter into 
and sympathize with the senti- 
ments and motives which influ- 
enced it.’ 

sa ‘ ^ere it possible that a 
human creature could grow up to 
jnajihood in some solitary place, 


without any communication with 
his own species, he conld no 
more think of his own character, 
of the propriety or demerit of 
his owui sentiments and conduct, 
of the beauty or deformity of his 
own mind, than of the beauty 
and deformity of his own face.' 
Smith's Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments, vol. i. p. 154. ^ Our first 

moral criticisms are exercised 
upon the characters and conduct 
of other people.’ p. 156. 

‘ As we have no immediate 
experxenceof what other men feel, 
we can form no idea of the manner 
in which they are affected, but 
by conceiving what we ourselves 
should feel in the like situation.’ 
Smith's Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments, vol. i. p. 2, 

‘ That imaginary change of 
situation, upon which their sym- 
pathy is founded, is but momen- 
tary.’ Smith's Theory of Moral 
Se7itzments, vol. i. p. 21. Com- 
pare vol. ii. p. 206. 

** * I will venture to affirm 
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i^hat admiration for prosperous and snccessful persons, 
wiiicli is quite independent of any benefit we expect 
from them ; and hence, too, the existence of different 
ranks and of social distinctions, all of which emanate 
from the same source.'**^ Hence, also, the feeling of 
loyalty, which is a prodnct, not of reason, nor of fear, 
nor of a sense of public convenience, biit rather of sym- 
pathy with those above us, begetting an extraordinary 
compassion for even their ordinary sidfferings.'*^ Custom 
and fashion play a great part in the world, but they 
owe their origin entirely to sympathy and so do the 
various systems of philosophy which flourished at 
different times, the disagreement between which depends 
on the fact, that each philosopher has sympathized with 
different ideas, some sympathizing with the notion of 
fitness or congruity, some with that of pnidence, some 
with that of benevolence, and every one developing the 
conception paramount in his own mind.^^ To sym- 
pathy, again, we must ascribe the establishment of 
rewards and punishments, and the whole of our criminal 
laws, none of which would have existed hut for our dis- 
position to sympathize vdth those who either do good 
or suffer harm; for the circumstance of society being 
protected by penal laws, is a subsequent and subordinate 


that, when there is no enry in 
the case, our propensity to sym- 
pathize with joy is much stronger 
than onr propensity to sympa- 
thize with sorrow.’ Smiili’s The^ 
ory of Moral Sentiments^ toI. i. 
p. 58. ‘ It is hecatxse mankind 
are disposed to sympathize more 
entirely with our joy than with 
our sorrow, that we make parade 
of our riches, and conceal our 
povert}^’ p, 65. 

‘Upon this disposition of 
mankind to go along with all the 
passions of the rich and the 
powerful, is founded the distinc- 
tion of ranks, and the order of so- 
ciety. Our obsequiousness to our 
superiors more frequently arises 


from our admiration for the ad- 
vantages of their situation, than 
from any private expectations of 
benefit from their good will,’ 
Smith's Theory of Moral Senti’- 
mcntSi vol- i p. 69. See also 
Tol. ii. p. 72. 

See the striking remarks 
in Theory of Moral Sentiments, 
vol. i. p. 70-72. 

** Theory of Moral Sentiments, 
vol. ii. p. 23, seqq. 

■** Theory of 3£oral Sentiments, 
vol.ii.pp. 131-244. This sketch 
of the different systems of philo- 
sophy is perhaps the ablest part 
of the book, notwithstanding tw'o 
or three errors which it contains* 
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discoYery, wHcK confirms our sense of tlieir propriety, 
but did not suggest it.'*® The same principle causes 
the difference of character exhibited by different classes, 
such as the irritability of poets, compared with the 
coolness of mathematicians it like^vise causes that 
social difference between the sexes, which makes men 
more remarkable for generosit}’^, and women for hu- 
manity.*® All these results illustrate the workings of 
sympathy, and are the remote, but still the direct, 
operations of that principle. Indeed, we can trace to it 
some of the minutest divisions of character ; pride and 
vanity, for instance, being dependent on it, although 
those two passions are often confused together, and are 
sometimes strangely blended in the same mind.*® 

Sympathy, then, is the main-spring of human con- 
duct. It arises, not so much from witnessing the pas- 
sions of other persons, as from witnessing the situation 
which excites those passions.®® To this single process 
we are indebted, not only fortbe bigbest principles, but 


Smith's Theory of Moral 
Sentiments^ vol.i. pp. 89, 92, 115, 
116. The utmost which he will 
concede to the notion of social 
convenience, is that * we fre- 
quen% have occasion to confinn 
our natural sense of the propriety 
and fitness of punishment, by 
reflecting how necessary it is for 
preserving the order of society.’ 

p. 122. 

Theory of Moral Sentiments, 
vol. i. pp, 172-174. 

* Humanity is the virtue of 
a woman, generosity of a man. 
The fair sex, who have commonly 
much more tenderness than ours, 
have seldom so much generosity.’ 
Smith's Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments, vol. ii. p. 19. Sufficient 
fiicts have not vet been collected 
to enable us to test the truth of 
this remark, and the loose expe- 
rience of individual observers is 
worth very little on so wide a 


subject. Still, I venture to doubt 
the truth of Adam Smith’s dis- 
tinction. I suspect that women 
are, on the whole, more generous 
than men, as well as more 
tender. Hut to establish a pro- 
position of this sort, would 
require the most extensive re- 
search, made by a careful and 
analytic mind j and, at present, 
there is not even any tolerably 
good work on the mental charac- 
teristics which distinguish the 
sexes, and there never will be one 
until physiology is united with 
biography, 

Theory of Moral Sentiments, 
vol. ii. pp. 115-122. 

* Sympathy, therefore, docs 
not arise so much from the view 
of the passion, as from that of 
the situation which excites it.’ 
Smith's Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments, vol. i. p. 6. 



,1 . . ^ ' 
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also for the deepest emotions. For, the greatest affec- 
tion of which we are capable, is merely sympathy fixed 
into habit ; and the love which exists between the nearest 
relations, is not inherent, but is derived from this 
mighty and controlling principle, which governs the 
whole course of affairs.®^ 

By this bold hypothesis, Adam Smith, at one stroke, 
so narrowed the field of inquiry, as to exclude from it 
all considerations of selfishness as a primary principle, 
and only to admit its great antagonist, sympathy. The 
existence of the antagonism, he distinctly recognizes. 
For, he will not allow that sympathy is in any way to 
be deemed a selfish principle.®^ Although he knew that 
it is pleasurable, and that all pleasure contains an ele- 
ment of selfishness, it did not suit the method of his 
philosophy to subject the principle of sympathy to such 
an inductive analysis as would reveal its elements. His 
business was, to reason from it, and not to it. Con- 
centrating his energy upon the deductive process, and 
displaying that dialectic skill which is natural to his 
countrymen, and of which he himself was one of the 
most consummate masters the world lias ever seen, he 
constructed a system of philosophy, imperfect indeed, 
because the premisses were imperfect, but approaching 
truth as closely as it was possible for any one to do who 
abstained from giving due consideration to the selfish 
part of human nature. Into the workings of its sym- 
pathetic part, he looked with a minuteness, and he 
reasoned from it with a subtlety, which make his work 
the most important that has ever been written on this 

** * What is called affection, is, have any such connection. This 
in reality, nothing but habitual force of blood, however, I am 
sympathy.’ Sinitks Theory of afraid, exists nowhere hut in 
Moral ^ntimentSf vol. ii. p. 63. tragedies and romances.’ p. 66. 

‘ In some tragedies and romances, ‘S 3 rmpatliy, however, can- 

we meet with many beautiful and not, in any sense, be regarded as 
interesting scenes, founded upon a selhsh principle.* Thtori/ of 
what is called the force of blood, Moral SentiimnUf vol. ii. p. 206. 
or upon the wonderful affection In vol. i. p. 9, he complains of 
which near relations are sup- * those who are fond of deducing 
posed to conceive for one another, all our sentiments from certain 
even before they know that they refinements of self-love.* 
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selfislmess 
a.s his pre- 


Machin' 


ftorCs Life and 
of SumCi toL ii 


interesting subject. But, inasmnch as his plan inYolved 
a deliberate suppression of prehminary and essential 
facts, the results which he obtained do not strictly cor- 
respond to those which are actually observed in the 
world.®3 however, as I have shown, is not a valid 

objection ; since such discrepancy between the ideal and 
the actual, or between the abstract and the concrete, is 
the necessary consequence of that still early condition 
of our knowledge, which forces us to study complicated 
questions piecemeal, and to raise them to sciences by 
separate and fragmentary investigations. 

That Adam Smith saw this necessity, and that his 
seeing it was the cause of the method he pursued, is 
evident from the fact, that in his next great work he 
followed the same plan, and, though he argued from 
new premisses, he carefully avoided arguing from any 
of the old ones. Convinced that, in his theory of morals, 
he had reasoned as accurately as possible from the 
principles supplied by sympathy, his capacious and 
insatiable mind, deeming that nothing had been done 
while aught remained to do, urged him to pass on 
the opposite passion of selfishness, and treat it in 
same manner, so that the whole domain of thought 
might be covered. This he did in his Wealth of Nations^ 
which, though even a greater work than his Moral 
Sentiments^ is equally one-sided, in reference to the 
principles which it assumes. It assumes that 
is the main regulator of human affairs, just as his 
vious work had assumed sympathy to be so. Bet^ 
the two works there elapsed an interval of 
years; the of Nations not being published till 

1776. But what shows that to their author both 
part of a single scheme, is the notable 


This is noticed hy Sir James attempt any answer.’ 
Mackintosh, whose sketch of toshs Bmeriation on Ethical 
‘ Adam Smith is hasty, and some- Philosophy ^ pp. 239, 240. 
what superficial, but who, never- also a letter from Hume to 
theless, truly observes, that Smith, in JBurion^s 
Smith ‘has exposed himself to Correspondence 
objections founded on experience, p. 60. 
to which it is impossible to 
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tliat, so early as 1753, lie liad laid down the principles 
which his later work contains/'’^ This was \Thile Ms 
foi*mer work was still in meditation, and before it had 
seen the light. It is, therefore, clear, that the study 
which he made, first of one passion, and then of its op- 
posite, was not a capricious or accidental arrangement, 
but was the consequence of that vast idea which presided 
over all Ms labours, and which, when they are rightly 
nnderstood, gives to them a magnificent unity. And a 
glorious object of ambition it was. His aspiring and 
comprehensive genius, sweeping the distant horizon, and 
taking in the intermediate space at a glance, sought to 
traverse the whole ground in two separate and inde- 
pendent directions, indulging the hope, that^ by snpply- 
ing in one line of argument the pi'emisses which were 
wanting in the other, their opposite conclusions would 
be compensatory rather than hostile, and would serve 
as a broad and permanent basis on wMch one great 
science of human nature might be safely built 

The Wealth of Nationa is, as I have elsewhere ob- 
served, probably the most important book which has 
ever been written, whether we consider the amount of 
original thought which it contains, or its practical infiu- 
ence. Its practical recommendations were extremely 
favourable to those doctrines of fi'eedom which the 
eighteenth century ushered in; and this secured to 
them an attention wMch otherwise they would not have 
received. WMle, therefore, the Wealth of Nations was 
the proximate cause of a great change in legislation, 
a deeper analysis will show, that the success of the hook, 
and, consequently, the alteration of the laws, depended 

*Mr. Smiths political lee- *Perliaps tlie only hook 
tnres, comprehending the funda- which produced an immediate, 
mental principles of his *‘In- general, and irrevocable change 
qniry,” were delivered at Glasgow in some of the most important 
as early as the year 1752 or parts of the legislation of all 
1758.^ Du^gald Stewarfs Life of emlized. states.' Mackintoshes 
Adam Smith, p, Ixxviii., prefixed Ethical PhUos(^hy,p» 232. Bat 
to Smiths PosthuTwics Essays, this is too strongly expressed, as 
London, 4to, 1795. the economical history of Emnce 

History of Cmlisation, vol. a. and Germany decisively proves. 
p.214. 
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upon tlie operation of more remote and general causes. 
It must also be confessed, that tliose same causes pre- 
disposed the mind of Adam Smith to the doctrines of 
liberty, and gave him a sort of prejudice in favour of 
conclusions which limited the interference of the legis- 
lator. Thus much he borrowed from his age ; but one 
thing he did not borrow. His wide and organizing 
mind was all his own. This would have made him great 
under any circumstances ; to make him powerful, re- 
quired a peculiar conjunction of events. That conjunc- 
tion he enjoyed, and he turned it to good account. The 
influence of his contemporaries was enongh to make 
him liberal ; his own capacity was enough to make him 
comprehensive. He had, in a most remarkable degree, 
that exuberance of thought, which is one of the highest 
forms of genius, but which leads those who possess it 
into distant excursions, which, though they have one 
common aim, are often stigmatized as digressions, simply 
because they who criticize are unable to discern the 
great principle which pervades the whole, and unites 
the various parts into a single scheme. This has been 
especially the case with Adam Smith, whose immortal 
work has often been exposed to such shallow objections. 
And certainly, the Wealth of Nations displays a breadth 
of treatment which those who cannot sympathize with, 
are very likely to ridicule. The phenomena, not only 
of wealth, bnt also of society in general, classified and 
arranged under their various forms; the origin of the 
division of labour, and the consequences which that 
division has produced; the circumstances which gave 
rise to the invention of money, and to the subsequent 
changes in its value ; the history of those changes traced 
in different ages, and the history of the relations which 
the precious metals bear to each other ; an examination 
of the connection between wages and profits, and of the 
laws which govern the rise and fall of both ; another 
examination of the way in which these are concerned, 
on the one hand, with the rent of land, and, on the 
other hand, with the price of commodities ; an inquiry 
into the reason why profits vary in difierent trades, and 
at different times ; a succinct, but comprehensive, view 
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of tHe progi'ess of towns in Europe since tke fall of tlie 
Boman Empire; the finctnations, during several cen- 
turies, in the prices of the food of the people, and a 
statement of how it is, that, in different stages of society, 
the relative cost of land and of meat varies ; the history 
of coi^joration laws and of municipal enactments, and 
their bearing on the four great classes of apprentices, 
manufacturers, merchants, and landlords; an account 
of the immense power and riches formerly enjoyed by 
the clergy, and of the manner in which, as society ad- 
vances, they gradually lose their exclusive privileges; 
the nature of religious dissent, and the reason why the 
clergy of the established Church can never contend 
with it on terms of equality, and, therefore, call on the 
State to help them, and wish to persecute when they 
cannot persuade ; why some sects profess more ascetic 
principles, and others more iuxnrions ones ; how it was, 
that, during the feudal times, the nobles acquired their 
power, and how that power has, ever since, "been gradu- 
ally diminishing ; how the rights of territorial juris- 
diction originated, and how they died away ; how the 
sovereigns of Europe obtained their revenue, what the 
sources of it are, and what classes are most heavily taxed 
in order to supply it ; the cause of certain virtues, such 
as hospitality, flourishing in barbarous ages, and decay- 
ing in civilized ones; the influence of inventions and ^ 
discoveries in altering the distribution of power among 
the various classes of society ; a bold and masterly sketch 
of the peculiar sort of advantages which Europe derived 
from the disco very of America and of the passage round 
the Cape ; the origin of universities, their degeneracy 
from their original plan, the corruption which has gra- 
dually crept over them, and the reason why they are so 
unwilling to adopt improvements, and to keep pace with 
the wants of the age ; a comparison between public and 
private education, and an estimate of theii* relative ad- 
vantages these, and a vast number of other subjects, 
respecting the structure and development of society, 
such as the feudal system, slavery, emancipation of serfs, 
origin of stan cling armies, and of mercenary troops, effects 
produced by tithes, laws of piimogeniture, sumptuary 




its 
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laws, iatematioiial treaties concendng trade, rise of 
European ba n ks, national debts, infinence of dramatic 
representations over opinions, influence of foreign travels 
over opinions, colonies, poor-laws, — all topics of a mis- 
cellaneous character, and many of them diverging from 
each other, — all are fused into one great system, and 
irradiated by the splendour of one great genius. Into 
that dense and disorderly mass, did Adam Smith intro- 
duce symmetry, method, and law. At his touch, an- 
archy disappeared, and darkness was succeeded by light. 
Much, of course, he took from his predecessors, though 
nothing like so much as is commonly supposed. On 
this sort of borrowing, the best and strongest of us are 
dependent. But, after making every possible allowance 
for what he gathered from others, we must honestly say, 
that no single man ever took so great a step upon so 
important a subject, and that no single work winch is 
now preserved, contains so many views, which were 
novel at the time, but which subsequent experience has 
ratified,. What, however, for our present purpose, is 
most important to observe, is, that he obtained these 
results by arguing from principles which the selfish part 
of human nature exclusively supplied, and that he 
omitted those sympathetic feelings of which every human 
being possesses at least some share, but which he could 
not take into consideration, without producing a pro- 
blem, the number of whose complications it would have 
been hopeless to unravel. 

To avoid, therefore, being ba£3ed, he simplified the 
problem, by erasing from his view of human nature those 
premisses which he had already handled in his Theory 
of Moral Sentiments. At the beginning of the Wealth oj 
Nations^ he lays down two propositions : 1st, that all 
wealth is derived, not from land, but from labour; and 
2d, that the amount of the wealth depends, partly on the 
skill with which the labour is conducted, and partly on 
the proportion between the number of those who labour 
and the number of those who do not labour. The rest 
of the work, is an application of these principles, to ex- 
pkin the growth and mechanism of society. In apply- 
ing them* he everywhere assumes, that the great moving 


m 
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power of all men, all interests, and all classes, in all 
ages, and in all countries, is selfisliness. The opposite 
power of sympathy he entirely shuts out ; and I hardly 
remember an instance in which even the •word occurs 
in the whole course of his work. Its fundamental as- 
sumption is, that each man exclusively follows his own 
interest, or what he deems to be his own interest. And 
one of the peculiar features of his book is, to show that, 
considering society as a whole, it nearly always happens 
that men, in promoting their own interest, will unin- 
tentionally promote the interest of othei*s. Hence, the 
great practical lesson is, not to restrain selfishness, but 
to enlighten it; because there is a provision in the 
nature of things, by which the selfishness of the indi- 
vidual accelerates the progress of the community. Ac- 
cording to this view, the prosperity of a country depends 
on the amount of its capital ; the amount of its capital 
depends on the habit of saving, that is, on parsimony, 
as opposed to generosity ; while the habit of saving is, 
in its turn, governed by -the desire we ah feel of better- 
ing our condition, — a desire so inherent in our nature, 
that it comes with ns from the womb, and only leaves 
us in the grave.®^ 

This constant effort of every man, to better Ms own 
condition, is so salutary, as well as so powerful, that it 
is often capable of securing the progress of society, in 
spite of the folly and extravagance of the rulers of man- 
land.^® If it were not for tMs propensity, improvement 

< Parsimony, and not indus- till we go into the grave.* 
try, is the immediate cause of 8mith*s Wealth of Nations^ book 
the increase of capital. Indus- ii. chap. iii. pp. 138, 140, edit, 
try, indeed, provides the subject Edinb. 1839.^ 
which parsimony accumulates; * The uniform, constant, and 

hut whatever industry might ac- uninterrupted effort of every 
quire, if parsimony did not save man to better his condition, the 
and store up, the capital would principle from which public and 
never he the greater.’ . . . . national, as well as private, 
* But the principle which prompts opulence is originally deri ved, is 
to save, is the desire of bettering frequently powerful enough to 
our condition; a desire which, maintain the natural progress 
though generally calm and dis- of things towards improvement, 
passionate, comes with ns from in spite both of the extrava- 
the womb, and never leaves us ganee of government and of the 
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would be impossible. For Human institutions are con- 
stantly stopping our advance, by thwarting our natural 
inclinations.®^ And no wonder that this should be the 
case, seeing that the men who are at the head of affairs, 
and by whom the institutions are contrived, have, per- 
haps, a certain rough and practical sagacity ; but being, 
from the narrowness of their understandings, incapable 
of large views, their councils are determined by those 
mere casual fluctuations which alone they are able to 
perceive.^® They do not see that we have prospered, 
not on account of their enactments, but in the teeth of 
them ; and that the real cause of our prosperity is the 
fact that we enjoy undisturbed the fruit of our own 
labour.®^ Whenever this right is tolerably secure, every 
man will be bent on procuring for himself either present 
enjoyment or future profit ; and if he does not aim at 
one of these objects, he is void of common nnderstand- 


ing.^2 If ];ie possess capital, he will probably aim at 


greatest errors of administration. 
Like the unknown principle of 


animal life, it frequently restores 
rigour to the 


health and vigour to the consti- 
tution, in spite not only of the 
disease, hut of the absurd pre- 
scriptions of the doctor.^ Wealth 
of Nations, book ii. chap. iii. p. 
141. VThe natural effort of 
every individual to better his 
own condition, when suffered to 
exert itself with freedom and 
security, is so powerful a princi- 
ple, that it is alone, and without 
any assistance, not only capable 
of carrying on the society to 
wealth and prosperity, but of 
surmounting a hundred imperti- 
nent obstructions with which the 
folly of human laws too often 
encumbers its operations.* Book 
iv. chap. V. p. 221. 

^ See an admirable passage, 
p. 156, too long to quote, begin- 
ning, ‘If human institutions had 
never thwarted those natural 
inclinations/ &c. 


* That insidious and crafty 
animal, vulgarly called a states- 
man or politician, whose councils 
are directed by the momentary 
fluctuations of affairs.* Wealth 
of Nations, book iv. chap. ii. p, 
i90. 

‘That security which the 
laws in Great Britain give to 
every man, that he shall enjoy 
the fruits of his own labour, is 
alone sufficient to make any 
country flourish, notwithstand- 
ing these and twenty other ab- 
surd regulations of commerce.* 
Wealth of Nations, book iv. chap. 
V. p. 221. 

‘In ail countries where 
there is a tolerable security, 
every man of common under- 
standing will endeavour to em- 
ploy whatever stock he can com- 
mand, in procuring either pre- 
sent enjoyment or future profit.* 
Wealth of Nations, book ii. chap, i, 
p. Uo. 
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botli, but, in doing so, lie will never consider tbe in- 
terest of otkers ; bis sole motive will be bis own private 
profit And it is well that sncb should be tbe case. 
For, by tbns pursuing bis personal interest, be aids 
society more than if liis views were generous and 
exalted. Some people affect to carry on trade for the 
good of others ; but this is mere affectation, though, to 
say the truth, it is an affectation not very common 
among merchants, and many words are not needed to 
dissuade them from so fooHsh a practice.®^ 

In this way, Adam Smith completely changes tbe 
premisses which he had assumed in his earlier work. 
Here, he makes men natnrally selfish ; formerly, he had 
made ' them naturally sympathetic.^* Here, he repre- 
sents them as pursuing wealth for sordid objects, and 
for the narrowest personal pleasures ; formerly he re- 
presented them as pursuing it out of regard to the 
sentiments of others, and for the sake of obtaining their 
sympathy.®^ In the Wealth of Nations, we bear no 
more of this conciliatory and sympathetic spirit ; such 
amiable maxims are altogether forgotten, and the affairs 
of the world are regulated by different principles. It 
now appears that benevolence and affection have no in- 
fl.uence over our actions. Indeed, Adam Smith will 


^The consideration of his 
own private profit is the solo 
motive which determines the 
owner of any capital to employ 
at either in agricnltnre, in manu- 
factures, or in some particular 
branch of the wholesale or retail 

* Wealth of Mations, book ii. 
chap. V, p. 154. 

* By pursuing his own inte- 
rest, he frequently promotes that 
of the society more effectually 
than when he really intends to 
promote it. I have never known 
much good done by those who 
affected to trade for the public 
good- It is an affectation, 
indeed, not very common among 
merchants, and very few words 

TOL. HI. : 


need be employed in dissuading 
them from it/ Wealth of Na- 
tiom, book iv. chap. ii. p. 184. 

In his Theory of Moral JSen^ 
timents, vol. i. p. 21, he says that 
mankind are * naturally sympa- 
thetic.* 

*Nay, it is chiefly for this 
regard to the sentiments of man- 
kind, that we pursue riches and 
avoid poverty.* Theory of Moral 
Brntimerits, voL i. p. 66. *To 
become the natural object of the 
joyous congratulations and sym- 
pathetic attentions of mankind, 
is, in this manner, the circum- 
stance which gives to prosperity 
ail its dazzling splendonr.* p. 
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hardly admit common humanity into his theory of 
motives. If a people emancipate their slaves, it is a 
proof, not that the people are acted on by high moral 
considerations, nor that their sympathy is excited by 
the cruelty inflicted on these unhappy creatures. 
Kothing of the sort. Such inducements to conduct are 
imaginary, and exercise no real sway. All that the 
emancipation proves, is, that the slaves were few rn 
number, and, therefore, small in value. Otherwise, they 
would not have been emancipated.®^ 

So, too, while in his former work, he had ascribed 
the different systems of morals to the power of sym- 
pathy, he, in this work, ascribes them entirely to the 
power of selfishness. He observes, that, among the 
lower ranks of society, dissipation is more fatal to indi- 
viduals, than it is among the higher ranks. The extra- 
vagance which dissipation produces, may injure the 
fortune of a wealthy man, but the injury is usually 
capable of being repaired, or, at all events, he can in- 
dulge his vices for years without completely destroying 
liis fortune, and withont bringing himself to utter ruin. 
To the labourer, a similar indulgence would be fatal in 
a single week ; it would not merely reduce him to beg- 
gary, and perhaps send liim to jail, hut it w’^ould destroy 
his future prospects, by taking away that character for 
sobriety and regularity on which his employment de- 
pends. Hence, the better class of common people, 
guided by theii* interest, look with aversion on excesses 
which they know to be fatal; while the upper ranks 
finding that a moderate amount of vice hurts neither 
their purse nor their reputation consider such license to 
be one of the advantages which their fortune confers, 
and they value, as one of the privileges belonging to 
their station, the liberty of indulging themselves with- 
out being censured. Therefore it is, that they who 
dissent from the established Church have a purer 

* The late resolution of the they made any considerable part 
Quakers in Pennsylvania, to set of their property, such a resolu- 
at liberty all their negro slaves, tion could never have been agreed 
may satisfy us that their mim- to.’ Wealth of JSfaiions, book iii 
ber cannot be very great. Had chap. ii. p. 159. 
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system of morals, or, at all events, an ansterer one, tlian 
they who agree with it. For, new religions sects nsnally 
begin among the common people, the thinking part of 
whom are, hy their interest, driven to strict views of 
the duties of Hfe. Conseqnentlj, the advocates of the 
new opinion profess a similar strictness, seeing that it 
is the surest means of increasing their proselytes. Thus 
it is that sectaries and heretics, governed by interest 
rather than by principle, adopt a code of morals which 
is suited to their own purpose, and the rigidity of which 
is strongly contrasted wiih the laxer code of more ortho- 
dox believers.^* Owing to the operation of the same 


** * In every civilized society, 
in every society ■where the dis- 
tinction of ranks has once been 
completely established, there 
have been always two dilferent 
schemes or systems of morality 
current at the same time; of 
which the one may be called the 
strict or austere ,* the other the 
liberal, or, if yon will, the loose 
system. The former is generally 
revered and admired by the com- 
mon people; the latter is com- 
monly more esteemed and adopted 
by what are called the people of 
fashion. The degree of disap- 
probation with which we ought 
to mark the vices of levity, the 
vices which are apt to arise from 
great prosperity, and from the 
excess of gaiety and good humour, 
seems to constitute the principal 
distinction between those two 
opposite schemes or systems. 
In the liberal, or loose system, 
luxury, w'anton, and even dis- 
orderly mirth, the pursuit of 
pleasure to some degree of in- 
temperance, the breach of chas- 
tity, at least in one of the two 
sexes, provided they are not ac- 
companied with gross indecency, 
sad do not lead to falsehood and 


injustice, are generally treated 
with a good deal of indulgence, 
and are easily either excused ox 
pardoned altogether. In the 
austere system, on the contrary, 
these excesses are regarded with 
the utmost abhorrence and de- 
testation. The vices of levity are 
always ruinous to the common 
people, and a single week’s 
thoughtlessness and dissipation 
is often sufficient to undo a poor 
workman for ever, and to drive 
him, through despair, upon com- 
mitting the most enormous 
crimes. The wiser and better 
sort of the common people, there- 
fore, have always the utmost 
abhorrence and detestation of 
such excesses, which their ex- 
perience tells them, are so imme- 
diately fatal to people of their 
condition. The disorder and 
extravagance of several years, on 
the contrary, will not always 
ruin a man of fashion ; and peo- 
ple of that rank are very apt to 
consider the power of indulging 
in some degree of excess, as one 
of the advantages of their for- 
tune ; and the liberty of doing so 
without censure or reproach, as 
one of the privileges which 
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principle, we also find, tliat, among the ortliodox them- 
selves, tlie clergy embrace a stricter system of morals in 
countries wliere cbnrch benefices are nearly equal tban 
they do in countries where the benefices are very 
imeqnal. This is becanse, when all tlie benefices are 
nearly equal, none can be very rich, and, consequently, 
even the most conspicuous among the clergy wall have 
but small incomes. But a man w’-ho bas little to spend 
can have no infiuence, unless liis morals are exemplary. 
Having no wealth to give him weight the vices of levity 
would make him ridiculous. To avoid contempt, and 
also to avoid the expense which a looseness of conduct 
occasions, and which his narrow circumstances cannot 
afford, he has but one remedy, and that remedy he 
adopts. He retains his infiuence, and saves his pocket, 
by protesting against pleasures which he cannot con- 
veniently enjoy ; in this, as in all other cases, pursuing 
that plan of hfe which his own interest urges him to 
follow.®® 


belong to their station. In people 
of their own station, therefore, 
they regard such excesses with 
but a small degree of disappro- 
bation, and censure them either 
very slightly or not at all. 

‘Almost all religious sects 
have begun among the common 
people, from whom they have 
generally drawn their earliest as 
well as their most numerous 
proselytes. The austere system 
of morality has, accordingly, 
been adopted by those sects 
almost constantly, or with very 
few exceptions; for there have 
been some. It was the system 
by which they could best recom- 
mend themselves to that order 
of people, to whom they first 
proposed their plan of reforma- 
tion upon what had been before 
established. Many of them, per- 
haps the greater part of them, 
have even endeavoured to gain 


credit by refining upon this 
austere system, and by carrying 
it to some degree of folly and 
extrav^anee ; and this exces- 
sive rigour has frequently re- 
commended them, more than any 
thing else, to the respect and 
veneration of the common peo- 
ple.* .... ‘In little religious 
sects, accordingly, the morals of 
the common people have been 
almost always remarkably regu- 
lar and orderly ; generally much 
more so than in the established 
church. The morals of those 
little sects, indeed, have fre- 
quently been rather disagreeably 
rigorous and unsocial.* Wealth 
of FationSf book v. chap. i. pp. 
332 , 333 . 

69 t Wliere the church bene- 
fices are all nearly equal, none 
of them can be very great ; and 
this mediocrity of benefice, though 
it may, no doubt, be carried too 
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In tliese striking generalizations, wMcli, tliongk tliey 
contain a large amount of tiaitli, are far from containing 
the whole truth, no room is left for the magnanimous 
parts of OUT nature to act ; hut the system of morals, 
prevailing at any one time or in any one class, is solely 
ascribed to the dictates of nnalloyed selfishness. Adam 
Smith, by reasoning from this principle, with that es- 
quisitc snbtiety which characterized his mind, explains 
many other chcnmstances which society presents, and 
which at first sight appear incongmons. According to 
the old notions, which, indeed, are not yet quite extinct, 
those who received wages wei’e under a personal obliga- 
tion to those who paid them ; that is to say, they were 
under a moral obligation, over and above the obligation 
of performing certain services. It was believed that a 
master could not only select what servants he chose, but 
could pay them what he chose; or, at all events, that 
it was the will of the masters, considered as a body, 
which fixed the usual and average rate of wages.' ® The 
lower classes were, therefore, much indebted to the 
higher ones for giving them so much as they did ; and 
it was incumbent upon all persons, who received wages, 
to take them with humble thankfulness, and with a 
feeling of gratitude, on account of the favour bestowed 
upon them by the generosity of their supeiiors. 

This doctrine, so convenient to the upper classes of 
society, and so natural to the universal ignorance which 
formerly prevailed on these matters, began to be shaken 
by the speculative thinkers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; but it was reserved for the eighteenth century to 

far, lias, however, some very the most. He gains their esteem 
agreeable effects. Nothing bnt and atfection, by that plan of 
exemplary morals can give dig- life which his own interest and 
nity to a man of small fortune, situation would lead him to fol- 
The vices of levity and vanity low.’ Wealth of ]!>{aUmSihm\. v, 
necessarily render him ridicu- chap. i. p. 340. 
lous, and are, besides, almost as Besides the evidence snp- 
ruinous to him as they are to plied by economical treatises, the 
the common people. In his own laws in our statute-book, respect- 
conduct, therefore, he is obliged ing wages, show the general 
to follow that system of morals conviction, that their rate could 
which the common people respect be fixed by the upper classes. 
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overfclarow it, hj letting in tlie great idea of necessity, 
and proving, that tlie rate of vfages established in a conn- 
try, was the inevitable consequence of the circumstances 
in which that country was placed, and had no connexion 
with the wishes of any individual, or, indeed, with the 
wishes of any class. To all instructed persons, this is 
now a familiar truth. Its discovery has excluded the 
notion of gratitude from the pecuniary relation between 
employers and employed, and has made known that 
servants or workmen who receive wages, have no more 
reason to he grateful than those who pay them. For, 
no choice having been exercised in fixing the wages, no 
favour can be conferred in their payment. The whole 
process is compulsory, and is the result of what had 
previously happened. Scarcely had the eighteenth 
century passed away, when this most important dis- 
covery was completed. It was decisively proved, that 
the reward of labour depends solely on two things ; 
namely, the magnitude of that national fund out of 
which all labour is paid, and the number of the 
labourers among whom the fund is to be divided. 

This vast step in our knowledge is due, mainly, though 
not entirely, to Malthus, whose work on Population, 
besides marking an epoch in the history of speculative 
thought, has already produced considerable practical 
results, and will probably give rise to others more con- 
siderable still. It was pubhshed in 1798 ; so that Adam 
Smith, who died in 1790, missed what to him would 
have been the intense pleasure of seeing how, in it, his 
own views were expanded rather than corrected. In- 
deed, it is certain, that without Smith there would have 
been no Malthus ; that is, unless Smith had laid the 
foundation, Malthus could not have raised the super- 
structure. It was Adam Smith, who, far more than any 
other man, introduced the conception of uniform and 
necessary sequence into the apparently capricious phe- 
nomena of wealth, and who studied those phenomena 
by the aid of principles, of which selfishness alone sup- 
plied the data. According to his view, the employers 
of labour have, as employers, no benevolence, no S3nn- 
pathy, no virtue of any kind. Their sole aim is, their 
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own selfisli interest. Tliey are constantly engaged in a 
tacit, if not in an open, combination, to prevent the 
lower ranks from being benefited by a rise of wages ; 
and they sometimes combine for the purpose even of 
depressing those wages below their actual rate."^ 
Having no how^els, they think only of themselves. The 
idea of their -wishing to mitigate the inequahties of 
fortune, is to be exploded as one of the chimeras of that 
protective spirit, -which imagined that society could 
not go on, unless the richer classes relieved the poorer 
ones, and sympathized with their troubles. This anti- 
quated notion is further rebutted by the fact, that -wages'' 
are always higher in summer than in winter, although 
the expenses which a labourer incurs in winter, being 
heavier than in summer, he ought, on pnnciples of 
common humanity, to receive more money during the 
more expensive season.^^ In the same way, in years of 
scarcity, the dearness of food causes many persons to 
go to service, in order to support their families. The 
masters, instead of charitably paying such servants 
more on account of the unfortunate position in wbich 
they are placed, avail themselves of that position to 




■I 


ill 


* We rarely tear, it has been 
said, of the combinations of 
masters, though frequently of 
tliose of workmen. But wlio- 
oYcr imagines, upon this account, 
that masters rarely combine, is 
as ignorant of the world as of the 
subject. Masters are always and 
every where in a sort of tacit, but 
constant and uniform, combina- 
tion, not to raise the wages of 
labour above their actual rate. 
To violate this combination is 
every where a most unpopular 
action, and a sort of reproach to 
a master among his neighbours 
and equals. We seldom, indeed, 
hear of tliis combination, because 
it is the usual, and, one may say, 
the natural state of things which 
nobody ever hears of. Masters, 
too, sometimes enter into parti- 
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cular combinations to sink the 
wages of labour even belo-vr this 
rate.* Wealth of Nations, book i. 
chap. viii. p. 2*8. 

* Eirst, in almost every part 
of Great Britain, there is a dis- 
tinction, even in the lowest spe- 
cies of labour, between summer 
and winter wages. Summer 
wages are always highest. But, 
on account of the extraordinary 
expense of fuel, the maintenance 
of a family is most expensive in 
winter. Wages, therefore, being 
highest when this expense is 
lowest, it seems evident that they 
are not regulated by what is ne- 
cessary for this expense, hut by 
the quantity and supposed value 
of the work.* Wealth of Nations, 
book i. chap. viii. p, 31. 


Ill* 

■a 
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pay tliem less. They make better terms for tbemselyes ; 
they lower wages just at the moment when sympathy 
for misfortune would have raised them ; and, as they 
find that their servants, besides being worse remune- 
rated, are, by poverty, made more submissive, they con- 
sider that scarcity is a blessing, and that dear years 
are to be commended as more favourable to industry 
than cheap ones.^^ 

Adam Smith, therefore, though he failed in grasping 
the remote cause of the rate of wages, clearly saw that 
the approximate cause was, not the generosity of human 
nature, but its selfishness, and that the question was 
one of supply and demand ; each side striving to extract 
as much as possible from the other.^^ By the aid of 
the same principle, he explained another curious fact, 
namely, the extravagant rewards bestowed on some of 
the most despicable classes of society, such, for instance, 
as opera-dancers, who always receive enormous pay for 
insignificant services. He observes, that one of the 
reasons why we pay them so highly, is, becanse we 
despise them. If to be a public dancer were a credit- 
able occupation, more persons wonld be brought up to 
it, and the supply of public dancers becoming greater, 
competition woidd lower them wages. As it is, we 
look on them disdainfully. By way of compensating 
the disdain, we have to bribe them largely to induce 
them to follow their pursuit.^* Here we see, that the 
reward which one class bestows on another, instead of 
being increased by sympathy, is increased by scorn ; so 


'In years of scarcity, the 
difficulty and uncertainty of sub- 
sistence make all such people 
eager to return to service. But 
the high price of provisions, by 
diminishing the funds destined 
for the maintenance of servants, 
disposes masters rather to dimi- 
nish than to increase the number 
of tliose they have.^ .... 
‘ Masters of all sorts, therefore, 
frequently make better bargains 
vrith their servants in dear than 
in cheap years, and find them 


more humble and dependent in 
the former than in the latter. 
They naturally, therefore, com- 
mend the former as more favour^ 
able to industry.' Wealth of Na^ 
tions, book i. chap. viii. p. 35. 

* The workmen desire to get 
as much, the masters to give as 
little, as possible. The former 
are disposed to comhine in order 
to raise, the latter in order to 
lower, the wages of labour. 
Wealth of Nations, b. i. c. viii. p.27. 

'It seems absurd at first 
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fchat tlie more we contemn the tastes and the way of 
life of onr fellow-creatnres, the more liberal we are in 
recompensing them. 

Passing to another, and somewhat different, class, 
Adam Smith threw new light on the cause of that hos- 
pitality for which the clergy were famons during the 
Middle Ages, and for the magnificence of which they 
have received great praise. He shows that, although 
they nndonbtedly relieved a large amount of distress, 
this is not to be ascribed to them as a merit,, since it 
resulted from the peculiarity of their position, and since, 
moreover, they did it for their own advantage. In the 
Middle Ages, the clergy possessed enormous wealth, 
and their revenues were mostly paid, not in money, but 
in kind, such as com, wine, and cattle. Trade and 
manufactures being hardly known, the clergy could 
find no use for these commodities except to feed other 
people. By employing them in that way, they bene- 
fited themselves in the most effectual manner. They 
gained a reputation for extensive charity; they increased 
their influence ; they multiplied the number of their 
adherents ; and they not only advanced themselves to 
temporal power, but they secured to their spiritual 
threats a respect, which, without this contrivance, it 
would have been impossible for them to obtain,^® 

The reader will now be able to undei'stand the nature 


sight, that vre should despise great perfection, who disdain to 
their persons, and yet reward make this use of them; and 
their talents with the most pro- many more are capable of ac- 
fuse iiborality. While we do the quiring them, if any thing could 
one, however, we must of neces- he made honourably by them.* 
sity do the other. Should the }Fealth of Mation$fhoo'k Lc]i,x* 
public opinion, or prejudice, ever p. 44. 

alter with regard to such occu- * Over and above the rents 

pation, their pecuniary recom- of those estates, the deigy pos- 
pense would quickly diminish, sessed in the tithes a very large 
More people would apply to portion of the rents of all the 
them, and the competition would other estates in every kingdom 
quickly reduce the price of their of Europe. The revenues arising 
labour. Such talents, though far from both those species of rents 
from being common, are by no were, the greater part of them, 
means so riire as imagined, paid in kind, in com, wine, cat- 
Many pecpie possess them in tie, poultry, &c. The quantity 
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of tliat metliod of investigation wliicli is adopted in tlie 
Wealth of Naiions, and of wliicli I have given more 
instances than I should otherwise have done, partly 
because the question of philosophic method lies at the 
very root of our knowledge, and partly because no 
attempt has hitherto been made to analyze the intellect 
of Adam Smith, by considering his two great works as 
the opposite, but yet the compensatory, parts of a single 
scheme. Amd, as he is by far the greatest thinker 
Scotland has produced, I need hardly apologize, in a 
history of the Scotch mind, for devoting so much 
attention to his system, and endeavouring to examine 
it at its base. But, having done so, it would be a 
needless prolixity to treat with equal fulness the pro- 
ductions of those other eminent Scotchmen who lived 
at the same time, and nearly all of whom pursued a 
method essentially, though not entirely, the same ; that 
is to say, they preferred the deductive process of 
reasoning from principles, to the inductive process of 
reasoning to them. In that peculiar form of deduction 
which consists in a deliberate suppression of part of 
the principles, Adam Smith stands alone. For, though 
others attempted to follow that plan, they did so 
irregularly, and at intervals, and did not, like Inm, see 
the importance of keeping close to their method, and 
of invariably abstaining from letting into the premisses 
of their arguments, considerations which would com- 
plicate the problem that they wished to solve. 


exceeded greatly what the clergy 
could themselves consume ; and 
there wore neither arts nor manu- 
factures, for the produce of 
which they could exchange the 
surplus. The clergj' could derive 
advantage from this immense 
surplus in no other way than hy 
employing it, as the great harons 
employed the like surplus of 
their revenues, in the most pro- 
fuse hospitality, and in the most 
extensive charity. Both the hos- 
pitality and the charity of the 
ancient clergy, accordingly, are 


said to have been very great.* 
. . . , * The hospitality and 
charity of the clergy, too, not 
only gave them the command of 
a great temporal force, hut in- 
creased veiy much the weight of 
their spiritual weapons. Those 
virtues procured them the highest 
respect and veneration among all 
the inferior ranks of people, of 
whom many were constantly, and 
almost all occasionally, fed by 
them.* Wealth of NatmzSf hooky 
chap, i, p. 33G, 
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Among tlie contemporaries of Adam Smith, one of 
the first, in eminence, as well as in reputation, is Da\id 
Hume. His Tiews respecting political economj were 
published in 1752,"^ that is, the yery year in which 
Adam Smith taught the principles subsequently un- 
folded in the Wealth of Nattorts» But Hume, though a 
most accomplished reasoner, as well as a profound and 
fearless thinker, had not the comprehensiveness of 
Adam Smith, nor had he that invaluable quality of 
imagination without which no one can so transport 
himself into past ages as to realize the long and pro- 
gressive movements of society, always fluctuating, yet, 
on the whole, steadily advancing. How unimaginative 
he 'was, appears, not only from the sentiments he ex- 
pressed, but like^viso from many traits in his j)riYatc 
life.’^® It appears, also, in the very colour and me- 
chanism of his language ; that beautiful and chiselled 
style in which he habitually m'ote, polished as marble, 
but cold as marble too,, and wanting that fieiy en- 
thusiasm and those bursts of tempestuous eloquence, 
which, ever and anon, great objects naturally inspire, 
and which rouse men to their inmost depths. This it 
was, which, in his Sistorij of England ^ — that exquisite 
production of art, which, in spite of its errors, will bo 
admired as long as taste remains among us, — prevented 
him from sympathizing with those bold and generous 
natures, who, in the seventeenth century, risked their 
all to preserve the liberty of their country. His imagi- 
nation was not strong enough to picture the ^vhole of 
that great century, with its vast discoveries, its longings 
after the unknown, its splendid literature, and what 
was better than all these, its stern detennination to 
vindicate freedom, and to put down tyranny. His clear 
and powerful understanding saw these things sepa- 
rately, and in their various parts, but could not fuse 
them into a single form, because he lacked that peculiar 
faculty which assimilates the past to the present, and 
enables the mind to discern both with almost equal ease. 

Burton's Life of Eume^ vol i. Life of Hume, Edinburgh, 1 846, 
p. 354. vol. i. pp. 58, 267, vol. ii. pp. 14, 

S'*e Mr. Eiirtons valuable 134, 
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That Great Uehellion, ■which he ascribed to the spirit of 
faction, and the leaders of which he turned into ridicule, 
was but the continuation of a moYement which can be 
clearly traced to the twelfth century, and of which such 
events as the invention of printing, and the establish- 
ment of the Reformation, were merely successive symp- 
toms. Ror all this, Hume cared nothing. In regard 
to pliilosophy, and in regard to the purely speculative 
parts of religious doctrines, his penetrating genius 
enabled him to perceive that nothing could be done, 
except by a spirit of fearless and unrestrained liberty. 
But this was the liberty of Ms own class ; the liberty 
of thinkers, and not of actors. His absence of imagi- 
nation prevented him from extending the range of his 
sympathy beyond the intellectual classes, that is, be- 
yond the classes of whose feelings he was directly 
cognizant. It would, therefore, appear, that his politi- 
cal errors were due, not, as is commonly said, to his 
want of research, but rather to the coldness of his 
temperament.'^^ It was this which made him stop 
where he did, and which gave to his works the singular 
appearance of a profound and original thinker, in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, advocating practical 
doctrines, so ilhberal, that, if enforced, they would lead to 
despotism, and yet, at the same time, advocating specu- 


What confirms me in this rol. ii. pp. 74-77. See also pp. 
view, is the fact, that the older 144, 434. In his Otm Life^ p. xi, 
H’nme grew, and the more he (in vol. i. of Eumds Works^ 
read on history, the more he he- Edinb. 1826), he says : * In above 
came imbued with these errors; a himdred alterations, which far- 
which would not hare been the ther study, reading, or reflection 
case if the errors had, as many engaged me to make in the reigns 
of his critics say, been the result of the two first Stuarts, I have 
of an insufficient acquaintance made all of them invariably to 
with the evidence. Mr. Burton, the Tory side.’ In one of his 
by comparing the different edi- essays, he observes {Fhiloso- 
tions of his Hisiori; of England^ Works^ vol. iv. p. 172), 

has shown that he gradually be- that ‘there is no entliusiasin 
came less favourable to popular among philosophers a remark 
liberty; softening, or erasing, in perfectly true, so far as he was 
later editions, those expressions concerned, but very unjust to- 
which seemed favourable to free- wards the class of men to whom 
dom. JBiirionk Life of Riimej it refers. 
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lative doctrines, so fearless and cnliglitened, that tlioj 
were not only far in advance of his own age, but have, in 
some degree, outstripped even the age in which we live. 

Among his speculative views, the most important are 
his theory of causation as discarding the idea of power, 
and his theory of the laws of association. Feither of 
these theories are, in their primary conception, quite 
original, but Ms treatment made them as valuable as if 
they had been entirely his own. His theory of miracles, 
in connexion, on the one hand, with the principles of 
evidence, and, on the other hand, with the laws of cau- 
sation, is worked out with consummate skill, and, after 
having received the modifications subsequently imposed 
by Brown, has now become tho foundation on which 
the best inquirers into these matters take their stand.®® 
His work on the principles of morals, by generalizing 
the laws of expediency, prepared the way for Bentham, 
who afterwards incorporated with them an estimate of 
the more remote consequences of human actions ; Hume, 
having chiefly confined Mmself to their more immediate 
consequences. The doctrine of utility was common to 
each ; but while Hume applied it mainly to the indi- 
vidual, Bentham applied it to the surrounding society. 
Though Bentham was more comprehensive, yet Hume, 
having come first, was more original. The praise of 
originality must also be accorded to his economical 
theories, in wMch he advocated those principles of flee 
trade, w^'Mch politicians began to adopt many years 
after Ms death.® ^ In opposition to the notions then 


Brown, in Ms great worlc, — 
one of the greatest which this 
centniy has produced,*— candidly 
confesses that his own book is 
‘ chiefly reflective of the lights, 
which he * (Hume) * has given.^ 
JBroiim! s Inquiry into tJie delation 
of Cause and Effect^ London, 
1835, p. 253. See also p. vii. 

"While the politicians of his 
own time despised his views, the 
politicians of our time seem 
inclined to overrate them. Lord 
Brougham, for instance, in his 


Life of Hume, says, of his poli- 
tical economy, * Mr. Hume is, 
beyond all doubt, the author of 
the modern doctrines which now 
rule the world of science.^ Evoxig-- 
ham^s Works t Glasgow, 1856, 
vol. ii. p. 176. But so far from 
this being the case, the science 
of political economy has, since 
the time of Hume, received such 
additions, that if that illusthous 
philosopherwere to rise from the 
dead, he would hardly Be able to 
recognize it. To him, many of 
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prevailing, lie distmcfcly asserted, tliat all commodities, 
though, apparently bought by money, are in reality 
bought by labour.*^ Money, therefore, is not the sub- 
ject of commerce, and is of no use except to facilitate 
it.®^ Hence, it is absurd for a nation to trouble itself 


its largest and most fundamental 
principles were entirely unknown. 
Hume knew nothing of the causes 
which govern the aceuxnulation 
of wealth, and compel that accu- 
mulation to proceed witii dif- 
ferent speed in different states 
of society ; a fruitful and import- 
ant study almost entirely neg- 
lected until entered upon by Eae. 
Neither did Hume know any thing 
of the law of the ratio between 
population and wages; nor of 
the ratio between wages and 
profits. He even supposes (Phi- 
losophical Works, vol. iii. p. 
299, Edinburgh, 1826) that it 
is possible for the labour- 
ing classes by combination * to 
heighten their wages ;* and again 
(p. 319) that the richer a nation 
is, and the more trade it has, 
the easier it will be for a poor 
country to undersell its manufac- 
tures, because the poor nation 
enjoys the advantage of a * low 
price of labour.’ Elsewhere, he 
asserts that coin can be depre- 
ciated without raising prices, and 
tiiat a country, by taxing a fo- 
reign commodity, could increase 
its own population. * Were all 
our money, for instance, re- 
coined, and a penny’s worth of 
silver taken from every shilling, 
the new shilling would probably 
purchase every thing that could 
have been bought by the old; 
the prices of everything would 
thereby be insensibly diminished; 
foreign trade enlivened ; and do- 
mestic industry, by the circula- 


tion of a great number of pounds 
and shillings, would receive soma 
increase and encouragement.* 
Philosophical Works, vol. iii. p, 
324. * A tax on German Enen 
encourages home manufactures, 
and thereby multiplies our peo- 
ple and industry.* p. 365. These 
are cardinal errors, which go to 
the very root of political economy; 
and when we fairly estimate what 
has been done by Malthus and 
Ricardo, it will be evident that 
Hume’s doctrines do not ‘rule 
the world of science.* This is no 
disparagement of Hume, who, on 
the contrary, eiFected wonderful 
things, considering the then state 
of knowledge. The mistake is, 
in imagining that such a ra- 
pidly advancing science as poli- 
tical economy can be governed by 
doctrines propounded more than 
a century ago. 

‘Every thing in the world 
is purchased by labour, and our 
passions are the only causes of 
labour.* Essap L on Commerce, 
in Humds PhUosophkal Works, 
vol. iii. p. 294. Hence, he saw 
the fallacy of the assertion of the 
Erench economists, ‘that all taxes 
fall ultimately upon land.* p. 388. 

‘Money is not, properly 
speaking, one of the subjects of 
commerce, but only the instni- 
ment which men have agreed 
upon to facilitate the exchange 
of one commodity for another.* 
Msap on Money in Philosophical 
Works, vol. iii. p. 317. ‘It is, 
indeed, evident that money is 




about tlie balance of trade, or to make regulations to 
discourage the exportation of the precious metals.®^ 
Neither does the average rate of interest depend on 
their scarcity or abundance, but upon the operation of 
more general causes.®* As a necessary consequence of 
these positions, Hume inferred that the established 
policy was wrong, which made trading states look upon 
each other as rivals, while, in point of fact, the question, 
if considered from a certain height, was one, not of 
rivalry, but of cooperation ; ereij country being bene- 
fited by the increasing wealth of its neighboui’S*®® Those 
who know the character of commercial legislation, and 
the opinions of even the most enlightened statesmen a 
century ago, will consider these views as extremely 
remarkable to have been propounded in the year 1752. 
But what is more remarkable still, is, that their author 

nothing but the representation of perieneo when attempt to 
labour and commodities, and iuTestigate these subjects, 
serves only as a method of rating * Nothing is more tisual, 

or estimating them.’ p. 321. among states which have made 
** See Essa^ V. on the Ba~ some advance in commerce, than 
lance of Trade^ in Hume's Bhiloso» to look on the progress of their 
fhical Works^ vol. iii. jjp. 348-367. neighbours with a suspicious eye, 
“ Humes Philosophical Works^ to consider ail trading states as 
vol. iii. pp. 333-335- Even now, their rivals, and to suppose that 
a knowledge of this truth is so it is impossible for any of them 
little di^sed, that, lately, when to flourish, but at their expense, 
Australia and California began In opposition to this narrow and 
to yield immense quantities of malignant opinion, I will vonture 
gold, a notion was widely circu- to assert, that the increase of 
lated that the interest of money riches and commerce in any one 
would consequently fall; al- nation, instead of hurting, com- 
though nothing can be more cer- monly promotes the riches and 
tain than that if gold were to commerce of all its neighbours.’ .. 
become as plentiful as iron, the * I go farther, and observe, that 
interest of money would be un- where an open commimication is 
affected. The whole effect would preserved among nations, it is 
fall upon price. The remarks on impossible but me domestic in- 
this subject in Bitchie's Life of dnstry of every one must receive 
HumSf London, 1807, pp. 332, an increase from the improve- 
333, are interesting, as ilius- ments of the others.* Essay on 
trating the slow progress of opi- the Jealousy of Trade f in Hume's 
nion, and the difficulty which Philosophical Works, voL iii, pp. 
minds, not specially trained, ex- 308*369. 
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siibsequently detected tlie fundamental error wMch 
Adam Smith committed, and which vitiates many of his 
conclusions. The error consists in his having resolved 
price into three components, namely, wages, profit, and 
rent ; whereas it is now known that price is a compound 
of wages and profit, and that rent is not an element of 
it, but a result of it. This discovery is the comer-stono 
of political economy; but it is established by an argu- 
ment so long and so refined, that most minds are unable 
to pursue it without stumbling, and the majority of 
those who acquiesce in it are infinenced by the great 
writers to whom they pay deference, and whose judg- 
ment they follow. It is, therefore, a striking proof of 
the sagacity of Hume, that in an age when the science 
was hut dawning, and when he could receive little help 
from his predecessors, he should have discovered a mis- 
take of this sort, which lies so far beneath the surface. 
Directly the 0 / appeared, he wrote to 

Adam Smith, disputing his position that rent is a part 
of price and this letter, written in the year 1776, is 
the first indication of that celebrated theory of rent, 
which, a little later, Anderson, Malthns, and West, saw, 
and imperfectly developed, but which it was reserved 
for the genius of Bicardo to build up on a broad and 
solid foundation. 


This letter, whieh I have 
referred to in my first volume, 
p. 229, was published, for, I be- 
lieve, the first time, in 1846, in 
Burtm^s Life and Correspondmce 
of Humet voL ii. p. 486, It is, 
however, very difficult to de- 
termine what Adam's Smith’s 
opinion really was upon this sub- 
ject, and how far he was aware 
that rent did not enter into price. 
In one passage in the Wedth of 
Natioois (book i. chap. vi. p. 21) 
he says of wages, profit, and rent, 
*in every society, the price of 
every commodity finally resolves 
itself into some one or other, or 


all of those three parts ; and in 
eoery imf roved moiety f all the 
three enters more or less, as com- 
fonmt partSt into the ^rioe of the 
far greater •yart of comnwdities! 
But in book i. chap. xi. p. 61, he 
says, ‘High or low wages and 
profit are the causes of high or 
low price; high or low rent is 
the effect of it.’ This latter 
opinion we now know to be the 
true one; it is, however, incom- 
patible with that expressed in 
the first passage. For, if rent is 
the effect of price, it cannot he &• 
component of it 
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It is very observable, that Hume and Adam Smith, 
who made such immense additions to our knowledge 
of the principles of trade, bad no practical acquaintance 
with it.®® Hume bad, at an early period of bis life, 
been in a mercantile bouse ; but be tbrew up that em- 
ployment in disgust, and buried bimself in a provincial 
town, to tliink, rather than to observe.®® Indeed, one 
of the capital defects of bis mind, was a disregard of 
facts. This did not proceed, as is too often the case, 
from that worst form of moral obHquity, an indifference 
to truth; since be, on the contrary, was an ardent 
lover of it, and was, moreover, a man of the purest and 
most exemplary character, utterly incapable of false- 
hood, or of prevarication of any kind.®® In him, a 


** Hence, when the Wealth of 
Nations appeared, one of our 
wise men gravely .said that * Hr. 
Smith, who had never been in 
trade, could not be expected to 
write well on that subject, any 
more than a lawyer upon physic.* 
See Bosweirs Life of Johnso7i, 
edit. Croker, 1848, p. 478, where 
this remark is ascribed to Sir 
John Pringle. 

*■ He was sent to a mercan- 
tile house at Bristol in 1734 ; 
but he found the drudgery of 
this employment intolerable, and 
he retired to Rheims.’ Broug- 
ham*s Life of Himie, Glasgow, 
1856, ]3. 169. See also Bitekit^s 
Life of Hume, p. 6. In Boberts* 
Memoirs of Ha^inah More, 2d ed. 
1834, vol. i. p. 16, it is said that 
* two years of his life were spent 
in a merchant’s counting-house 
in Bristol, whence he was dis- 
missed on account of the prompti- 
tude of his pen in the correction 
of the letters intrusted to him 
to copy.* The latter part of tliis 
story is improbable ; the former 
part is certainly incorrect ; since 
Hume himself says, Hu 1734, I 
VOL. in. Z 


went to Bristol, with some re- 
commendations to eminent mer- 
chants, but in afmmonths found 
that scene totally’- unsuitable to 
me. I went over to France, with 
a view of prosecuting my studies 
in a country retreat.* Own Life, 

P-v- 

What Sir James Mackintosh 
says of him is only a faint echo 
of the general voice of his con- 
temporaries. * His temper was 
calm, not to say cold; but though 
none of his feelings were ardent, 
all were engaged on the side of 
virtue. He was free from the 
slightest tincture of malignity or 
meanness ; his conduct -was uni- 
formly excellent.* MackintosJh 
Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 162. A 
greater than Mackintosh, and a 
man who knew Hixme intimately, 
expresses himself in much warmer 
terms. * Upon the whole,* writes 
Adam Smith,—'* Upon the whole, 
I have always considered him, 
both, in Ms lifetime and since his 
death, as approaching as nearly 
to the idea of a perfectly wise 
and virtuous man as perhaps the 
matiu'e of human frailty wiE 
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contempt for facts was merely the exaggerated resnW of 
a devotion to ideas. He not only believed, with perfect 
instice, that ideas are more important than tacts, but 
he supposed that they should hold the first place 
in the order of study, and that they should be deve- 
loped before the facts are investigated. The Baconian 
pmosophy, which, though it allows a preliminary and 

tentative hypothesis, strongly insists upon the necessity 

of first collecting the facts, and then proceedmg to toe 
ideas, excited his aversion ; and this, I have no d.onbi^ 
is the reason why he, who was usually so lenient in his 
iudgments, and was so keen an admirer of intellectual 
ireatiiess is, nevertheless, grossly unfair towards 
Bacon, -with whose method it was impossible for him to 
sympathize, though he could not deny its utility,_m 
phylcal science.^ If Hume had followed the Baconian 


permit.’ Hum^s PliUosophical 
Works, Y0\. i. p- _xsv. ^me 
notices of Hume mil be found 
in an interesting u'ork just pub- 
lished. Autobiography of Ales:- 
flwffer Edinburgh, 1860, 

pp 272-278. But Carlyle, though 
a man of considerable practical 
skill, vas incapable of large 
\dews, and was, therefore, unable, 

I will not say to measure, but 
twen to conceive, the size of such 
an understanding as that pos- 
pessed by David Hume. Of ms 
want of speculative power, a de- 
cisive instance appears in his 
remarks on Adam Smith. He 
gravely says {Autobiography, p. 
281), * Smith’s fine writing is 
chiefty displayed in his book on 
Moral Bmiihnent, which is the 
nleasantest and most 
book on the subject, ffis Wealth 
of Nations, from which he was 
fudged to be an inventive genius 
of the first order, is tedious and 
full of repetition. His separate 
essays in the second volumo 
. have the air of being occasional 


pamphlets, withoiit much force 
or determination. On political 
subjects, his opinions were not 
very sound.’ It is rather too 
much when a village-preacher 
vTites in this strain of the great- 
est man his country has ever 
produced. . 

He speaks of him in tlie 
following extraordinary terms. 

‘ If we consider the variety of 
talents displayed by this man ; 
as a public speaker, a man of 
business, a wit, a courtier, a com- 
panion, an autlior, a philosopher ; 
he is justly the object of great 
admiration. If we consider Inm 
merely as an author and philo- 
sopher, the light in which we 
view him at present, though very 
estimable, he was yet inferm to 
his contemporary Galileo, perhaps 
even to Keplerl . . . • ^ 
national spirit which preyai Is 
among the English, and wliieh 

forms their great happiness, IS 

the cause why they bestow on 
all them eminent writers, and on 
Bacon among the rest, such 
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sclicnie, of always rising from particulars to generals, 
and from each, generalization to that immediately above 
it, he would hardly have written one of his works. 
Certainly, his economical views would never have ap- 
peared, since political economy is as essentially a 
deductive science as geometry itself. Reversing the 
inductive process, he was in favour of beginning with 
what he termed general arguments, by which he hoped 
to demonstrate the inaccuracy of opinions which facts 
were supposed to have proved.®^ He did not stop to 
investigate the facts from which the inference had been 
drawm, but he inverted the order by which the inference 
was to be obtained. The same dislike to make the 
facts of trade the basis of the science of trade, was dis- 
played by Adam Smith, who expresses his want of 
confidence in statistics, or, as it was then teimed, 
political arithmetic.^'^ It is, however, evident, that 
statistical facts are as good as any other facts, and, 
owing to their mathematical form, are very precise.'*^® 
But when they concern human actions, they are the 

praises and acclamations as may ‘ I have no great faith in 

uften appear partial and exces- political arithmetic.’ Wealth of 
sive.’ Hume's History of Eny- Hattons, book iv. cliap.v. p. 218. 
land, Tol. w. pp. 194, 195, Lon- “ Indeed, the only possible 
don, 1789. objection to them is that tbe 

<Sce the note in vol. i. p. language of their collectors is 
250, of BiicMds History of Civili- sometimes ambiguous ; so that, 
cation. by the same return, one statis- 

^ Thus, for instance, in his tician may mean one thing, and 
remarkable Essay on the Balance another statistician may mean 
of Trade, he says (Philosophical something quite different. This 
vol. iii. p. 349), ‘Every is well exemplified in medical sta* 
man who has ever reasoned on tistics ; whence several writers, 
this subject, has always proved unacquainted with the philosophy 
his theory, whatever it was, by of scientific proof, have supposed 
facts and calculations, and by an that medicine is incapable of ma- 
enumeration of all the commo- thematical treatment. In point 
dities sent to all foreign king- of fact, however, the only real 
doms ; ’ therefore (p. 350), ‘ It impediment is the shameful state 
may here bo proper to form a of clinical and pathological ter- 
general argument to prove the minoiogy, which is in such con- 
impossibility of this event, so fusion as to throw doubt upon 
long as we preserve our people all extensive numerical state- 
and our industry.’ ments respecting disease. 

a.,2- 
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result of all tke motiTes wHcli goyem those actions ; 
in other words, they are the result, not merely of 
selfishness, hnt also of sympathy. And as Adam 
Smith, in the Wmlth of Nations, dealt with only one 
of these passions, namely, selfishness, he would hare 
found it impossible to conduct his generalization from 
statistics, which are necessarily collected from the pro- 
ducts of both passions. Such statistical facts were, in 
their origin, too complex to be generalized ; especially 
as they could not be experimented upon, but could 
only bo observed and arranged. Adam Smith, per- 
ceiving them to be unmanageable, very properly re- 
jected them as the basis of his science, and merely used 
them by way of illustration, when he could select what 
he liked. The same remark applies to other facts 
which he drew from the history of trade, and, indeed, 
from the general history of society. All of these are 
essentially subsequent to the argument. They make 
the argument more clear, but not more certain. For, 
it is no exaggeration to say, that, if all the commercial 
and historical facts in the Wealth of Nations were false, 
the book would still remain, and its conclusions would 
hold equally good, though they would be less attrac- 
tive. In it, every thing depends upon general princi- 
ples, and they, as we have seen, were arrived at in 
1752, that is, twenty-four years before the work was 
published in which those principles were applied. 
They must, therefore, have been acquired independently 
of the facts which Adam Smith subsequently incorpo- 
rated with them, and which he learnt during that loug 
period of twenty-four years. And the ten years which 
he employed in composing his great work, were not 
spent in one of those busy haunts of men, where he 
might have observed all the phenomena of industry, 
and studied the way in which the operations of trade 
affect human character, and are affected by it. He did 
not resort to one of those vast marts and emporiums of 
commerce, where the events were happening which he 
was seeking to explain. That was not Ins method. 
On the contrary, the ten yeax'S, during which he was 
occupied in raising to a science the most active depart- 



menfc of life, were passed in complete seclosion in 
KirkaHy, Ms quiet Httle birtliplace.^^ He bad always 
been remarkable for absence of mind, and was so little 
given to obserYation, as to be frequently oblivions of 
wbat was passing around bim,®^ In that oblivionsness, 
be, amid tbe tranquil scenes of bis cbildbood, could 
now indulge witbont danger. There, cbeered, iodeed, 
by tbe society of Ms motber, but witb no opportunity 
of observing bnman nature upon a large scale, and far 
removed from tbe bum of great cities, did tbis migbty 
thinker, by tbe force of bis own mind, unravel the 
numerous and compbcated phenomena of wealth, detect 
tbe motives which regulate the conduct of tbe most 
energetic and indnstrious portion of mankind, and lajr 
bare the schemes and tbe secrets of that active life 
from which be was shut out, while be, immured in 
comparative sobtude, was nnable to witness tbe very 
facts •wbicb be succeeded in explaining. 

Tbe same determination to make the study of prin- 

<XJpoii bis return to Eng- active life. The eomprehensive 

land in the autumn of 1766, he speculations with which he had 

went to reside with his mother been occupied from his youth, 

at his native town of Kirkaldy, and the variety of materiala 

and remained there for ten years, which his own invention con- 

AU the attempts of his friends stantly supjplied to his thoughts, 

in Edinburgh to draw him. thither rendered him habitually inatten- 

^ were vain ; and from a kind and tive to familiar objects and to 

i lively letter of Irir. Hume upon common occurrences ; and he 

! the subject, complaining that, freq^uently exhibited instances of 

• though within sight of him on the absence, which have scarcely been 

opposite side of the Frith of surpassed by the fancy of La 

Forth, he could not have speech Bruyfere.’ Stewarts Bioffra^phicol 

of him, it appears that no one Memoirs, p. 113. See also Bcem* 

was aware of the occupations in sa^s Bcminiscences, 6th edit, 

j which those years were passed.* Edinb. 1859, p. 236. Carlyle, 

BrongJumt s Life of Adam Smith, who knew him well, says, * he 

p. 189. Occasionally, however, was the most absent man in com* 

he saw his literary friends. See pany that ! ever saw, moving his 

BugcM Stewarts Biographical lips, and talking to himself, and 

Memoirs, p. 73, Edinb. 1811, smiling, in the midst of large 

4to. companies,’ Autobiography of 

*He was certainly not fitted the Bcv. Mesander CarlyU, 2nd 
for the general commerce of the edit. Edinb, I860, p. 279. 

Tforld, or for the business of 
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ciples precede that of facts, is exhibited hy Hime in 
one of his most original works, the Natural Sistory of 
BeUqicm. In reference to the title of tins treatise, we 
must observe that, according to the Scotch philoso- 
phers, the natural course of any movemen^t is by no 
means the same as its actual course. Tins discrepancy 
between the ideal and the real, was the unavoidable 
result of their method.®^ For, as they argued deduc- 
tively from fixed premisses, they could not take mto 
accomt the perturbations to which their conclusions 
were liable, from the play and friction of the suraound- 
ing society. To do that, required a septate mquiry. 
It would have been needful to investigate the circum- 
stances which caused the friction and thus prevent^ 
the conclusions from being, m the world of fac^ 
same as they were in the world of speculation. What 
we call accidents, are constantly happemng, a,nd they 
prevent the real march of affairs from being identic^ 
with the natural march. And, as long as wo are 
unable to predict those accidents, there will always to 
a want of complete liarmony between tlie inferences of 


A Scotch philosopher of 
great repute, but, as it appears 
to me, of ability not quite equal 
to his repute, has stated^ very 
clearly and accurately this fa- 
Youritc method of his coiiutry- 
men. ‘ In examining the history 
of mankind, as well as in examin- 
ing the phenomena of the mate- 
rial world, when we cannot trace 
the process by which an event 
has been produced, it is often of 
importance to be able to show 
how it ma^ ham been produced 
by natural causes/ . 
this species of philosophical in- 
vestigation, w hich has no appro- 
priated name in our language, I 
fihaU take the liberty of giving 
the title of Theoretical or Con- 
jectural Eistorij ; an expression 
which coincides pretty nearly in 


its meaning with that of JSatural 
History as employed by Mr. 
Hume, and with what some 
French writers have called His- 
toire Kaisonneo.’ Ihtgald St&w- 
art's Bioqra;phical Memoirs, pp. 
48, 49, ‘Hence (p. 53), ‘ in most 
cases, it is of more, importance 
to ascertain the progress that is 
most simple, than the progress 
that is most agreeable to fact; 
for, paradoxical as tlie proposi- 
tion may appear, it is certainly 
true, that the real progress is not 
always the most natural. It may 
have been determined by parti- 
cular accidents, which are not 
likely again to occur, and which 
cannot be considered as forming 
any part of that general provi- 
sion which nature has made ^for 
the improvement of the r^ce.* 
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a deductive science and the realities of life ; in other 
words, our inferences will tend towards truth, hut 
never completely attain it.^® 

With peculiar propriety, therefore, did Hume teim 
his work a Kahiral Htsfori/ of Beligimi, It is an 
admirable specimen of the deductive method. Its only 
fault is that he speaks too confidently of the accuracy of 
the results to which, on such a subject, that method 
could attain. Ho believed, that, by observing the 
principles of human nature, as he found them in his 
own mind, it was possible to explain the whole course 
of afiahs, both moral and physical,*®® These principles 
were to be arrived at by experiments made on himself ; 
and having thus arrived at them, he was to reason 
from them deductively, and so construct the entire 
scheme. This he contrasts with the inductive plan, 
which he calls a tedious and lingering process ; and 
while others might follow that slow and patient method 
of gradually woi'king their way towards first principles, 
his project was, to seize them at once, or, as he ex- 
presses himself, not to stop at the frontier, but to march 
dhectly on the capital, being possessed of which, ho 
could gain an easy victory over other difiSculties, 
and could extend his conquests over the sciences.*®* 


^ Part of this Tiew is well to be in itself mccompotmded 
expressed in Burners Treatise of and inseparable.* Philosophical 
Himan Naiuref book iix. part ii, Works^ vol. ii. p, 263, 

‘ This, howeter, hinders not but And, conversely, that what- 
that philosophers may if they ever was ‘ demonstratively false,’ 
please, extend their reasoning to could ‘never be distinctly con- 
the supposed state of nature; ceived b}' the mind.* PUlosch 
provided tliey allow it to be phical IVorhs, vol. iv. p. 33, 
mere philosophical fiction, which Here, and sometimes in other 
never had, and never could have, passages, Hume, though by no 
any reality.* . . . ‘ The same means a Cartesian, reminds us 
liberty may be permitted to of Descartes, 
moraljwhicli is allowed to natural ‘Here, then, is the only 

philosophers ; and ’tis very usual expedient from which we can 
with the latter to consider any hope for success in our philoso- 
motion as compounded and con- pliical researches, io leave the 
sisting of two parts separate tedims, lingcHnff method, which 
from each other, though, at the we have hitherto followed, and 
same time, they acknowledge it instead of taking now and then 
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According to Htune, we are to reason, not in order to 
obtain ideas, but we are to have clear ideas before we 
reason. ^}^£g Cleans, we arrive at pliilosoplij ; and 
her conclusions are not to be impugned, even if they do 
happen to clash mth science. On the contrary, her 
authority is supreme, and her decisions, being essenti- 
ally true, must always be preferred to any generaliza- 
tion of the facts which the external world presents.^®^ 
Hume, therefore, believed that all the secrets of the 
external world are wrapped up in the human mind. 
The mind was not only the key by which the treasure 
could he unlocked ; it was also the treasure itself. 
Learning and science might illustrate and beautify our 


a castle or a village on the fron- 
tier, to march up directly to the 
capital, or centre of these sciences, 
to human nature itself; which, 
“being once masters of, we may 
every where else hope for an easy 
victory. From this station we 
may extend our conquests over 
all those sciences which more 
immediately concern human life, 
and may afterwards proceed, at 
leisure, to discover more fully 
those which are the objects of 
pure curiosity.’ Hume's Philo- 
sophical WorX's, vol. i. p. 8, See 
also, in vol. ii. pp. 73, 74, his 
remarks on the way * to consider 
tlie matter a priori.* 

t N'o kind of reasoning can 
give rise to a new idea, such as 
this of power is; but wherever 
we reason, we must antecedently 
be possessed of clear ideas, which 
may be the objects of our rea- 
soning.’ Hume's Philosophical 
WorkSy vol. i. p. 217. Compare 
vol, ii. p. 276, on our arriving at 
a knowledge of causes * by a kind 
of taste or fancy.* Hence, the 
larger view preceding the smaller, 
and being essentially independent 
of it, w'ill constantly contradict 


it; and he complains, for in- 
stance, that ‘ difficulties, which 
seem iinsnrmountable in theory, 
are easily got over in practice.* 
vol. ii. p. 357 ; and again, in vol, 
iii. p. 326, on the effort needed 
to ‘reconcile reason to expe- 
rience.’ But, after all, it is 
rather by a careful study of his 
works, than by quoting particular 
passages, that his method can be 
understood. In the two sen- 
tences, however, just cited, the 
reader will see that theory and 
reason represent the larger view ; 
while practice and experience 
represent the smaller. 

103 ‘’'Pis certainly a kind of 
indignity to philosophy, whoso 
sovereign authority ought every 
where to be acknowledged, to 
oblige her on every occasion to 
make apologies for her conclu- 
sions, and justify herself to every 
particular art and science, which 
may be offended at her. This 
puts one in mind of a king 
arraigned for high treason against 
his subjects.’ Hume's Philoso- 
phical iVarkSy vol. i. pp. SIS* 
319. 
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mental acquisitions, but they could not communicate 
real knowledge ; they could neither give the prime 
originah materials, nor could thay teach the design ac- 
cording to which those materials must be workecL 
In conformity mth these views, the Nahtral Eistorji 
of Eeligion was composed. The object of Hume in 
siting it, was, to ascertain the origin and progress of 
relio'ions ideas ; and he arrives at the conclusion, that 
the%vorship of many Gods must, every where, have 
preceded the worship of one God. This, he regards as 
a law of the human mind, a thing not only that always 
has happened, but that always must happen, ffis proof 
is entirely speculative. He argues that the earliest state 
of man is necessarily a savage state ; that savages can 
feel no interest in the ordinary operations of nature, 
and no desire to study the principles which govern 
those operations; that such men must be devoid of 
curiosity on all subjects which do not personally 
trouble them ; and that, therefore, while they neglect 


lot * barbarous, necessitous oigans is to Mm an ordinary 
animal (such as a man is on the spectacle, and produces no reli- 
hrst origin of society), pressed gious opinion or aif^tion. Ask 
by such numerous wants and limi whence that animal arose . 
passions, has no leisure to admire He will tell you, from the copu- 
the regular face of nature, or lation of its parents. And these, 
make inquiries concerning the whence? Trom the copulation 
cause of those objects to which, of theirs. A few removes sapsfy 
from his infancy, he has been his curiosity, and set the objects 
gradnaliy accustomed. On the at such a distance that he entirely 
contrary, the more regular and loses^ sight of them. Imagine 
uniform, that is the more perfect, not that he wiE so much as staru 
nature appears, the more is he the question, whence the first 
familiarized to it, and the less animal, much less whence tiie 
inclined to scrutinize and examine wdiole system, or iinited ^hrie 
it. A monstrous birth excites of the universe arose. Or, i£ 
his curiosity, and is deemed a you start such a question to 
prodi^^y. It alarms him from its him, expect not that he will em- 
noveltv, and immediately sets ploy his mind with any anxiety 
him a trembling, and sacrificing, about a subject so remote, so 
and praying. But an animal uninteresting, and which so 
complete in all its limbs and much exceeds the bounds ot m 
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birth, excessiTe cold, cxcessiye rain, sudden and fatal 
diseases, are the sort of things to which the attention 
of the savage is confined, and of which alone he desii*es 
to know the causes. Directly he finds that such causes 
are beyond his control, he reckons them superior to 
himself, and, being incapable of abstracting them, be 
personifies them ; be tnrns them into deities ; poly- 
theism is established ; and the earliest creed of mankind 
assumes a form which can never be altered, as long as 
men remain in this condition of pristine ignorance.^®^ 
These propositions, which are not only plausible, but 
which are probably true, ought, according to the in- 
ductive philosophy, to have been generalized from a 
survey of facts ; that is, from a collection of evidence 
respecting the state of religion and of the speculative 
faculties among savage tribes. But this, Hume ab- 
stains from doing. He refers to none of the numerous 
travellers who have visited such people ; he does not, 
in the whole course of his work, mention even a single 
book where facts respecting savage life are preserved. 
It was enough for him, that the progress from a belief 
ill many Gods to a belief in one God, was the natural 
progress ; which is saying, in other words, that it ap- 
peared to his mind to be the natural progress.^^® With 
that, he was satisfied. In other parts of his essay, 


capacity Natural History of 
Jkligionim Hume's Philosophical 
Works, voL iv. p. 439. See also 
pp. 463-465. 

/By degrees, tlie active 
ira agination of men, nneasy in 
this abstract conception of ob- 
jects, about which it is inces- 
santly employed, begins to ren- 
der them more pai’ticular, and to 
clothe them in shapes more suit- 
able to its natural comprehen- 
sion. It represents them to be 
sensible, intelligent beings like 
mankind ; actuated by love and 
hatred, and flexible by gifts and 
entreaties, by prayers and sacri- 
tices. Hence the origin of reli- 


gion. And hence the origin of 
idolatry, or polytheism.^ Hume's 
Philosophical Works, vol. iv. p. 
472. ‘The primary religion of 
mankind arises chiefly from an 
anxious fear of future events,* 
p. 498. 

‘ It see?rfs certain, that, ac- 
cording to the natural progress 
of human thought, the ignorant 
multitude must first entertain 
some grovelling and familiar 
notion of superior powers, befoz*e 
they stretch their conception to 
that perfect Being who bestowed 
order on the W'hole frame of 
nature. We may as reasonably 
imagine, that men inhabited pa- 
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where lie treats of the religions opinions of the ancient 
Greeks and Eoinans, he displays a tolerable, though by 
no means remarkable, learning ; but the passages 
which he cites, do not !refer to that entirely barbarous 
society in which, as he supposes, polytheism first arose. 
The premisses, therefore, of the argument are evolved 
out of his own mind. He reasons deductively from the 
ideas which his powerful intellect supplied, instead of 
reasoning inductively from the facts which were pecu- 
liar to the subject he was investigating. 

Even in the rest of his work, which is full of refined 
and curious speculation, he uses facts, not to demonstrate 
his conclusions, but to illustrate them. He, therefore, 
selected those facts which suited his pui‘pose, leaving 
the others untouched. And this, •which many critics 
would call unfair, was not unfair in him ; because he 
believed, that he had already established his principles 
mtliout the aid of those facts. The facts might benefit 
the reader, by making the argument clearer, but they 
could not strengthen the argument. They w^ere more 
intended to persuade than to prove; they were rather 
rhetorical than logical. Hence, a critic wonld waste 
his time if he were to sift them with a minuteness 
which would be necessary, supposing that Hume had 


laccs before huts and cottages, or x!cm natural progress of thought, 
studied geometry before agricui- but some obrious and invincible 
ture, as assert that the Deity argument, which might imme- 
appeared to them a pure spirit, diately lead the mind into the 
omniscient, omnipotent, and om- pure principles of theism, and 
nipresent, before he was appre- make it overleap, at one bound, 
bended to be a powerful though the vast interval which is inter- 
limited being, with human pas- posed between the human and 
sions and appetites, limbs and the Divine nature. Hut though 
organs. The mind rises gradu- I allow, that the order and fratne 
ally from inferior to superior, of the universe, when accurately 
By abstracting from what is im- examined, affords such an argu- 
perfeet, it forms an idea of per- ment, yet I can never tUnk that 
fection ; and slowly distinguish- this consideration could have an 
ing the nobler parts of its own infiuence on mankind, when they 
frame from the grosser, it learns formed their first rude notions of 
to transform only the former, reli^on.* ^ ]!^atural Misiorg of 
much elevated and refined, to its J^eH^on^ in PkiiosopMcal 
divinity, Nothing could disturb toL iv- p. 438, 
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Universe t -wliicli is a treastire of 
ancient philosophy, is badly 
arranged, and, in many parts, 
feebly argued. There is more 
real power in bis postbnmons 
treatise on Eternal and ImmntaUe 
Moralitij, 


Kot that he was by any 
means devoid of genius, tougli 
he holds a rank far below so 
great and original a thinker as 
Hume. He bad, however, col- 
lected more materials than he 
was able to wield ; and his work 
on the Intellect nal Sptem of tti^ 


built an inductiTe argument upon them. Otherwise, 
without going far, it might be curious to contrast them 
with the entirely different facts which Cudworth, eighty 
years before, had collected from the same source, and 
on the same subject. Cudworth, who was much supe- 
rior to Hume in learning, and much inferior to him in 
genius, displayed, in his great work on the Intelledual 
System of the Universe^ a prodigious erudition, to prove 
that, in the ancient world, the belief in one God w'as a 
prevailing doctrine. Hume, who never refers to Oud- 
worth, arrives at a precisely opposite conclusion. Both 
quoted ancient "writers ; but while Cudworth drew his 
inferences from what he found in those writers, Hume 
drew his from what he found in his own mind. Cud- 
worth, being more learned, relied on his reading; 
Hume, having more genius, relied on his intellect. 
Cndworth, trained in the school of Bacon, first collected 
the evidence, and then passed the judgment. Hume, 
formed in a school entirely different, believed that the 
acuteness of the judge was more important than the 
quantity of the evidence ; that witnesses -were likely to 
prevaricate ; and that he possessed, in his own mind, 
the surest materials for arriving at an accurate con- 
clusion. It is not, therefore, strange, that Cudworth 
and Hume, pursuing opposite methods, should have 
obtained opposite results, since such a discrepancy is, 
as I have already pointed out, unavoidable, when men 
investigate, according to different plans, a subject which, 
in the existing state of knowledge, is not amenable to 
scientific treatment. 

The length to which this chapter has already ex- 
tended, and the number of topics which I have still to 
handle, will prevent me fi'om examining, in detail, the 
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pliilosoplij of Reid, wlio was tlip most eminent among 
the purely specnlative thinkers of Scotland, after Hume 
and Adam Smith, though, in point of merit, he must he 
placed far below them. For, he had neither the com- 
prehensiveness of Smith, not the fearlessness of Hume. 
The range of his knowledge was not wide enough to 
allow him to be comprehensive ; while a timidity, al- 
most amounting to moral cowardice, made him recoil 
from the views advocated by Hume, not so much on 
srcountof their being false, as on account of their bein^ 
ctangerons. It is, however, certain, that no man can | 
take high rank as a philosopher, who allows him self to be | 
trammelled by considerations of that kind. A philoso- 1 
pher should aim solely at truth, and should refuse to | 
estimate the practical tendency of his speculations. Jf ‘ 
they are true, let them stand ; if they are false, let them 
fall. Rut, whether they are agreeable or disagreeable, * 
whether they are consolatory or disheartening, whether I 
they are safe or mischievous, is a question, not for phi- ^ 
losophers, but for practical men. Every new truth ? 
which has ever been propounded, has, for a time, caused ? 
mischief; it has produced discomfort, and often un- ^ 
happiness, sometimes by disturbing social or religious? 
arrangements, and sometimes merdj by the disruption j 
of old and cherished associations of thought. It is only | 
after a certain interval, and when the framework of ^ 
affairs has adjusted itself to the new truth, that its good 
effects preponderate ; and the preponderance continues J 
to increase, nntil, at length, the tnrth causes nothing | 
but good. But, at the outset, there is alw'ays harm. 
And, if the truth is very great, as well as very new, • 
the harm is serious. Men are made uneasy ; they ^ 
hinch ; they cannot bear the sudden light ; a general 
restlessness supervenes ; the face of society is disturbed, J 
or perhaps convulsed; old interests, and old beliefs, are f 
destroyed, before new ones have been created. Tixese I 
symptoms are the precursors of revolution ; they have ? 
preceded all the great changes through which the world J 
has passed; and while, if they are not excessive, they ' 
forebode progress, so if they are excessive, they ; 
threaten anarchy. It is the business of practical men 
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to moderate such symptoms, and to take care that the 
truths which philosophers discover, are not applied so 
rashly as to dislocate the fabric, instead of strengthening 
it. But the philosopher has only to discover the timth, 
and promulgate it ; and that is hard work enough for 
any man, let Iris ability be as great as it may. This 
division of labour, between thinkers and actox’S, secures 
an economy of force, and prevents either class from 
wasting its po-wer. It establishes a difference between 
science, which ascertains principles, and art, which ap- 
plies them. It also recognizes, that the philosopher and 
the practical man, having each a separate part to play, 
each is, in his own field, snpi*eme. But it is a sad con- 
I fusion for either to interfere with the other. In their 
! different spheres, both ai’e independent, and both aro 
! worthy of admiration. Inasmuch, howevei% as pi'actical 
men should never allow the speculative conclusions of 
philosophers, whatever be their truth, to be put in ac- 
tual operation, unless society is, in some degree, ripe for 
their reception ; so, on the other hand, philosophers are 
? not to hesitate, and tremble, and stop short in their 
[ career, because their intellect is leading them to couclu- 
1 sioiis subversive of existing intei^ests. The duty of a 
\ philosopher is cleai\ His path lies straight bcfoi'c him. 

5 He must take eveiy pains to ascertain the truth ; and, 
having arrived at a conclusion, ho, instead of shianking 
: from it because it is unpalatable, or because it seems 
dangerous, should on that very account, cling the closer 
to it, should uphold it in bad repute, more zealously 
than he would have done in good i-epnte ; should noise 
it abroad far and wide, utterly regardless what opinions 
lie shocks, or what interests he impeiuls ; should, on its 
I behalf, coDX't hostility and despise contempt, being well 
I assured, that, if it is not time, it will die, but that, if it 
I is true, it must produce ultimate benefit, albeit unsuited 

I for practical adoption by the age or country in -which it 
is first pi’opounded. 

But Reid, not-withstanding the clearness of his mind 
and his great po-wers of alignment, had so little of the 
real philosophic spirit, that he loved truth, not for its 
own sake, but for tlxe sake of its immediate and practical 
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results. He Mmself tells ns, tliat lie began to study 
pMlosopbj, merely because he ^v^as shocked at the con- 
sequences at which philosophers had arrived. As long 
as the speculations of Locke and of Berkeley were not 
pushed to their logical conclusions, Reid acquiesced in 
them, and they were good in his eyes,*®® While they 
were safe and tolerably orthodox, ho was not over-nice 
in inquiring into their validity. In the hands of Hume, 
however, philosophy became bolder and more inquisi- 
tive ; she disturbed opinions which were ancient, and 
which it was pleasant to hold ; she searched into the 
foundation of things, and by forcing men to doubt and 
to inquire, she rendered inestimable service to the cause 
of truth. But this was precisely the tendency at which 
Reid was displeased. He saw that such disturbance 
was uncomfortable j he saw that it was hazardous ; 
therefore, he endeavoured to prove that it was ground- 
less, Confusing the question of practical consequences 
with the totally different question of scientific truth, ho 
took for granted that, because to liis age the adoption 
of those consequences would be mischievous, they must 
be false. To the profound vie^vs of Hume respecting 
causation, he gravely objects, that if they were carried 
into effect, the operation of criminal law would be 


* I once believed this doc- 07i the Powers of the Human 
trine of ideas so firmly, as to 3Imdy edit. Edinburgh, 1808, 
embrace the whole of Berkeley’s vol. i. p. 172. And, in a letter 
system in consequence of it ; till, which lie uTote to Hume in 1 763, 
finding other consequences to he, with a simple candour which 
follow from it, which gave me must have highly amused that 
more uneasiness than the want eminent philosopher, confesses 
of a material world, it came into that ‘ your system appears to mo 
my mind more than 40 years not only coherent in all its parts, 
ago, to put the question, What hut likewise justly deduced from 
evidence have I for this doctrine principles commonly received 
that all the objects of my know- among philosophers ; principles 
ledge are ideas in my own mind? which I never thought of calling 
From that time to the present, I in question, until the conclusions 
have been candidly and impar- you draw from them in the 
tially, as I think, seeking for the Treatise on Human Hature ” 
evidence of this principle but can made me suspect them.’ JBiirton*s 
find none, excepting tho authority Life and Corresfondetice of Hume i 
of philosophers.’ Ik'kVs Essays vol. ij. p. 155. 
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imperilled. To ihe spectilations of tlie same pHloso- 
pher concerning the metaphysical basis of the theory 
of contracts, he replies, that sttch speculations perplex 
men, and weaken their sense of duty ; they are, there- 
fore, to be disapproved of, on account of their ten- 
dency.^ With Beid, the main question always is, not 
whether an inference is true, but what will happen if 
it is true. He says, that a doctrine is to be judged by 
its fruits forgetting that the same doctrine will 
bear diJSerent fruits in different ages, and that the con- 
sequences which a theory produces in one state of 
society, are often diametrically opposed to those which 


109 « Suppose a man to he found 
dead on the high-way, Ms skull 
fractured, Ms hodj pierced with 
deadly wounds, his watch and 
money carried off. The coroner’s 
jury sits upon the body, and the 
question is put, What was the 
cause of this man’s death, was it 
accident, or felo de se, or murder 
hy persons unknown?* Let us 
suppose an adept in Mr. Hume’s 
philosophy to make one of tlie 
jiuy, and that he insists xipon the 
previous question, whether there 
%vas any cause of the event, or 
whether it happened without a 
cause.’ Beids Essays on the 
Powers of theMind, vol. ii. p. 286. 
Compare vol. iii. p. 33 : * This 
would put an end to all specula- 
tion, as well as to all the husmess 
of life.* 

‘ The obligation of contracts 
and promises is a matter so 
sacred, and of such consequence 
to human society, that specula- 
tions which have a Und^cy to 
weaken that obligation, and to 
perplex men’s notions on a sub- 
ject so plain and so important, 
ought to meet with the disappro- 
bation of all honest men. Some 
such speculations, I think, we 


have in the third volume of Mr, 
Hume’s “ Treatise of Human 
Kature,” and in Ms “Enquiry 
into the Principles of Morals ; ” 
and my design in this chapter is, 
to offer some observations on the 
nature of a contract or promise, 
and on two passages of that 
author on tliis subject. I am far 
from saying or thinking, that Mr. 
Hume meant to -weaken men’s 
obligations to honesty and fair 
dealing, or that ho had not a 
sense of these obligations him- 
self. It is not the man I im- 
peach, but his writings. Let us 
think of the first as charitably as 
we can, while we freely examine 
the import and tendency of the 
last.* Beid^s Essays on the Powers 
of the Mind , vol. iii. p. 444. In 
this, as in most passages, the 
italics are my own. 

*** ‘Without repeating what I 
have before said of causes in the 
first of these Essays, and in the 
second and third chapters of this, 
I shall here mention some of the 
eousequences that may be justly 
deduced from this definition of a 
cause, that we may judge of it by 
its fruits.* BeieCs Essays^ vol. iii. 
p. 339. 
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it produces in another. He thus made his own age the 
standard of all future ones. He also trammelled philo- 
sophy with practical considerations; diverting thinkers 
from the pursuit of truth, which is their proper depart- 
ment, into the pursuit of expediency, which is not their 
department at all. Reid was constantly stopping to 
inquire, not whether theories were accurate, but whether 
it was advisable to adopt them ; whether they were 
favourable to patriotism, or to generosity, or to friend- 
ship in a word, whether they were comfortable, and 
such as we should at present like to believe, ^ ® Or else, 
he would take other ground, slffl lower, and still more 
unworthy of a philosopher. In opposing, for instance, 
the doctrine, that our faculties sometimes deceive us, — ■ 
a doctrine which, as he well knew, had been held by 
men whose honesty was eqnal to ids own, and 'svhose 
ability was superior to his own , — ^he does not scruple to 
enlist on his side the prejudices of a vulgar superstition; 
seeking to blacken the tenet which he was unable to 
refute. He actually asserts, that they who advocate it, 
insult the Deity, by imputing to the Almighty that Ho 
has lied. Such being the consequence of the opinion, 
it of course follows that the opinion must bo rejected 
without further scrutiny, since, to accept it, would 


*** ^Bishop Berkeley surely did quences of his system^ (poor, 
not duly consider that it is by ignorant Berkeley), * and there- 
means of the material world that fore they ought not to he imputed 
we have any correspondence with to him; but we must impute them 
thinking beings, or any know- to the system itself. It stifles 
ledge of their existence, and that every generous and social prin- 
by depriving us of the material cipie.’ a Essays, voL ii. pp. 
world, he deprived us at the 251, 252. 
same time of family, Mends, In his^5Si?ys,voL i p. 179, 

country, and every human crea- he says of Berkeley, one of the 
ture ; of every object of afiection, deepest and most unanswerable 
esteem or concern, except our- of all speculators, * But there is 
selves. The good bishop surely one uncomfortaMe consequence of 
never intended this. He was too his system which he seems not 
warm a friend, too zealous a to have attended to, and from 
patriot, and too good a Cliristian which it will be found difflcult, if 
to be capable of such a thought, at all possible, to guard it.* 

Me was not aware of the conse^ 
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produce fatal results on our conduct, and would, indeed, 
be subversive of all religion, of all morals, and of all 
knowledge. 

In 1764, Reid published bis Inquinj into the Suman 
Mind ; and in that, and in bis subsequent work, entitled 
Bsswys on the Powers of the Mmd^ be sought to destroy 
the philosophy of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. And as 
Hume was the boldest of the three, it was chiedy his 
philosophy which Reid attacked. Of the character of 
this attack, some specimens have just been given ; but 
they rather concern his object and motives, while what 
we have now to ascertain is, his method, that is, the 
tactics of his warfare. He clearly saw, that Hume had 
assumed certain principles, and had reasoned deduc- 
tively from them to the facts, instead of reasoning 
inductively from the facts to them. To this method, he 
strongly, and perhaps fairly, objects. He admits that 
Hume had reasoned so accurately, that if his principles 
were conceded, his conclusions must likewise be con- 
ceded.^ But, he says, Hume had no right to proceed 
in such a manner. He had no right to assume prin- 
ciples, and then to argue from them. The laws df 
nature were to be arrived at, not by conjecturing in 



‘ This doctrine is dishonour- 
able to our Maker, and lays a 
foundation for universal scepti- 
cism. It supposes the Author of 
our being to have given us one 
faculty on purpose to deceive us, 
and another by which we may 
detect the fallacy, and find that 
he imposed upon us.* ... ‘The 
genuine dictate of our natural 
faculties is the voice of Grod, no 
less than what he reveals from 
heaven ; and to say that it is 
fallacious, is to impute a lie to 
the God of truth/ . . , ‘ Shall wo 
impute to the Almighty what we 
cannot impute to a man without 
a heinous affront ? Passing this 
opinion, therefore, as shocking to 
an ingenuous mind, and, in its 


consequences, subversive of all 
religion, all morals, and all 
knowledge,’ &c. Beii^s Bssa^s^ 
vol. iii. p. 310. See also voL i, 
p.313. 

‘His reasoning appeared to 
me to be just ; there was, there- 
fore, a necessity to call in ques- 
tion the principles upon which it 
was founded, or to admit the 
conclusion.* Beid’s Inquiry into 
the Kmnm Mind, p. v. ‘ The 
received doctrine of ideas is the 
principle from which it is de- 
duced, and of which, indeed, it 
seems to be a just and natural 
consequence/ p. 53. See also 
Bdds Essays, vol. i.pp. 199, 200, 
vol. if p. 211. 


J 
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this way, but by a patient induction of facts. Dis* 
coveries depended solely on observation and experi- 
ment ; and any other plan could only produce theories, 
ingenious, perhaps, and plausible, but quite worth* 
less.^^^ For, theory should yield to fact, and not fact 
to theory.i^^ Speculators, indeed, might talk about 
first principles, and raise a system by reasoning from 
them. But, the fact was, that there was no agreement 
as to how a first principle was to be recognized ; since 
a principle which one man would deem self-evident, 
another would think it necessary to prove, and a third 
would altogether denyd^^ 

The difficulties of deductive reasoning are here ad* 
mirably portrayed. It might have been expected, that 
Reid would have built up Ms own philosophy accord- 
ing to the inductive plan, and would have despised that 
assumption of first principles, with which he taunts his 
opponents. But it is one of the most curious things in 
the history of metaphysics, that Reid after impeaching 
the method of Hume, follows the very same method 
himself. When he is attacking the philosophy of 
Hxune, he holds deduction to be wrong. Wlien he is 
iMsing his own philosophy, he holds it to be right. He 


* The laws of nature are the firm, the theories and hypo- 
most general facts we can dis- theses which ingenious men had 
cover in the operations of nature, invented.' BeiSs Essa^s^ vol. i. 
Like other facts, they are not to p. 46. 

be hit upon by a happy conjee- ‘ This is Hr. Hume’s notion 

ture, bnt justly deduced from of a cause.’ . ... ‘But theory 
observation, lake other general ought to stoop to fact, and not 
facts, they are not to be drawn fact to theory.’ Beid's Essays, 
from a few particulars, but from vol. iii. p. 276. 
a copious, patient, and cautious ‘But yet there seems to 

induction.’ BeiEs Inquiry into be great difference of opinions 
the Human Mind^ pp. 262, 263. among philosophers about first 
‘ Such discoveries have al- principles. What one takes to 
ways been made by patient ob- be self-evident, another labours 
servation, by accurate experi- to prove by arguments, and a 
ments, or by conclusions drawn third denies altogether.’ BeiEs 
by strict reasoning^ from obser- Essays, vol. ii p. 218. ‘ Mr. 

vations and experiments ; and Locke seems to think first priii- 
such discoveries have always cipies of very small use.’ p. 219. 
tended to refute but nottocon- 
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deemed cerfcaia conclnsions dangerous, and lie objects 
to -their advocates, that they argued from principles, 
instead of from facts; and that they assumed them- 
selves to be in possession of the first principles of truth, 
although people were not agreed as to what constituted 
a first principle. This is well put, and hard to answer. 
Strange, however, to say, Eeid arrives at his own con- 
clusions, by assuming first principles to an extent far 
greater than had been done by any writer on the op- 
posite side. iVom them, he argues ; his whole scheme 
is deductive ; and his works scarcely contain a single 
instance of that inductive logic, which, when attacking 
his opponents, he found it convenient to recommend. 
It is diificult to conceive a better illustration of the 
peculiar character of the Scotch intellect in; the 
eighteenth century, and of the firm hold, which, what 
may be called, the anti-Baconian method, had upon 
that intellect. Reid was a man of considerable ability, 
of jmn ^culaj^honesty, and was deeply convinced that 
it wairS?*Bie good of society that the prevailing phi- 
losophy should be overthrown. To the performance of 
that task, he dedicated his long and laborious life ; he 
saw that the vulnerable point of the adverse system 
was its method ; he indicated the deficiencies of that 
method, and declared, perhaps wrongly, but at all 
events sincerely, that it could never lead to truth. 
Yet, and notwithstanding all this, such was the pressure 
of the age in which he hved, and so completely did the 
force of circumstances shape his understanding, that, 
in his own works, he was unable to avoid that very 
method of investigation which he rebuked in others. 
Indeed, so far from avoiding it, he was a slave to it. 
The evidence of this I -will now give, because, besides 
its importance for the histoiy of the Scotch mind, it is 
valuable as one of many lessons, which teach ns how 
we are moulded by the society which surrounds us ; 
how even our most vigorous actions are influenced by 
general causes of which we are often ignorant, and 
which few of us care to study ; and, finally, how lame 
and impotent we are, when, as individuals, we -try -fco 
stem the onward current, resisting the great progress 
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instead of aiding it, and vainlj opposing otir little 
wisb.es to that majestic course of events, wMcb ad- 
mits of no interruption, but sweeps on, grand and 
terrible, while generation after genemtion passes away, 
successively absorbed in one mighfy vortex. 

Directly Beid, ceasing to refiite the philosophy of 
Hnine, began to construct his own philosophy, he snc- 
cnmbed to the prevailing method. He now assures ns, 
that all reasoning must be from first principles, and 
that, so frr from reasoning to those principles, we must 
at once admit them, and make them the basis of all 
snbseqnent arguments.^®® Having admitted them, they 
become a thread to guide the inquirer through the 
labyrinth of thought. His opponents had no right 
to assume them, but he might do so, because to him 
they were intuitive.^ Wliioever denied them, was 
not fit to be reasoned with.^^® Indeed, to investigate 
them, or to seek to analyze them, was wrong as well as 
foolish, because they were part of the constitution of 
things ; and of the constitution of things no account 
could be given, except that such was the will of Grod,^^^ 


*20 * All reasoning must be reasoning is grounded on them.’ 
from first principles; and for p. 360. 

first principles no other reason *For, when any system is 

can be given but this, that, by grounded upon first principles, 
the constitution of our nature, and deduced regularly from them, 
we are under a necessity of as- we have a thread to lead us 
sentingto them.’ Eeid^s Inquiry, through the labyrinth.’ Reid^ 
p. 140. * All reasoning is from Essays, vol. ii. p. 225. 
principles.’ . . . ‘ Most justly, * I call these “ first princi- 

therefore, do such principles dis- pies,” because they to me 

dain to be tried by reason, and to have in themselves an intuitive 
laugh at all the artillery of the evidence which I cannot resist.* 
logician when it is directed vol. iii. p. 375. 

against them.’ p. 372. ‘All know- ‘ If any man should think 

ledge got by reasoning must be fit to deny that these things are 
built upon first principles.’ Reitls qualities, or that they require 
Essays, vol. ii. p. 220. ‘ In every any subject, I ham hini to enjoy 
branch of real knowledge there his opinion, as a man who denies 
must be first principles, whose Jirst prmcipies, and unotfiitobe 
truth is known intuitively, with- reasoned with* Reids Essays, 
out reasoning, either probable or voLi.p.SS. 
demonstrative. They are not ‘Ho other account can be 

grounded on reasoning, but all given of the const to of 
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obtM^ lus first principles mth sncli ease, 
X X® tibem by forbidding any 

attempt to resolTe them into simpler elements, bl was 
under a strong temptation to multiply them almost 
mde^tely, m order that, by reasoning from them, he 
ight raase a complete and harmonious system of the 
hum^ mind. ^To that temptation he yielded with a 
surprising, when we remember 
how he reproached his opponents with doing the same 
thmg. Among the numerous first principles which he 

Identify ;J2* the behef in the 
External World ; »2S the beHef in the Uniformity of 

OtherriJ Existence of Life in 

“ Testimony; 129 also in the 
power of distmgnishmg truth from error,i3o and even 
m ^es^ndence of the face and voice to the 
thoughts. _ Of behef generally, he asserts that there 
are many prmciples,i*2 and he regrets that any one 
should have rashly attempted to explain them.i^a Such 
things are mysterious, and not to be pried into. We 


things, blit the will of Him that 
made them.* Hei^s Essays, toI. i, 
p. 115. 

Rdd^s Essays, vol. i. pp. 36, 
37, 340, 343 ; toI. ii. p. 246. 

ReiEs Essays, Yo\, i. pp. 115, 
116,288-299; vol. ii. p. 251. 

Or, as he expresses it, *oiir 
belief of the continuance of the 
laws of nature.* RdEs Inquiry, 
pp. 426-435; also his Essays, 
vol. i. p. 305 ; vol. ii. p. 268. 

Reids Essays, vol. ii. p. 259. 

^ Reids Inquiry, p. 422 ; and 
his Essays, vol. ii. p. 266. 

* Another first principle is, 
** That the natural faculties by 
which we distinguish truth from 
error are not fallacious.** * Reids 
Essays, vol. ii. p. 256. 

* Another first principle I 
take to he, That certain features 
of the countenance, sounds of 


the voice, and gestures of the 
body, indicate certain thoughts 
and dispositions of mind.” * 
Reids Essays, vol. ii. p. 261. 
Compare his Liguiry, p. 416. 

‘ We have taken notice of 
several original principles of be- 
lief in the course of this inquiry; 
and when other faculties of the 
mind are examined, we shall 
find more, which have not oc- 
curred in the examination of 
the five senses.* Reids Inquiry, 
p.471. 

* And if no philosopher had 
attempted to define and explain 
belief, some paradoxes in philo- 
sophy, more incredible than ever 
were brought forth by the most 
abject superstition, or the most 
frantic enthusiasm, had never 
seen the light,* Reids Inquiry, 
p. 45. 
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have also o&er faculties/ wMcli being original and ia- 
decomposable, resist all inductiTe treatment, and can 
neither he resolTed into simpler elements, nor referred 
to more general laws. To this class, Eeid assigns 
Idemory/^"* Perception/^* Desire of Self-Approhation,^^® 
and not onlj Instinct, but eren Habit. ^^7 Sfany of our 
ideas, such as those concerning Space and Time, are 
equally original and other first principles there are, 
which have not been enunciated, but from which we 
may reason.^^® They, therefore, are the major pre- 
misses of the argument; no reason having yet been 
given for them, they must be simple ; and not having 
yet been explained, they are, of course, inexplicable/^* 
All this is arbitrary enough. Still, in justice to Reid, 
it must be said, that, having made these assumptions, 
he displayed remarkable ability in arguing from them, 
and that, in attacking the philosophy of his time, he 
subjected it to a criticism, which has been extremely 
serviceable. His lucidity, Ms dialectic skill, and the 
racy and masculine style in wMch he wrote, made him 
a foimidable opponent, and secured to Ms objections a 

Mei(^s Essays, Yol. L p. 329, may reason concerning contin- 
33i ; vol. ii. p. 247. gent truths. Sucli enumerations, 

Reid^s Essa^Sj vol. i pp. 9, even when made after much 
71, 303,304. reflection, are seldom perfect.’ 

Meid^s Essays, vol. ii p. 60. JRei(^s Essays, vol ii p. 270. 
see no reason to think, ‘Why sensation should com- 

that we shall ever be able to as- pel our belief of the present ex- 
sign the physical canse, either of istenee of the thing, memory a 
instinct, or of the power of habit, belief of its past existence, and 
Both seem to be parts of our imagination no belief at all, 1 
original constitution. Their end believe no philosopher can give a 
and use is evident ; but we can shadow of reason, but that such 
assign no cause of them, but the is the nature of these operations, 
will of Him who made us.' Beid^s They are all simple and original, 
Essays, vol. in. p. 119. and therefore inewplkable oi 

138 <j know of no ideas or the mind.* Iteid!sInquify, pA^. 
notions that have a better claim * We can gim no reason why the 
to be accounted simple and ori- retina is, of aU parts of the body, 
ginal, than those of space and the only one on which pictures 
time.* Reidls Essays, vol. i. p. 354. made by the rays of light cause 
J39 f I <3^0 not at all affirm that vision ; and therefore we must 
those I have mentioned are all resolve this solely into a law of 
the first principles from which we m^r consiUiitmm! 26S. 
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To me, however, it appears that 
notwithstend^ attempts, first of M. fh nm-n’ and 
jWrds of Sir WiUiam Hamilton, to Ms 

SS°!.’S2“'r’ » » S.4 JaS 

system, is untenable, and will not live. In this I m-sv 
Wistaien ; bnt what is quite certain is, that nothing 
Se . to suppose, as some havf 

mductive, or, as it is popu- 
Wly caUed BMonim method. Bacon, indeed, woMd 
have smiled at such a disciple, assuming all sorts of 

principles for granted 
with the^ greatest recklessness, aud reserving iS skffl 

reasoning from propositions^for which 

to^e Ml mspection, they appeared 

to be true.>« refusal to analyze preconmved 

»o jiater(5, and which he deemed 
of teowledge, on account of the dan- 
co^dence it places in the spontaneous and 
uncorrected conclusions of the human When 


several movements of the hand 
£v ? the .loose manner in the act of eating. This assertion 

certdnphenoVenlvSrX^m^S 

uuj. or^ns, tnat is, me se- old cannot HSft Tion/^e. 

feeling and action obedience to its desires The 

iStbcts''' 

a mo^el'of food?^tho lu^is! on^t^th^^ 
according to him, an instinctive perfect cJnfmand of 

S¥S 4F°’S‘uJ%S !.“« 

IS associated, child during the first year of life 
neniai coustitufaon, with the &ct, London, ISoo, pn. 292. 293 
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tlierefore, we find Eeid holding up the Baconian phi- 
losophy, as a pattern which it behoves all inquirers to 
follow ; and when we, moreover, find Dngald Stewart-, 
who, though a somewhat superficial thinker, was, at 
all events, a carefnl writer, supposing that Eeid had 
followed iV^^ we meet with fresh proof of how difficult 
it was for Scotchmen of the last age to imbibe the true 
spirit of inductive logic, since they believed, that a 
system which flagrantly violated rules, had been 
framed in strict accordance with them. 

Leaving mental philosophy, I now come to physical 
science, in which, if anywhere, we might expect that 
the inductive plan wonld predominate, and would tri- 
umph over the opposite, or deductive, one. How far 
this was the case, I will endeavour to ascertain, hy an 
examination of the most important discoveries which 
have been made by Scotchmen concerning the organic 
and inorganic world. And, as my object is merely to 
indicate the turn and character of the Scotch mind, I 
shall avoid all details respecting the practical effects of 
those discoveries, and shall confine myself to such a 
narration as will exhibit their purely scientific aspect, 
so as to enable the reader to underetod what additions 


See pp. 436, indeed, the drcmnstanceby vMeh 

446, as well other parts of they are so strongly and cha- 
his works: see also an extract racteristicsdly distinguished, is 
from one of his letters to Br. that they eidiibit the first sys- 
Gregoiy, in Stewarfs Biogra^ tematieal attempt to exemplify, 
fhical Memoirs^ p. 432. in the study of human nature, 

*The idea of prosecuting the same plan of inyestigation 
the study of the human mind on which conducted Newton to the 
a plan analogous to that which properties of light, and to the 
had been so successfully adopted lawof gmyitation.’ p. 421. From 
in physics by the followers of this passage one might hazard a 
IiOTO Bacon, if not first conceived supposition that Bugald Stewart 
by Br. Eeid, was, at least, first did not understand Bacon much 
carried successfully into execu- better than he did Aristotle or 
tion in his writings. Btewarfs Kant. Of the two last most pro- 
BiograjgJdcal Memoirs, p. 419. found thinkers, he certainly knew 
‘The influence of the general little or nothing, except what he 
views opened in the Nomm Or~ gathered secondhand. Conse- 
ganon, may he traced in almost quently, he underrates them, 
every page of his writings ; and, 
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were made to our Imowledge of tlie laws of nature, and 
in what waj the additions were made. The character 
of each discovery, and its process, will be stated, bnt 
nothing more. Neither here, nor in any part of this 
Introduction, do I pretend to investigate questions of 
practical utilily, or to trace the connexion between the 
discoveries of science and the arts of life. That I shall 
do in the body of the work itself, where I hope to ex- 
plain a number of minute social events, many of which 
are regarded as isolated, if not incongruous. For the 
present, I solely aim at those broad principles, wliich, 
by marking out the epochs of thought, underlie the 
whole fabric of society, and which must be clearly 
apprehended before history can cease to be a mere 
empirical assemblage of facts, of which the scientific 
basis being unsettled, the true order and coherence must 
be unknown* 

Among the sciences which concern the inorganic 
world, the laws of heat occupy a conspicuous place. On 
the one hand, they are connected with geology, being 
intimately allied, and, indeed, necessarily bound up, 
with every speculation respecting the changes and pre- 
sent condition of the crust of the earth. On the other 
hand, they touch the great questions of life, both animal 
and vegetable ; they have to do with the theory of spe- 
cies, and of race ; they modify soil, food, and organiza- 
tion; and to them we must look for valuable help 
towards solving those great problems in biology, which, 
of late years, have occupied the attention of the boldest 
and most advanced philosophers. 

Our present knowledge of the laws of heat, may be 
briefly stated as branching into five fundamental divi- 
sions. These are : latent heat ; specific heat ; the con- 
duction of heat ; the radiation of heat ; and, finally, the 
undulatory theory of heat ; by which last, we are gra- 
dually discarding our old material views, and are accus- 
toming onrselves to look upon heat as simply one of 
the forms of foi’ce, all of which, such as light, electricity, 
magnetism, motion, gravitation, and chemical affinity, 
are constantly assuming each other’s shape, but, in their 
total amount, are incapable either of increase or of dimi- 
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aiition.^^^ Tbis grand eonception, whicli is now placing 
ilie indestructibility of force on tbe same ground as the 
indestructibility of matter, bas an importance far above 
its scientific value, considerable as tbat undoubtedly is. 
For, by teacbing us, tbat nothing perishes, but that, on 
Ihe contrary, the slightest movement of the smallest 
body, in the remotest region, produces results which 
are perpetual, which diffuse themselves through all 
space, and which, though they may he metamorphosed, 
cannot be destroyed, it impresses us with such an exalted 
idea of the regular and compulsory march of physical 
affairs, as must eventually influence other and higher 
departments of inquiry. Our habits of thought are so 
connected and interwoven, that notions of law and of 
the necessary concatenation of things, can never be in- 
troduced into one field of speculation, without affecting 
other fields which lie contiguous to it. When, there- 
fore, the modern doctrine of conservation of force, 


The theory of the inde- 
structibility of force has been 
applied to the law of gravitation 
by Professor Faraday, in his 
Discourse on the Conservation of 
Force, 1857 ; an essay full of 
thought and power, and which 
should be carefully studied by 
every one who wishes to under- 
stand the direction which the 
highest speculations of physical 
science are now taking. I will 
quote only one passage from the 
opening, to give the reader an 
idea of its general scope, irre- 
spective of the more special 
question of gravitation. ‘The 
process of the strict science of 
modem times has tended more 
and more to produce the con- 
viction that force can neither be 
created nor destroyed ; and to 
render daily more manifest the 
value of the knowledge of that 
truth in experimental research.’ 
. • * . * A.greeing with those "who 


admit the conservation of force 
to be a principle in physics, as 
large and sure as that of the 
indestructibility of matter, or the 
invariability of gravity, I think 
that no particular idea of force 
has a right to unlimited or un- 
qualified acceptance, that does 
not include assent to it’ 

As an illustration of this 
doctrine, I cannot do better than 
quote the following passage from 
one of the most suggestive and 
clearly reasoned boolm which has 
been written in this century by 
an English physicist : * Wave 
your hand; the motion which 
lias apparently ceased, is taken 
up by the air, from the air by 
the walls of the room, &c., and 
so by direct and reacting waves, 
continually comminuted, but 
never destroyed. It is true that, 
at a certain point, we lose all 
means of detecting the motion, 
from its minute subdivision.. 
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becomes firmly coupled witb. tbe older doctrine of cdiLi 
servation of matter, we may rest assured tbat tbe buman 
mind will not stop there, but will extend to tbe study 
of Man, inferences analogous to those already admitted 
in tbe study of Nature. Having once recognized that 
tbe condition of tbe material universe, at any one 
moment, is simply tbe result of every thing which has 
happened at aU preceding moments, and that the most 
trivial disturbance would so violate the general scheme, 
as to render anarchy inevitable, and that, to sever from 
the total mass even the minutest fragment, would, by 
dislocating the structure, bury the whole in one common 
ruin, we, thns admitting the exquisite adjustment of 
the different parts, and discerning, too, in the very 
beauty and completeness of the design, the best proof 
that it has never been tampered with by the Divine 


wHch defies our most delicate 
means of appreciation, but we 
can indefinitely extend onr power 
of detecting it accordingly as we 
confine its direction, or increase 
tbe delica<y of onr examination. 
Thus, if tbe band be moved in 
nnconfined air, the motion of tbe 
air would not be sensible to a 
person at a few feet distant ; but 
if a piston of tbe same extent of 
surface as tbe band be moved 
with tbe same rapidity in a tube, 
tbe blast of air may be distinctly 
felt at several yards’ distance. 
There is no greater absolute 
amount of motion in tbe air in 
the second than in tbe first case, 
but its direcfion is restrained, so 
as to make its means of detection 
more facile. By carrying on this 
restraint, as in tbe air-gun, we 
get a power of detecting the 
motion, and of moving other 
bodies at far greater distances. 
Tbe puff of air which would in 
tbe air-gun project a bullet a 
quarter of a mile, if allowed to 
escape without its direction being 


restrained, as by tbe bursting of 
a bladder, would not be per- 
ceptible at a yard’s distance, 
though tbe same absolute amount 
of motion be impressed on tbe 
surrounding air.’ Groves Cor^ 
relaiim of Pht/sical Forces, Lon- 
don, 1855, pp. 24, 25. In a work 
now issuing from tbe press, and 
still unfinished, it is suggested, 
with considerable plausibility, 
that Persistence of Porce would 
be a more accurate expression 
than Conservation of Porce. See 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s PVVsiPnn- 
ciples, London, 1861, p. 251. 
Tbe title of this book gives an 
inadequate notion of tbe impor- 
tance of tbe subjects with wmcb 
it deals, and of tbe reach and 
subtlety of thought which cha- 
racterize it. Though some of 
the generalizations appear to me 
rather premature, no well-in- 
structed and disciplined intellect 
can consider them without admi- 
latiou of tbe remarkable powers 
displayed by their author. 
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ArcMtect, wlio cs-lled it into being, in ivkose Omni- 
science botb the plan, and tbe issue of the plan, resided 
with such clearness and unerring certainty, that not a 
stone in that superb and symmetrical edifice has been 
touched since the foundation of the edifice was laid, 
ai'e, by ascending to this pitch and elevation of thought, 
most assuredly adTancing towards that far higher step, 
which it will remain for our posterity to take, and which 
will raise their view to so commanding a height, as to 
insure the utter rejection of those old and eminently 
irreligious dogmas of supernatural interference with the 
affairs of life, which superstition has invented, and igno- 
rance has bequeathed, and the present acceptance of 
which betokens the yet early condition of our knowledge, 
the penury of our intellectual resources, and the iavete- 
racy of the prejudices in which we are still immersed. 

It is, therefore, natural, that the physical doctrine of 
indestructibility applied to force as well as to matter, 
should be essentially a creation of the present century, 
notwithstanding a few allusions made to it by some 
earlier thmkers, all of whom, however, groped vaguely, 
and without general purpose. !N’o preceding age was 
bold enough to embrace so magnificent a view as a 
whole, nor had any preceding philosophers sufficient 
acquaintance with nature to enable them to defend 
such a conception, even had they desired to entertain 
it. Thus, in the case now before us, it is evident, that 
while heat was believed to be material, it could not be 
conceived as a force, and therefore no one could grasp 
the theory of its metamorphosis into other forces ; 
though there are passages in Bacon which prove that 
he wished to identify it with motion. It was first 
necessary to abstract heat into a mere property or 
affection of matter, and there was no chance of doing 
this until heat was better understood in its immediate 
antecedents, that is, until, by the aid of mathematics, 
its proximate laws had been generalized. But, with 
the single exception of Newton, whose efforts, notwith- 
standing his gigantic powers, were, on this subject, 
very unsatisfactory, and who, moreover, had a decided 
leaning towards ihe material theory, no one attempted 
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to tinraTel tlie maikhematical laws of lieat till tlie latter 
iialf of tlie eighteenth, centniy, when Lambert and 
Black began the career which Preyost and Fourier 
followed up. The mindj having been so slow in mas- 
tering the preliminaries and outworks of the inquiry, 
was not ripe for the far more diffi.cult enterprise of 
ideali2dng heat itself, and so abstracting it, as to strip 
it of its material attnbutes, and leave it to nothing but 
the speculative notion of an immaterial force. 

From these considerations, which were necessary to 
enable the reader to appreciate the value of what was 
done in Scotland, it will be seen how essential it was 
that the laws of the movement of heat should be 
studied before its nature was investigated, and before 
the emission theory could be so seriously attacked as to 
allow of the possibility of that great doctrine of the 
indestructibility of force, which, I make no doubt, is 
destined to revolutionize our habits of thought, and to 
give to future speculations a basis infinitely wider than 
any previously linown. In regard to the movements of 
heat, we owe the laws of conduction and of radiation 
chiefly to France and Geneva, while the laws of specific 
heat, and those of latent heat, were discovered in Scot- 
land. The doctrine of specific heat, though interest- 
ing, has not the scientific importance which belongs to 
the other departments of this great subject ; but the 
doctrine of latent heat is extremely curious, not only in 
itself, but also on account of the analogies it suggests 
with various branches of physical inquiry. 

What is termed latent heat, is exhibited in the fol- 
lowing manner. If, in consequence of the application 
of heat, a solid passes into a liquid, as ice, for instance, 
into water, the conversion occupies a longer time than 
could be explained by any theory which had been pro- 
pounded down to the middle of the eighteenth century. 
ISTeither was it possible to explain how it is, that ice 
never rises above the temperature of 32 °' until it is 
actually melted, no matter what the heat of the adja- 
cent bodies may be. There were no means of account- 
ing for these circumstances. And though practical 
men, being familiar with them, did not wonder at 
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them, they caused gi’eat astouislment amoug thiakers, 
who -were*^ accustomed to analyze events, and to seek a 
reason for common and every-day occurrences. 

Soon after the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Black, who was then one of the professors in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, turned his attention to this sub- 
ject. He strack out a theory which, being eminently 
original, was violently attacked, hut is now generally 
admitted With a boldness and reach of thought not 
often equalled, he arrived at the conclusion, that when- 
ever a body loses some of its consistence, as in the caao 
of ice becoming water, or water becomiag steam, such 
body receives an amount of heat which our senses, 
though aided by the most delicate thermometer, can 
never detect. Bor, this heat is absorbed ; we lose all 
sight of it, and it produces* no palpable eiffect on the 
material world, but beconies, as it were, a hidden pro- 
perty. Black, therefore, called it latent heat, because, 
though we conceive it as an idea, we cannot trace it as 
a fact. The body is, properly speaking, hotter ; and 
yet its temperature does not rise. Directly, however, 
the foregoing process is inverted, that is to say, dhectly 
the. steam is condensed into water, or the water hard- 
ened into ice, the heat returns into the world of sense ; 
it ceases to be latent, and communicates itself to the 
surrounding objects. Ho new heat has been created ; 
it has, indeed, appeared and disappeared, so far as 
onr senses are concerned; hut our senses were de- 
ceived, since there has, in truth, been neither addi- 
tion nor diminution. That this remarkable theory 


He was appointed professor 
in 1756 ; and ^ it waS during bis 
residence in Glasgow, between 
the years 1759 and 1763, that he 
brought to maturity those specu- 
lations concerning the combina- 
tion of heat with matter, which 
had frequency occupied a portion 
of his thoughts/ Thom$07i*s His- 
tory of Ohmistr^t vol. i. pp. 319, 
320. 

BlacMs Leottim on Chemu^ 


trjf, vol. i. pp. 116, 117 ; and in 
various places. Hr. Eobison, the 
editor of these Lectures, says, 
p. 513, * Nothing could be more 
simple than his doctrines of latent 
heat. The experience of more 
than a century had made us con- 
sider the thermometer as a sure 
and accurate indicator of heat, 
and of all its variations* We 
had learned to distrust al others. 
Xet, in the liquefaction and 


- ^5 
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paved tlie wBtj for the doctrine of the indestmcia^ 
biliiy of force, will he obvious to whoever has 
examined the manner in which, in the history of the 
human mind, scientific conceptions are generated. The 
process is always so slow, that no single discovery has 
^er been made, except by the united labours of several 
Recessive generations. In estimating, therefore, what 
each man has done, we must judge him, not by the 
errors he commits, but by the truths he propounds. 
Most of his errors are not really his own. He inheriiB 
|them from his predecessors ; and if he throws some of 
fthem ojfi*, we should be grateful, instead of being dis- 
satisfied that he has not rejected all. Black, no doubt, 
tell into the error of regarding heat as a material sub- 
stance, which obeys the laws of chemical composi- 
tion, But this was merely an hypothesis, which was 
bequeathed to him, and with which the existing state 
of thought forced him to encumber his theory. He 
inherited the hypothesis, and coTiId not get rid of his 
troublesome possession. The real service which he 
rendered is, that, in spite of that hypothesis, which 
climg to him to the last, he, far more than any of his 
contemporaries, contributed towards the great concep- 
tion of idealizing heat, and thus enabled his successors 


entrance of heat into the bodies, mometer as the surest means for 
And we co^d, by suitable pm- detecting the presence of heat or 
cesses, get it out of them again, fire in bodies, and they distrusted 
Dr. Black said that it was con- all others.* 
cealedinthem,~.?a^,--.it was as ‘Fluidity is the consequence 

much concealed as carbonic acid of a certain combination of calo- 
is in marble, or water in zeolite, rrfic matter with the substance of 
—It was concealed till Dr. Black solid bodies,* &c. MaeJi^s Leo- 
detected it. He called it Latent vol. i. p. 133. Compare 

Heat. He did not mean by this p. 192, and the remarks in 
term that it was a different kind ner's Chemistry, 1847, voL i. p. 31, 
of heat from the heat which ex- on Black's Yiewa of the ‘ chemicai 
panded bodies, but merely that combination* of heat Among 
It was ^nce^ed ffom our sense the backward chemists, we stiU 
ot Ue&t, and from the thermo- find traces of the idea of heat 
meter. See also p, xxxvii, ; obeying chemical laws» 
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to admit it into tlae class of immaterial and snpersensnal 
forces. Once admitted into tliat class, tlie list of forces 
became complete ; and it was comparatiyelj easy to 
apply to tbe whole body of force, the same notion of 
indestructibilily, wMcb bad preYionsly been applied to 
the whole body of matter. Bnt it was hardly possible 
to effect tlais object, while heat stood, as it were, mid- 
way between force and matter, yielding opposite results 
to different senses ; amenable to the touch, but in¥isible 
to the eye. What was wanting, was to remove it 
altogether out of the jurisdiction of the senses, and to 
admit that, though we experience its effects, we can 
only conceive its existence. Towards accomplishing 
this, Black took a prodigions stride. Unconscions, 
perhaps, of the remote tendency of his own labours, he 
undermined that doctrine of material heat, which he 
seemed to support. For, by his advocacy of latent 
heat, he taught that its movements constantly baf&e, 
not only some of our senses, bnt aU of them j and that, 
while our feelings make ns believe that heat is lost, 
our intellect makes us believe that it is not lost. Here, 
we have apparent destmctibiliiy, and real indestructi- 
bility. To assert that a body received heat without its 
temperature rising, was to make the understanding 
correct the touch, and defy its dictates. It was a bold 
and beautifol paradox, which required courage as well 
as insight to broach, and the reception of which marks 
an epoch ia the human mind, because it was an immense 
step towards idealizing matter into force. Some, 
indeed, have spoken of invisible matter ; but that is a 
contradiction in terms, which will never be admitted, 
as long as the forms of speech remain unchanged. 
Hothing can be invisible, except force, mi n d, and the 
Supreme Cause of all We must, therefore, ascribe to 
Black the signal merit that he first, in the study of 
heat, impeached the authority of the senses, and 
thereby laid the foundation of every thing which was 
afterwards done. Besides the relation which his dis- 
covery bears^to the indestructibiliiy of force, it is also 
connected with one of the most splendid achievements 
efiected by this generation in inorganic physics ; 

VOL, HI, BB 
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namely, tihe establislimeiit of the identity of light and 
heat. To the senses, light and heat, though in some 
respects similar, are in most respects dissimilar. Lighi^ 
for instance, affects the eye, and not the touch. Heat 
affects the touch, but, under ordinary circumstances, 
does not affect the eye. The capital difference, how- 
ever, between them is, that heat, nnlike light, possesses 
the property of temperature ; and this properly is so 
characteristic, that until our understandings are invigo- 
rated by science, we cannot conceive heat separated 
from temperature, but are compellod to confuse one 
with the other. Directly, however, men began to adopt 
the method followed by Black, and were resolved to 
consider heat as supersensual, they entered the road 
which led to the discovery of light and heat being merely 
different developments of the same force. Ignoring the 
effects of heat on themselves, or on any part of the 
creation, which was capable of feeling its temperature, 
and would therefore be deceived by it, nothing was left 
for them to do, but to study its effects on the inanimate 
world. Then, aU was revealed. The career of dis- 
covery was fairly opened ; and analogies between light 
and heat, which even the boldest imagination had 
hai’dly suspected, were placed beyond a doubt. To 
the rejection of heat, which had been formerly known, 
were now added the refraction of heat, its double 
refraction, its polarisation, its depolarization, its circu- 
lar polarization, the interference of its rays, and their 
retardation ; while, what is more remarkable than all, 
the march of our knowledge on these points was so 
swift, that before the year 1836 had come to a close, 
the chain of evidence was completed by the empirical 
investigations of Forbes and Mellord, they themselves 
little witting that every thing which they accomplished 
was prepared before they were bom, that they were 
but the servants and followei's of him who indicated 
the path in which they trod, and that then* experi- 
ment, iagenions as they were, and full of resource, 
were simply the direct practical consequence of one of 
those magnificent ideas which Scotland has thrown 
upon the world, and the memory of which is almost 
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enongli so to bribe tlie judgment, as to tempfc us to 
forget, that, -wMle tbe leading intellects of tbe nation 
were engaged in snob lofbj pursuits, tbe nation itself, 
untouched bj them, passed them over with cold and 
contemptuous indifference, being steeped in that dead- 
ening superstition, which turns a deaf ear to eyerj* sort 
of reason, and will not hearken to the Toice of the 
charmer, charm he never so wisely. 

By thus considering the descent and relationship of 
scientific conceptions, we can alone understand what 
we really owe to Black’s discovery of latent heat* In 
regard to the method of the discovery, little need be 
said, since every student of the Baconian philosophy 
must see, that the discovery was of a kind for which 
none of the maxims of that system bad provided. As 
latent beat escapes tbe senses, it could not obey tbe 
rules of a philosophy, wbicb grounds aE truth on obser- 
vation and experiment. The subject of tbe inquiry 
being supersensual, there was no scope for what Bacon 
called crucial experiments and separations of nature. 
The truth was in the idea; experiments, therefore, 
might illustrate it, might bring it up to the surface, 
and so enable men to grasp it, but could not prove 
it. And this, which appears on the very face of the 
discovery, is confirmed by the express testimony of 
Dr. Thomson, who knew Black, and was, indeed, one 
of the most eminent of his pupils. We are assured by 
this unimpeachable witness, that Black, about the year 
1759 began to speculate concerning heat ; that the 
result of those speculations was the theory of latent 
heat ; that he publicly taught that theory in the year 
1761 ; but that the experiments which were necessary 
to convince the world of it were not made tiU 1764, 

‘Somuchwashe conYirced also pp. 319, 320; and on the 
of tHs, that he tanght the doc* history of the idea in Blacks 
trine in his lectures in 1761| mind as early as the year 1764, 
before he had made a single ex- see the interesting extracts from 
periment on the subject.’ .... his note-books in Eobison’s ap- 
‘ The requisite experiments were pendix to Blojck^sLeetureSf vol. i. 
first attempted by Dr. Black in pp, 525, 626. 

1764,’ ThoTifison's History of The statement of Br. Thomson 

Chmuiryt rol. i. p. 324, See refers to the completion, or last 
bb2 
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ttoTigli, m I need Hardly add, according to tHe indnc- 
tive metHod, it was a breacb. of all the mles of pHilo- 
sopHy to be satisfied witb tbe tbeory tbree years before 
the experiments were made, and it was a still greater 
breach, not only to be satisfied with it, but to have 
openly promnlgated it as an original and nnqnestion- 
able truth, which explained, in a new manner, the 
economy of the material world. 

The intellect of Black belonged to a class, which, in 
the eighteenth century, was almost universal in Scot- 
land, hut was hardly to he found in England, and which , 
for want of a better word, we are compelled to call 
deductive, though fiiUy admitting that even the most 
deductive min£ have in them a large amount of in- 
duction, since, indeed, without induction, the common 
business of life could not be carried on. But for the pur- 
poses of scientific classification, we may say, that a man 
or an age is deductive, when the favourite process is 
reasoning from principles instead of reasoning to them, 
and when there is a tendency to underrate the value of 
specific experience. That this was the case with the 
illustrious discoverer of latent heat, we have seen, both 
from the nature of the discovery, and from the decisive 
testimony of his friend and pupil. And a further con- 
firmation may be found in the circumstance, that, 
having once propounded his great idea, he, instead of 
instituting a long series of laborious experiments, by 
which it might be verified in its different branches, 
preferred reasoning from it according to the general 
maxims of dialectic; pushing it to its logical conse- 


stage, of til© discovery, namely 
the vaporific combination of heat. 
But from a letter which Black 
wrote to "VYatt in 1780 (Muir- 
head^s Life of Tfait, London, 
1859, p, 303), it appears that 
Thomson has even understated 
the question, and that Black, in- 
stead of first teaching his theory 
in 1761, taught it three years 
earlier, that is, six years before 
tlie dedsive experiments were 
made. * I began/ writes Black, 


‘to give the doctrine of latent heat 
in my lectures at G-lasgow in the 
winter 17 57-68, which, I believe, 
was the first winter of my lec- 
turing there ; or if I did not give 
it that winter, I certainly gave it 
in the 1758-59; and I have de- 
livered it every year since that 
time in my winter lectures, which 
I continued to give at Glasgow 
until winter 1766-67, when J 
began to lecture in Edinburgh.' 


J 
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qxtences, rather than tracking it into regions -where the 
senses might either confirm or refute it?®*' By follow- 
ing this process of thought, he was led to some beau- 
tiM speculations, which are so remote from experience 
that even now, with all the additional resources of our 
knowledge, we camot tell whether they are true or 
false. Of this kind were his -views respecting the 
causes of the preservation of man, whose existence 
-would, he thought, be endangered, except for the power 
which heat possesses of lying latent and unobserved. . 
Thus, for example, when a long and severe -winter was 
foUowed by sudden warmth, it appeared natural that 
the 106 and snow should melt -with corresponding sud- 
denness ; and if this were to happen, the result would 
be such terrible inundations, that it would be hardly 
possible for man to escape from their ravages. Even 
if he escaped, his works, that is, the material products 
of his civilization, would perish. Erom tHs catastrophe | 
nothing saves him but the latent power of heat. Owing 

to this power, directly the ice and snow begin to melt 
at -their s-urface, the heat enters their structure, where 
a large part of it remains in abeyance, and thus losino- 
much of its power, tbe process of Kqnefaction is av- 
rested. This dreadful agent is lulled, and becomes 
donaant. It is weakened at tbe outset of its career, and 
is laid np, as in a storebouse, from wbiob it can after, 
wards emerge, gradually, and with safely to tbe human 
species.^®^ 


And he distinctly states 
that, even in other matters, when 
he did make experiments, their 
object was to confirm theory, and 
not to suggest it. Thus, to give 
one of many instances, in his 
Lectures, voL i. p. 354, he says, 
respecting salts, * When we ex- 
amine the solidity of this reason- 
ing by an experiment, we kaf^e 
the pleasure to find facts agree, 
exactly toith the theory.^ 

See a good summary of 
this idea in JBlacUs Lectures on 
Chemistry, vol. i. p. |18, Con- 


trasting his theory of heat with 
that previously received, he says, 
‘ But, were the ice and snow to 
melt as ^ suddenly as they must 
necessarily do, were the former 
opinion of the action of heat in 
melting them well founded, the 
torrents and inundations would 
be incomparably more irresistible 
and dreadfol. They would tear 
up and sweep away every thing, 
and that so suddenly, that man- 
kind should have great difficulty 
to escape firom their ravages/ 




I'- 
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In this way, as smniner advances, a vast magazine of 
heat is accnm-olatcd, and is preserved in the midst of 
water, where it can do man no injury, since, indeed, his 
senses are unable to feel it. There the heat remains 
buried, until, in the rotation of the seasons, winter 
returns, and the waters are congealed into ice. In the 
process of congelation, that treasury of heat, which had 
been hidden all the summer, reappears ; it ceases to be 
latent ; and now, for the first time, striking the senses 
of man, it tempers, on his behalf, the severity of winter, 
The faster the water freezes, the faster the heat is dis- 
engaged ; so that, by virtue of this great law of nature, 
cold actually generates warmth, and the inclemency of 
every season, though it cannot be hiadered, is softened 
in proportion as the inclemency is more threatening. 

Thus, again, inasmuch as heat becomes latent, and 
fiies fk)m tbe senses, not only when ice is passing into 
water, hnt also when water is passing into steam, we 
find in this latter circumstance, one of the reasons why 
man and other animals can live in the tropics, which, 
but for this, would be deserted. They are constantly 
suffering from the heat which is collected in their 
bodies, and which, considered by itself, is enough to 
destroy them. But this heat causes thirst, and they 
consequently swallow great quantities of fluid, much of 
which exudes through the pores of the skin in the form 
of vapour. And as, according to the theory of latent 
heat, vapour cannot he produced without a vast amount 
of heat being buried within it, such vapour absorbs and 


*** * Dr. Black ^ quickly per- 
ceived the vast importance of 
tkis discovery ; and took a plea- 
sure in laying before Ms students 
a view of the extensive and bene- 
ficial effects of this habitude of 
heat in the economy of nature. 
He made them remark how, hy 
this means, there was accumu- 
lated, during the summer season, 
a vast magazine of heat, which, 
by gradually emerging, during 
congelation, from the water which 


covers the fece of the earth, serves 
to temper the deadly cold of win- 
ter. Were it not for this quan- 
tity of heat, amounting to 145 
degrees, which emerges from 
every particle of water as it 
freezes, and which difiuses itself 
through the atmosphere, the sun 
would no sooner go a few degrees 
to the south of the equator, than 
we should feel all the horrors of 
winter/ JSobison*s Preface to 
Blacks Lectures, vol. i. p. xopfiip 
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Icames off from tlie 'body, tbat wliicb, if left in tlie 
isystem, would proTe fatal. To tbis we must add, tliat, 
fin the tropics, tbe eyaporation of wrater is necessarily 
^rapid, and tbe yaponr wMcb is tbns produced, becomes 
lanotber storebonse of beat, and a vehicle by w^bicb it 
I is removed from tbe earth, and prevented ff’om nndoly 
i^interfering with tbe economy of life.^®^ 

V From these and many other arguments, all of which 


*** As I am writing an accotmt 
of Black's views, and not a criti- 
cism of them, I shall give them, 
without comment, in his own 
words, and in the words of one 
of his pupils. *Here we can 
also trace another magnificent 
train of changes, which are nicely 
accommodated to the wants of 
the inhabitants of this globe. 
In the equatorial regions, the 
oppressive heat of the sun is 
prevented from a destructive ac- 
cumulation by copious evapora- 
tion. The waters, stored with 
their vaporific heat, are thus car- 
ried aloft into the atmosphere, 
till the rarest of the vapour 
reaches the very cold regions of 
the air, which immediately forms 
a small portion of it into a fleecy 
cloud. This also further tem- 
pers the scorching heat by its 
opacity, performing the accept- 
able office of a screen. -From 
thence the clouds are carried to 
the inland countries, to form the 
sources in the mountains, which 
are to supply the numberless 
streams that water the fields. 
And, by the steady operation 
of causes, which are tolerably 
uniform, the greater part of the 
vapours pass on to the circum- 
polar regions, there to descend 
in rains and dews ; and in this 
beneficent conversion into rain, 
by the cold of those regions, each 


particle of steam gives up the 
700 or 800 degrees of heat which 
were latent in it. These are 
immediately diffiised, and soften 
the rigour of those less comfort- 
able climates.’ ... * I am per- 
suaded that the heat absorbed in 
spontaneous evaporation greatly 
contributes to enable animals to 
bear the heat of the tropical cli- 
mates, where the thermometer 
frequently continues to show the 
temperature of the human body. 
Such heats, indeed, are barely 
supportable, and enervate the 
animal, making it lazy a^d indo- 
lent, indulging in tbe most re- 
laxed postures, and avoiding 
every exertion of body or mind. 
The inhabitants are induced to 
drink large draughts of diluting 
liquors, which transude through 
their pores most copiously, car- 
rying off with them a vast deal 
of this troublesome and exhaust- 
ing heat. There is in the body 
itself a continual laboratory, or 
manufacture of heat, and, were 
the surrounding air of such a 
temperature as not to carry it off, 
it would soon accumulate so as 
to destroy life. The excessive 
perspiration, supplied by diluting 
draughts, performs the same 
office as the cold air without the 
tropics, in guarding us from this 
fatal accumulation.’ Mack's Lee- 
iureSj vol. i. pp. xlvi. 214. 
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were so esseatiallj specjulative, and dealt witli sucli 
Mdden processes of nature, tliat eyen now we are not 
justified either in confidentlj admitting them or in 
positivelj denying them, Black was led to that great 
doctrine of the indestmctibiliiy of heat,^^^ which, as I 
have pointed out, has, in its connexion with the inde- 
structibility of force, a moral and social importance 
even superior to its scientific value. Though the 
evidence of which he was possessed was far more scanty 
than what we now have, he, by the reach of Ms com- 
manding intellect, rather than hy the number and 
accuracy of his facts, became so penetrated with a con- 
viction of the stability of physical affairs, that he not 
only applied that idea to the subtle phenomena of heat, 
but, what was much harder to do, he applied it to cases 
in which heat so entirely escapes the senses, that man 
has no cognizance of it, except through the medium of 
the imagination. According to Ms view, heat passes 
through an immense variety of changes, during which 
it appears to be lost ; changes wMch no eye can ever 
• see, which no touch can ever experience, and wMch no 
instrument can ever measure. StM, and in the midst 
of all these changes, it remains intact. Prom it nothing 
can be taken, and to it notMng can be added. In one 
of those fine passages of Ms Lectures, which, badly 
reported as they are,*®^ bear the impress of Ms elevated 
genius, Black, after stating what would probably 
happen, if the total amount of heat existing in the 
world were to be diminished, proceeds to speculate on 
the consequences of its being increased. Were it pos- 


See Ms strong protest 
against tbe notion that heat 
is ever destroyed, in his Lee- 
tur&s^ Yol, i. pp. 125, 126, 164, 
165. 

They were published after 
Ms death from such scanty mate- 
rials, that their editor, Dr. Robi- 
son, says {Jh-eface to MaeJes 
Locturm^ vol. i. p. r.) : * When I 
then entered seriously on the 
task, I found that the notes 


•were (with the exception of per- 
haps a score of lectures) in the 
same imperfect condition that 
they, had been in fiom the be- 
ginning, consisting entirely of 
single leaves of paper, in octavo, 
full of erasions, interlinings, and 
alterations of every kind; so 
that, in many places, it was not 
very certain wMch of sevenil 
notes was tot be chosen.’ 



'On the other hand, were would lose its present form, and 
the heat which at present che- assume that of an elastic Taponr 
rishes and plivens this globe, Hke air; the solid parts of the 
allowed to increase beyond the globe would be melted and con- 
bounds^ at present prescribed to founded together, or mixed with 
it ; beside the destmction of all the air and water in smoke and 
animal and vegetable life, which vapour; and nature wonld return 
would be the immediate and in- to the original chaos.* 
esdtable conse^inence, the water vol i. pp. 246, 247, 







Am ong that class of thiiikers, whose zeal and ability 
are beyond all praise, and to whom we owe almost im- 
boimded obligations, there does undoubtedly exist a 
very strong opinion, that, in their own pursuit, the 
imagination is extremely dangerous, as leading to 
speculations, of which the basis is not yet assured, and 
generating a desire to catch too eagerly at distant 
glimpses before the intermediate ground has been tr^ 
versed. That the imagination has this tendency is 
undeniable. But they who object to it on this account, 
and who would, therefore, divorce poetry from philo- 
sophy, have, I apprehend, taken a too limited view of 
the fonctions of the human mind, and of the manner 
fin which truth is obtained. There is, in poetry, a 
j divine and prophetic power, and an insight into the 
turn and aspect of things, which, if properly nsed, 
would make it the ally of science instead of the enemy. 
By the poet, nature is contemplated oat the side of the 
emotions; by the man of science, on the side of the 
nnderstanding. But the emotions are as much a part 
of us as the understanding ; they are as truthful ; they 
are as likely to be right. Though their view is differ- 
ent, it is not capricious. They obey fixed laws ; they 
follow an orderly and uniform course ; they run in 
sequences ; they have their logic and method of infer- 
ence. Poetry, therefore, is a part of philosophy, simply 
because the emotious are a part of the mind. If the 
man of science despises their teaching, so much the 
worse for him. He has only half his weapons ; his 
arsenal is unfilled. Conquests, indeed, he may make, 
because his native strength may compensate the defects 
of his equipment. But his success would be more 
complete and more rapid, if he were properly famished 
and made ready for the battle. And I cannot but re- 
gard as the worst iatellectual symptom of this great 
country, what I must venture to call the imperfect 
education of physical philosophers, as exhibited both in 
their writings and in their trains of thought. This is 
the more serious, because they, as a body, form the 
most important class in England, whether we look at 
their ability, or at the benefits we have received from 
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tliem, or at the influence they are exercising, and are 
likely to exercise, over the progress of society. It can- 
not, however, be concealed, that they display an inor- 
dinate respect for experiments, an undue love of minute 
detail, and a disposition to overrate the inventors of 
new instmments, and the discoverers of new, hut often 
insignificant, facts. Their predecessors of the seven- 
teenth centnry, by using hypotheses more boldly, and 
by indulging their imagination more frequently, did 
certainly effect greater things, in comparison with the 
then state of knowledge, than our contemporaries, with 
much superior resources, have been able to achieve. 
The magnificent generalizations of Hewton and Harvey 
could never have been completed in an age absorbed in 
one unvarying round of experiments and observations. 
We are in that predicament, that our facts have out- 
stripped our knowledge, and are now encumbering its 
march. The publications of our scientific institutions, 
and of our scientific authors, overflow with minute and 
countless details, which perplex the judgment, and 
which no memory can retain. In vain do we demand 
that they should be generalized, and reduced into order. 
Instead of that, the heap continues to swell. We want 
ideas, and we get more facts. We hear constantly of 
what nature is doing, but we rarely hear of what man is 
thinking. Owing to the indefatigable industry of this and 
the preceding century, we are in possession of a huge 
and incoherent mass of observations, which have been 
stored up with great care, but which, until they are 
connected by some presiding idea, will be utterly use- 
less. The most effective way of turning them to ac- 
count, would be to give more scope to the imagination, 
and incorporate the spirit of* poetry with the spirit of 
science. By this means, our philosophers would double 
their resources, instead of working, as now, maimed, 
and with only half their nature. They fear the imagi- 
nation, on account of its tendency to form hasty 
theories. But, surely, all our faculties are needed in 
the pursuit of truth, and we cannot be justified in dis- 
credjting any part of the human mind. And I can 
hardly doubt, that one of the reasons why we, in 
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Englaiid, made sucli wonderful discoyeries during tlie 
seventeentli centory, was because that centimy was also 
tbe great age of English poetry. The two mightiest 
intellects onr conniiy has produced are Shakspeare 
and ISfewton ; and that Shakspeare should hawe pre- 
ceded K*ewton, was, I believe, no casual or unmeaning 
event. Shakspeare and the poets sowed the seed, 
which Newton and the philosophers reaped. Discarding 
the old scholastic and theological pursuits, they drew 
attention to nature, and thus became tbe real founders 
of all natural science. They did even more than this. 
They first impregnated the mind of England with bold 
and lofty conceptions. They taught the men of their 
generation to crave after the unseen. They taught 
them to pine for the ideal, and to rise above the visible 
world of sense. In this way, by cnltivating the 
emotions, they opened one of the paths which lead to 
truth. The impetus which they communicated, sur- 
vived their own day, and, like all great movements, 
was felt in every department of thought. But now it 
is gone ; and, unless I am greatly mistaken, physical 
science is at present suffering from its absence. Since 
the seventeenth century, we have had no poet of the 
highest order, though Shelley, had he lived, would 
perhaps have become one. He had something of that 
burning passion, that sacred fire, which kindles the 
soul, as though it came fresh from the altar of the 
gods. But he was cut off in his early prime, when his 
splendid genius was still in its dawn. If we except his 
immature, though marvellous, efforts, we may assuredly 
say, that, for nearly two hundred years, England has 
produced no poetry which hears those unmistakable 
marks of inspiration which we find in Spenser, in 
Shakspeare, and in Milton. The result is, that we, 
separated by so long an interval from those great 
feeders of the imagination, who nurtured our ancestors, 
and being unable to enter fully into tbe feelings of 
poets, who wrote when nearly all opinions, and, there- 
fore, nearly all forms of emotion, were veiy different to 
what they now are, cannot possibly sympathize with 
those immortal productions so closely as their contem- 
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poraries did. Tbe noble EngHsli poetr j of tlie sixteenth 
and seTenteenth centuries is read more than ever, but 
it does not colour our thoughts ; it does not shape our 
understandings, as it shaped the understandings of our 
forefathers. Between us and them is a chasm, which 
■we cannot entirely bridge. W e are so far removed from 
the associations amid which those poems were com- 
posed, that they do not flash upon us -with that reality 
and distinctness of aim, which they would have done, 
had we lived when they were written. Their garb is 
strange, and belongs to another time. hTot merely 
their dialect and their dress, but their very complexion 
and their inmost sentiments, tell of bygone days, of 
which we have no firm hold. There is, no doubt, a 
certain ornamental culture, which the most highly 
educated persons receive from the literature of the past, 
and by which they sometimes refine their taste, and 
sometimes enlarge their ideas. But the real culture of 
a great people, that which supplies each generation . 
with its principal strength, consists of what is learnt 
from the generation immediately preceding. Though 
we are often unconscious of the process, we build nearly 
all our conceptions on the basis recognized by those 
who went just before us. Our closest contact is, not 
with our forefathers, but with our fathers. To them 
we are linked by a genuine affinity, which, being spon- 
taneous, costs us no effort, and from which, indeed, we 
cannot escape. We inherit their notions, and modify 
them, just as they modified the notions of their prede- 
cessors. At each successive modification, something 
is lost and something is gained, until, at length, the 
original -type almost disappears. Therefore it is, that 
ideas entertained several generations ago, bear about 
the same relation to us, as ideas preserved in a foreign 
literature. In both cases, the ideas may adorn our 
knowledge, hut they are never so thoroughly incorpo- 
rated with our minds, as to be the knowledge itself. 
The assimilation is incomplete, because the sympathy 
is incomplete. We have now no great poets ; and our, 
poverty in this respect is not compensated by the fact, 
that we once bad them, and that we may, and do, read 
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their Trorks. The moTement has gone by ; the chann 
is broken ; the bond of nnion, though not cancelled, is 
seriously weakened. Hence, our age, great as it is, and, 
in nearly all respects, greater than any the world has 
yet seen, has, notwithstanding its large and generous 
sentiments, its unexampled toleration, its love of liberty, 
and its profuse, and almost reckless, charity, a certain 
material, unimaginative, and unheroic character, which 
haa made several observers tremble for the future. 
So far as I can understand our present condition, I do 
not participate in these fears, because I believe that the 
good we have already gained, is beyond all comparison 
greater than what we have lost. But that something 
has been lost, is unquestionable. We have lost much 
of that imagination, which, though, in practical life, it 
often misleads, is, iu speculative Hfe, one of the highest 
of all qualities, being suggestive as well as creative. 
Even practically, we should cherish it, because the 
commerce of the affections mainly depends on it. It 
is, however, declining ; while, at the same time, the 
increasing refinement of society accustoms us more and 
more to suppress our emotions, lest they should be 
disagreeable to others. And as the play of the 
emotions is the chief study of the poet, we see, in this 
circumstance, another reason which makes it difficult 
to rival that great body of poetry which our ancestors 
possessed. Therefore, it is doubly incumbent oh phy- 
sical philosophers to cultivate the imagination. It is a 
duty they owe to their own pursuits, which would be 
enriched and invigorated by such an enlargement of 
their resources. It is also a duty which they owe to 
society in general ; since they, whose intellectual influ- 
ence is already greater than that of any other class, and 
whose authority is perceptibly on the increase, might 
have power enough to correct the most serious defi- 
ciency of the present age, and to make ns some amends 
for our inability to produce such a splendid imaginative 
literature as that which our forefathers created, and in 
wliich the choicest spirits of the seventeenth centuiy 
did, if I may so say, dwell and have their being. 

If, therefore, Black had done nothing more than set 
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the example of a great physical philosoplier giving free 
scope to the imagination, he would have conferred 
upon ns a boon, the magnitude of which it is not easy 
to overrate. And it is very remarkable, that, before he 
died, that department of inorganic physics, which he 
cnitivated with such success, was taken np by another 
eminent Scotchman, who pursued exactly the same 
plan, though with somewhat inferior genius. I allude, 
of course, to lieslie, whose researches on heat are well 
known to those who are occupied with this subject ; 
while, for our present purpose, they are chiefly interest- 
ing as illustrating that peculiar method which, in the 
eighteenth century,‘seemed essential to the Scotch mind* 
About thirty years after Black propounded his fa- 
mous theory of heat, LesHe began to investigate the 
same topic, and, in 1804, published a special dissertation 
upon itA^^ In that work, and in some papers in his 
Treatises on Fliilosophj^ are contained his views, several 
of which are now known to he inaccurate,*** though 
some are of sufficient value to mark an epoch in the 
history of science. Such was his generalization respect- 
ing the connexion between the radiation of heat, and 
its reflection ; bodies which reflect it most, radiating it 
least, and those which radiate it most, reflecting it 
least. Such, too, was another wide conclusion, which 
the best inquirers have since confirmed, namely, that, 
while heat is radiating from a body, the intensity of 
each ray is as the sine of the angle which it mies 
with the surface of that body. 

These were important steps, and they were the 
result of experiments, preceded by large and judicious 


Mr, Kapier, in his Memoirs 
of Leslie^ pp. 16, 17 (prefixed to 
Leslies Treatises on Philosophy, 
Edinb. 1838), says, that he 'com- 
posed the hulk of his celebrated 
work on Heat in the years 1801 
and 1802;’ hut that, in 1793, 
he propounded * some of its theo- 
retical opinions, as well as the 
germs of its discoveries.’ It ap- 
pears, however, from his own 


statement, that he was making 
experiments on heat, at all 
events, as early as 1791. See 
Leslies MxperiTnmtal Inquiry 
into the Nature and Propagation 
of Heat, liOndon, 1804, p, 409. 

Eor spedmens of some of 
his most indefensible specula- 
tions, see Leslies Treedises on 
PMlosoghyt pp. 38, 43. 
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liypotheses. In relation, lioweyer, to tlie economy of 
natnre, considered as a wtole, tliey are of small account 
in comparison witli wliat Leslie effected towards consoli- 
dating tlie great idea of Hglit and heat being identical, 
and thus preparing his contemporaries for that theory 
of the interchange of forces, which is the capital in- 
teilectnal achievement of the nineteenth century. But 
it is iuteresting to observe, that, with all his ardonr,- 
he could not go beyond a certain length. He was so 
hampered by the material tendencies of Ms time, that 
he could not bring Mmself to conceive heat as a purely 
supersensual force, of wMch temperature was the exter- 
nal manifestation.^*^ For this, the age was barely ripe. 
We accordingly find him asserting, that heat is an 
elastic fluid, extremely subtle, but stiff a fluid. His 
real merit was, that, notwithstanding the difficulties 
which beset Ms path, he firmly seized the great truth, 
jjiat there is no fundamental difference between light 
and heat. As he puts it, each is merely a metamor- 
phosis of the other. Heat is light in complete repose. 
Light is heat in rapid motion. Directly light is com- 
bined with a body, it becomes heat; but when it is 
thrown off from that body, it again becomes light. 

- Whether tMs is true or false, we caimot tell ; and 
many years, perhaps many generations, will have to 
elapse before we shall be able to tell. But the service 
rendered by Leslie is quite independent of the accuracy 



I®® Though he clearly dlstm- 
^shes bet-vreeu the two. * It 
is almost superfiuous to remark, 
that the term heat is of am- 
biguous import, deuotang either a 
certain sensation, or the external 
cause which excites it* Leslie mi 
Accjf. p. 137. ^ 

*Heat is an elastic fiuid 
extremely subtle and aetwe.* 
Leslie mi iTeuc, p. 15D. At p. 
31, ‘calorific and ffigorifid fluid.* 
See also pp. 143, 144; and the 
attempt to meastire its elasticity, 
in pp. 177, 178. 


‘ Heat is only light in the 
state of combination.* Leslie on 
Beat, p. 1 62. ‘ Heat in the state 
of emission constitutes light.’ p. 
174. ‘It is, therefore, the same 
subtle matter, that, according to 
its different modes of existence, 
constitutes either heat or light. 
Projected with rapid celerity, it 
forms light ; in the state of com- 
bination with bodies it acts as 
heat.’ p. 188. See also p. 403, 
‘different states of the same 
identical substance.* 
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of liis opinion, as to tlie manner in -whicli liglit and lieat 
are interchanged. That they are interchanged, is the 
essential and paramount idea. And we must remember, 
that he made this idea the basis of his researches, at a 
peiiod when some very important facts, or, I should 
rather say, some very conspicuous facts, were opposed 
to it ; while the main facts which favoured it were still 
imknown. When he composed his work, the analogies 
between light and heat, with which we are now ac- 
quainted, had not been discovered; no one being aware, 
that double reh^ction, polarization, and other cnrions 
properties, are common to both. To grasp so wide a 
truth in the face of such obstacles, was a rare stroke of 
sagacity. But, on account of the obstacles, the inductive 
mind of England refused to receive the truth, as it was 
not generalized from a survey of all the facts. And 
lieslie, nnfoitunately for himself, died too soon to enjoy 
the exquisite pleasure of witnessing the empirical corro- 
boration of his doctrine by direct experiment, although 
he clearly perceived that the march of discovery, in 
reference to polarization, was leading the scientific 
world to a point, of which his keen eye had discerned 
the nature, when, to others, it was an almost invisible 
speck, dim in the distant ^ ^ 

In regard to the metho3aa^ted by Leslie, he as- 
sures ns, that, in assuming the principles from which 
he reasoned, he derived great aid from poetry ; for he ^ 
knew that the poets are, after their own maimer, con- 
summate observers, and that their united observations ' 
form a treasury of truths, which are nowise inferior to 
the truths of science, and of which science must either 
avail herself, or else suffer jS’cm neglecting them.^®® To 


In 1814, that is ten years 
after his great work was pub- 
lished, and about twenty years 
after it was begun, be writes 
from Paris : *My book on beat is 
better known* here ‘than in 
England. I was even reminded 
of some passages in it which in 
England were considered as fan- 
ciful, but which the recent dis- 
YOL. IIX, 0 (3 


coveries on the polarity of light 
have confirmed.’ Naput^s Me- 
moirs of Leslie, p. 28, prefixed to 
Leslie 8 FhUosopkical Freaiises, 
edit. Edinb. 1838. L^lie died 
in 1832 (p. 40) ; and the decisive 
experiments of Porbes and Mel- 
lonx were made between 1834 
and 1836, 

^ ‘OChe easiest modeof con- 
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a.pply tlieso trntlis rightly, and to fit them to the 
exigencies of physical inquiry, is, no doubt, a most diffi- 
cult task, since it involves nothing less than holding 
the balance between the conflicting claims of the emo- 
tions and the understanding. Like all great enter- 
prises, it is full of danger, and, if under&ken by an 
ordinary mind, wonld certainly fail. But there are two 
circumstances which make it less dangerous in our 
time, than in any earlier period. The first circumstance 
is, th&t the supremacy of the human understanding, 
and iiB right to judge all theories for itself, is now more 
generally admitted than ever; so that there can be 
little fear of our leaning to the opposite side, and 
allowing poetry to encroach on science. The other 
circumstance is, that our knowledge of the laws of 
nature is much greater than that possessed by any 
previous age; and there is, consequently, less risk of 
the imagination leading us into error, inasmuch as we 
have a largo number of well-ascertaiaed truths, which 
we can confront with every specnlation, no matter how 
plausible or ingenious it may appear. 

Ou both these grounds, LesHe was, I apprehend, 
justified in taking the course which he did. At all 
events, it is certain, that, by following it, he came 
nearer than wonld otherwise have been possible, to the 
conceptions of the most advanced scientific thinkers 


ceiving tlie subject, is to consider 
the beat that permeates all bodies, 
and unites with them in various 
proportions, as merely the subtle 
Suid of light in a state of com- 
bination, When forcibly dis- 
charged, or suddenly elicited 
from any substance, it again re- 
sumes its radiant splendour.* . . . 
* The same notion was embraced 
by the poets, and gives sublimity 
to their finest odes,’ , .. ‘Those 
poetical images which have de- 
scended to our own times, were 
hence founded on a dose obser- 
vation of nature. Modem phi- 


losophy need not disdain to adopt 
them, and has only to expand 
and reduce to precision the ori- 
ginal conceptions.* Leslies Trea- 
tises on ThUosoph^^ pp. 308, 309, 
Again, at p. 416 : ‘ This is not 
the first occasion in which we 
have to admire, through the veil 
of poetical imageay, the sagacity 
and penetration of those early 
sages. It would be weakness to 
expect nice conclusions in the 
infancy of science ; but it is arro- 
gant presumption to regard all 
the efforts of unaided genius with 
disdain.* 
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of our day. He distinctly roc**)gTiized tliat, in the 
material world, there is neither break nor pause ; so 
that wliat we call the divisions of nature have no 
existence, except in our minds. He was even 
almost prepared to do away with that imaginary dif. 
ference between the organic and inorganic world, which 
still tronbles many of onr physicists, and prevents them 
from comprehending the nnity and nninterrapted march 
of afiairs. They, with their old notions of inanimate 
matter, are nnable to see that all matte is living, and 
that what we term death is a mere expression by which 
we signify a fresh form of life. Towards this conclu- 
sion, all onr knowledge is now converging ; and it is 
certainly no small merit in Leslie, that he, sixty years 
ago, when really comprehensive views, embracing the 
whole creation, were scarcely known among scientific 
men, should have strongly insisted that all forces are of 
the same kind, and that we have no right to distinguish 
between them, as if some were living, and others were 
dead.^^^ 

We owe much to him, by whom such views were 
advocated. But they were then, and in a certain, 
though far smaller degree, they are now, so out of the 
domain of physical experience, that Leslie never could 
have obtained them by generalizing in the way which 
the inductive philosophy enjoins. His great work on 
heat was executed, as well as conceived, on the opposite 
plan ; and his prejudices on this point were so strong, 

^ "We slionld recollect that, Baps find, tBat this prejudice, 
in all her productions, ligature like many others, has some sem- 
exhibits a chain of perpetual blance of truth; and that even 
gradation, and that the system- dead or inorganic substances 
atic divisions and limitations must, in their recondite arrange- 
are entirely artificial, and de- ments, exert such varying ener- 
signed merely to assist the gies, a,nd so 7z^e sensatim itsel// 
memory and facilitate our eon- as if fully unveiled to onr eyes, 
ceptions.’ Leslie on Heat, could not fail to strike us with 

* All forces are radically of wonder and surprise.’ 
the same kind, and the distinc- Mr. Kapier, in his Life of 

tion of them into living a.nd dead Leslie, p. 17, says of it, very 
is not grounded on just pnn- grvaely, * Its hypotheses are not 
cvplesf Leslie on Heat, -g. IZZ, warranted by the sober maxims 
Compare p. 299 : * We shall per- of inductive logic.* 
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tJmt we are assured li j liis biograplier, that he would 
allow no merit to Bacon, wbo organised i^hie inductive 
method into a system, and to whose authority we in 
England pay a willing, and I had almost said a servile^ 
homage, 

Another curious illustration of the sMll with which 
the Scotch mind, when once possessed of a principle, 
worked from it deductively, appears in the geological 
speculations of Hutton, late in the eighteenth century. 
It is well known, that the two great powers which have 
altered the condition of our planet, and made it what it 
is, are fire and water. Each has played so considemble 
a part, that we can hardly measure their relative im- 
portance. Judging, however, from the present appear- 
ance of the crust of the earth, there is reason to believe, 
that the older rocks are chiefiy the result of fusion, and 
that the younger are aqueous deposits. It is, therefore, 
not unlikely, that, in the order in which the energies of 
nature have unfolded themselves, fire preceded water, 
and was its necessary precnrsor.^®® But, all that we 


i«7 < iSTotwithstaiidin^ the con- 
trary testimony, explicitly re- 
corded by the founders of the 
English experimental school, he 
denied ail merit and influence to 
the immortal delineator of the 
inductive logic.' J!fajpier's Life 
of Leslie^ p. 42. 

The supposition, that vol- 
canic agencies were formerly 
more potent than they are now, 
is by no means inconsistent with 
the scientific doctrine of uni- 
formity, though it is generally 
considered to be so. It is one 
thing to assert the uniformity of 
natural laws ; it is quite another 
thing to assert the uniformity of 
natural causes. Heat may once 
have produced far greater effects 
than it can do at present, and 
yet the laws of nature he un- 
changed, and the order and se- 
quence cff events nnbroken. What 


I would venture to suggest to 
geologists is, that they have not 
taken sufficiently into accoimt 
the theory of the interchange of 
forces, which seems to offer a 
solution of at least part of the 
problem. For, by that theory, 
a large portion of the heat which 
formerly existed may have been 
metamorphosed into other forces, 
such as light, chemical affinity, 
and gravitation. The increase of 
these forces consequent on the 
diminution of heat, would have 
facilitated the consolidation of 
matter; and until such forces 
possessed a certain energy, water, 
which afterwards became so pro- 
minent, could not have been 
formed. If the power of chemical 
affinity, for instance, were much 
weaker than it is, water would 
assuredly resolve itself into its 
component gases. Without wish- 
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are as yet justified in asserting is, that these iirt> 
causes, the igneous and the aqueous, were in full opera* 
tion long before man existed, and are still busiij work- 
ing. Perhaps they are preparing another change in our 
habitation, suitable to ne%v forms of life, as superior to 
man, as man is superior to the beings who occupied the 
earth before bis time. Be this as it may, fire and water 
are the two most important and most general principles 
with which geologists are concerned ; and though, on 
a superficial view, each is extremely destructive, it is 
certain that they can really destroy nothing, but can 
only decompose and recompose ; shifting the arrange- 
ments of nature, but leaving nature herself intact. 
Whether one of these elements "will ever again get the 
upper hand of its opponent, is a speculation of extreme 
interest. For, there is reason to suspect, that, at one 
period, fire was more active than water, and that, at 
another period, water was more active than fire. That 
they are engaged in incessant warfare, is a fact with 
“which geologists are perfectly familiar, though, in this, as 
in many other cases, the poets were the first to discern the 
truth. To the eye of the geologist, water is constantly 
labouring to reduce all the inequalities of the earth to 

ing to lay too much stress on this opposes to the * ximformi- 
this speculation, I submit it to tarians,* apply merely to those 
the consideration of competent "who take for granted that each 
judges, because I am cominced force has always been eq^ually 
that any hypothesis, not ab- powerful: they do not affect 
solutely inconsistent with the those who suppose that it is only 
known laws of nature, is pre- the aggregate of force which re- 
ferable to that dogma of inter- mains unimpaired. Though the 
ference, which what may be distribution of forces may be 
called the miraculous school of altered, their gross amount is 
geologists wish to foist upon us, not susceptible of change, so far 
in utter ignorance of its incom- as the highest conceptions of our 
patibility with the conclusions actual science extend. Gonse- 
of the most advanced minds in quently, there is no need for 
other departments of thought. us to believe that, in different 
The remarks in Sir Roderick periods, the intensity of causation 
Murchison’s great work varies; though we may believe 

Ijondon, 1854, pp. 475, 476) on that some one agent, such as 
the * grander intensity of former heat, had at onetime more energy 
causation,’ and on the difficulty than it has ever had since. 
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a single leYel ; wHle fire, with its volcanic action, is 
equally busy in restoring those inequalities, by throwing 
up matter to the surface, and in various ways disturbing 
the crust of the globe. And as the beauty of the 
material world mainly depends on that irregularity of 
aspect, without which scenery would have presented no 
variety of form, and but little variety of colour, we 
shall, I think, not be guilty of too refined a subtlety, if 
we say that fire, by saving us from the monotony to 
which water would have condemned us, has been the 
remote cause of that development of the imagination 
which has given us our poetry, our painting, and our 
sculpture, and has thereby not only wonderfully in- 
creased the pleasures of life, but has imparted to the 
human mind a completeness of function, to which, in 
the absence of such a stimulus, it could not have 
attained. 

When geologists began to study the laws according 
to which fire and water had altered the structure of the 
earth, two different courses were open to them, namely, 
the inductive aud the deductive. The deductive plan 
•was to compute the probable consequences of fire and 
water, by reasoning from the sciences of thermotics 
and hydrodynamics ; tracking each element by an inde- 
pendent line of argument, and afterwards coordinating 
into a single scheme the results which had been sepa- 
rately obtained. It would then only remain to inquire, 
how far this imaginary scheme harmonized with the 
actual state of things ; and if the discrepancy between 


*The great agents of ckange 
in the inorganic world may be 
diTided into two principal classes, 
the aqueous and the igneous. 
To the aqueous belong rain, 
rivers, torrents, springs, cur- 
rents, and tides ; to the igneous, 
volcanos and earthquakes. Both 
these classes are instruments of 
decay as well as of reproduction ; 
but|they may also be regarded 
as antagonist forces. Bor the 
aqueous agents arc incessantly 


labouring to reduce the in- 
equalities of the earth’s surface 
to a level ; while the igneous are 
equally active in restoring the 
unevenness of the external crust, 
partly by heaping up new matter 
in certain localities, and partly 
by depressing one portion, and 
forcing out another, of the earth’s 
envelope.’ LyelVs Frinciples of 
Geology^ 9th ^it., London, 1853, 
p. 198. 
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tiie ideal and the actual were not greater tlian niigM 
fairly be expected from tbe pertnrbations prodnced by 
other causes, the ratipcinaMon^ wonld be complete, and 
geology wonid, in’^s'morganio department, become a 
deductive science. That onr knowledge is ripe for 
snch a process, I am far, indeed, from supposing; but 
this is the path which a dednctive mind would take, so 
far as it was able. On the other hand, an indnctiye 
mind, instead of beginning with fire and water, wotdd 
begin with the effects which fire and water had pro- 
duced, and would first study these two agents, not in 
their own separate sciences, but in their united action 
as exhibited on the crust of the earth. An inquirer of 
this sort would assume, that the best way of arriving 
at truth would be to proceed from effects to causes, 
observing what had actually happened, and rising 
from the complex results up to a knowledge of the 
simple agents, by whose power the results have been 
brought about. 

If the reader has followed the train of thought 
which I have endeavoured to establish in this chap- 
ter, and in the first volume, he will be prepared to 
expect that when, in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, geology was first seriously studied, the 
inductive plan of proceeding from effects to causes 
became the favourite one in England; while the deduc- 
tive plan of proceeding from causes to effects, was 
adopted in Scotland and in Grermany. And such was 
really the case. It is generally admitted, that, in 
England, scientific geology owes its origin to William 
Smith, whose mind was singularly averse to system, 
and who, believing that the best way of understanding 
former causes was to study present effects, occupied 
himself, between the years 1790 and 1815, in a labo- 
rious examination of different strata. Li 1815, he, 


Dr. Whewell, compariiig 
Mm with Ills great German con- 
temporary, 'Werner, says, ‘In the 
German, considering him as a 
geologist, the ideal element pre- 
dominated.’ .... * Of a yei’j 


different temper and character 
was William Smith, Ko literary 
cultivation of his youth awoke in 
him the speeidatm love of w- 
meif^ and sffstmn; hut a singular 
clearness and precision of the 


I 
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after traYcrsmg tha -wliole of England on foot, pnb- 
lislied tbe first complete geological map wMcli ever 
appeared, and tfins took t£e first great step towards 
accumulating tlio materials for an inductive generaliza- 
tion.*^^ In 180?, and, therefore, before he had brought 
his arduous task to an end, there was formed in London 
the Geological Society, the express object of which, we 
are assured, was, to observe the condition of the earth, 
but by no means to generalize the causes which had 
produced that condition. *7* The resolntion was, per- 
haps, a wise one. At all events, it was highly charac- 
teristic of the sober and patient spirit of the English 
intellect. With what energy and unsparing toil it has 
been executed, and how the most eminent members of 
the Geological Society have, in the pursuit of truth, 
not only explored every part of Europe, but examined 
the shell of the earth in America and in iMorthem Asia, 
is well known to all who are interested in these matters ; 


classifying power, whieh he pos- British rocks.* JjydV 
sessed as a native talent, was of Geology, p. 68. Geological 
exercised and developed by ex- maps of parts of England had, 
actly those geological facts among however, been published before 
which his philosophical task lay.* 1815. See Conybeare on Geo- 
. . . * We see great vividness of logy, in Second Bejport of the 
thought and activity of mind, British Association, p. 373. 
unfolding itself exactly in pro- ‘ A great body of new data 

portion to the facts with which "were required; and the Geolo- 
ii had to deal! ... ‘Sedates gical Society of London, founded 
his attempts to discriminate and in 1807, conduced greatly to the 
connect strata from the year attainment of this desirable end. 
1790. Wkew^^s ffmtory cf the To multiply and record observe- 
Inductive Sciences, London, 1847, tions, and patiently to await the 
vol. iii. pp. 562-664. result at some future period, was 

‘ The execution of his map the object proposed by them ; 
w^s completed in 1816, and re- and it was their favonrite maxim, 
mains a lasting monnment of that the time was not yet come 
original talent and extraordinary for a general system of geology, 
perseverance ; for he had ex- but that ail must be content for 
plored the whole cotmtry on foot many years to be exclusively en- 
without the guidance of previous gaged in furnishing materials for 
observers, or the aid of fellow- future generalizations.* LyelFs 
labourers, and had succeeded in Principles of Geology, p. 59. 
throwing into natural divisions Compare BkhardsotiU Geology^ 
the whole complicated series of 1851, p. 40, 
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nor can it be denied, that tbe great works of Ljell and 
Mnrcbison prove that tbe men wbo are capable of 
sncb laborious enterprises, are also capable of the stdl 
more difficult acbievement of generalizing tbeir facts 
and refining tbem into ideas. They did not go as 
mere observers, but they went with the noble object 
of making their observations subservient to a discovery 
of the laws of nature. That was their aim ; and all 
honour be to them for it. Still, it is evident, that 
their process is essentially inductive ; it is a procedure 
from the observation of complex phenomena, up to the 
elements to which those phenomena are owing ; it is, 
in other words, a study of natural effects, in order to 
learn the operation of natural causes, 

Yery different was the process in Germany and 
Scotland. In 1787, that is, only three years before 
William Smith began his labours, Werner, by his work 
on the classification of mountains, laid the foundation 
of the German school of geology.^^^ His influence 
was immense ; and among his pupils we find the names 
of Mohs, Raumer, and Von Buch, and even that of 
Alexander Humboldt. But the geological theory 
which he propounded, depended entirely on a chain of 
argument from cause to effect. He assumed, that all 
the great changes through which the earth had passed, 
were due to the action of water. Taking this for 
granted, he reasoned deductively from premisses with 
which hjs knowledge of water supplied him. Without 
entering into details respecting his system, it is enough 
to say, that, according to it, there was originally one 
vast and primeval sea, which, in the course of time, 
deposited the primiti'p , i^ocks. The base of all was 
granite; then gneiss f 'amd others followed in |heir 





granite; then gneiss others followed in their 

Cuvier, in his Life of Yer- nne autre branche de la science 
ner, says (Bio^raphie Universclle, qu’il appelle G-6ognosie. II en 
Tol. li. pp. 376, 377), ‘La con- presenta les premieres bases en 
naissance des positions respec- 1787, dans un petit ecrit intitule 
tives des min&’aux dans la “ Classification et description des ^ t ‘ ' 
croute du globe, et ce qne Ton Montagnes.” ' , 

pent enconclnrerelativementaiirc 
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tpoqnes de le\u* origine, fonnent Inductive Bsimoesy vol iii. p. ^p67. 
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order. In the bosom of the water, which at first 
was tranquil, agitations gradualljarose, which, destroy- 
ing part of the earliest deposits, gave birth to new 
rocks, formed out of their rains. The stratified thus 
succeeded to the unstratified, and something like 
variety was established. Then came another period, 
in which the face of the waters, instead of being merely 
agitated, was convulsed by tempests, and, amid their 
play and collision, life was generated, and plants and 
animals sprang into existence. The vast solitude was 
slowly peopled, the sea gradually retired ; and a foun- 
dation was laid for that epoch, during which man en- 
tered the scene, bringing with him the rudiments of 
order and of social improvement.^^® 

These were the leading views of a system which, we 
must remember, exercised great sway in the scientific 
world, and won over to its side minds of considerable 
power. Erroneous and far-fetched though it was, it 
had the merit of calling attention to one of the two 
chief principles which have determined the present 
condition of onr planet. It had the further merit of 
provoking a controversy, which was eminently service- 

I able to the interests of truth. For, the great enemy 
of knowledge is not error, but inertness. All that we 
want is discussion, and then we are sure to do well, no 


I 
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* Une mer tmiverselle et 
tranquille depose en grandes 
masses les roehes primitives, 
roches netteraent cristaHisees, oti 
domine d'ahord la silice. Le 
granit fait la base de tout; au 
granit suecMe le gneiss, qui n’est 
quhiii granit eommen 9 ant a se 
feuilleter.* , . , ‘ Bes agitations 
intestines du liquide d4truisent 
line partie de ees premiers depots ; 
de nouvelles roehes se forment 
de leurs debris r4unis par des 
cimens. C’est parmi ces tem- 
petes quenait la vie.* . , . *Les 
caux. de nouveau tranquiliis^es, 


mais dont le contenu a change, 
d4posent des couches moins 
4paisses et plus variees, oh les 
debris des corps vivans s’accu- 
mulent successivement dans im 
ordre non moins fixe que celui des 
roches qui les contiennent. En- 
fin, la derniere retraite des eaux 
repand sur le continent d’im- 
menses alluvions de mati^res 
meubles, premiers sieges de la 
vegetation, de la culture et de la 
sociability.’ Elogede Werner ^ in 
Cuvier i Becucil des Eloges Sisteh 
rigiics, vol. ii. pp, 321-323. 
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matter what our Munders maj be. One error conflicts 
with another; each destroys its oppondht, and truth is 
. evolred. This is the course of the hnman mind, and 
' it is from this point of view that the authors of new 
: ideas, the proposers of new contriTances, and the ori- 
^ginators of new heresies, are benefactors of their 
. species. Whether they are right or wrong, is the least 
I part of the question. They tend to excite the mind ; 

5 they open np the faculties ; they stimulate ns to fresh 
i inquiry; they place old subjects under new aspects; 
I they &sturb the puhlio sloth; and they interrupt, 

I rudely, but with most salutary effect, that lo?e of 
routine, which, by inducing men to go grovelling on 
in the ways of their ancestors, stands m the path of 
every improvement, as a constant, an outlying, and, 
too often, a fatal obstacle. 

The method adopted hy Werner was evidently de- 
ductive, since he argued from a supposed cause, and 
reasoned from it to the effects. £i that cause, he 
found his major premiss, and thence he worked down- 
wards to his conclusion, until he reached the world of 
sense and of reality. He trusted in his one great idea, 
and he handled that idea with consummate skill. On 
that very account, did he pay less attention to existing 
facts. Had he chosen, he, like other men, could have 
collected them, and subjected them to an inductive 
generalization. But he preferred the opposite path. 
To reproach him with this is irrational ; for, in his 
journey after truth, he chose one of the only two roads 
which are open to the human mind. In England, in- 
deed, we are apt to take for granted that one road is 
infinitely preferable to the other. It maybe so; but 
on this, as on many other subjects, assertions are cur- 
rent which have never been proved. At all events, 
Werner was so satisfied with his method, that he would 
not be at the pains of examining the position of rocks 
and their strata, as they are variously exhibited in 
different countries; he did not even explore his own 
country, hut, confining himself to a corner of Ger- 
many, he began and completed his celebrated system, 
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witHoxit inTestigatmg the facts on which, according to 
the inductive method, that system should have been 
bailt.^"® 

Exactly the same process, on the same subject, and 
at the same time, was going on in Scotland. Hutton, 
who was the founder of Scotch geology, and who, in 
1788, published his Theanj of the Earthy conducted the 
inquiry just as Werner did ; though, when he began 
his speculations, he had no knowledge of what Werner 
was doing. The only difference between them was, 
that while Werner reasoned from tlie agency of water, 
Hutton reasoned from the agency of tire. The cause 
of this may, I think, be explained. Hutton lived in a 
country where some of the most important laws of 
heat had, for the first time, been generalized, and where 
consequently, that department of inorganic physics had 
acquired great reputation. It was natural for a Scotch- 
man to take more than ordinary interest in a subject 
in which Scotland had been so successful, and had ob- 
tained so much fame. We need not, therefore, wonder 
that Hutton, who, like all men, felt the intellectual 


* If ife be tme that delivery 
be tbe first, second, and third 
requisite in a popular orator, it 
is no less certain that to travel 
is of first, second, and third im- 
portance to those who desire to 
ongiuate just and comprehensive 
views concerning the structure of 
our globe. Kow, Werner had 
not travelled to distant coun- 
tries : he had merely explored a 
small portion of Germany, and 
conceived, and persuaded others to 
believe, that the whole surface of 
our planet, and all the mountain 
chains in the world, were made 
after the model of his own pm- 
vince.^ , . . ‘It now appears that 
he had misinterpreted many of 
the most important appearances 
even in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Preyberg. Thus, 


for example, within a day’s jour- 
ney of his school, the porphyry, 
called by him primitive, has been 
found not only to send forth 
veins, or dykes, through strata 
of the coal formation, but to 
overlie them in mass.’ LyeUs 
Principles of Geology, p. 47. 

Though Hutton’s Theory of 
the Earth was first published in 
1788, the edition of 1795, which 
is the one I have used, contains 
a great number of additional 
illustrations of his views, and was 
evidently re-written. But the 
main features are the same ; and 
we learn from his friend, Play- 
fair, that ‘the great outline of 
Ms system ’ was completed ‘ se- 
veral years* before 1788. Life 
of Hutton, in Playfair's Worh, 
vol. iv. p. 50, Edinburgh, 1822. 
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bent of the time in which, he lived, should have yielded 
to an inflnence of which he was, perhaps, nnconscious. 
In obedience to the general mental habits of Ms coun- 
try he adopted the deductive method. In further 
obedience to the more special circumstances connected 
with his own immediate pursuits, he gathered the 
principles from which he reasoned from a study of fire, 
instead of gathering them, as Werner did, from a study 
of water. 

Hence it is, that, in the history of geology, the fol- 
lowers of Werner are known as Heptumsi®, and those of 
Hutton as Plutonists.^^® And these terms represent the 
only difference between the two great masters. In the 
most important points, namely their method, they were 
entirely agreed. Both were essentially one-sided ; both 
paid a too exclusive attention to one of the two prin- 
cipal agents wMch have altered, and are still altering, 
the crust of the earth ; both reasoned from those agents, 
instead of reasoning to them; and both constructed 
their system without sufficiently studying the actual and 
existing facts ; committing, in tMs respect, an error 
wMch the English geologists were the first to rectify. 

As I am writing a history, not of science, but of 
scientific method, I can only briefly glance at the 
nature of those services wMch Hutton rendered to 
geology, and which are so considerable, that his system 
has been called its present basis, TMs, however, is 
too strongly expressed; for, though Hutton was far 
from denying the influence of water, he did not 
concede enough to it, and there is a tendency among 
several geologists to admit that the system of Werner 


Kirwan appears to have 
been tbe first who called Hutton’s 
theory * the Plutonic System.* 
See Elmtratims of the Buitonian 
Theory j in Mayfair's Works, vol 
i. p. 1*45. On the distinction be- 
tween Neptunists andPlutonists, 
see the same work, pp. 504, 505. 

* Has not only supplanted 
that of Werner, but has formed the 


foundation of the researches and 
writings of our mcst enlightened 
observers, and is justly regarded 
as the basis of all sound geology 
at the present day* Miohardson's 
Geology, London, 1851, p. 38. 

Mutton's Theory of Earth, 
Edinb. 1795, vol. i. pp. 34, 41, 
192, 290, 291, 593* vol. ii, pp. 
236 , 369 , 378 , 555 . 
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oansidered as aa aqueous tlieoij, contains a larger 
amount of tmtii tlian tlie advocates of tiie igneous 
tlieory a3^e willing to allow. Still, what Hutton did 
was most remarlable, especially in reference to what 
are now termed metamorphic rocks, the theory of 
whose formation he was the first to eonceive.^®^ Into 
this, and into their connexion, on the one hand, with 
the sedimentary rocks, and, on the other hand, with 
those rocks whose origin is perhaps purely igneous, I 
could not enter without treading on debatable ground. 
But, putting aside what is yet uncertain, I will mention 
two circumstances respecting Hutton which are undis- 
puted, and which will give some idea of his method, 
and of the turn of Ms mind. The first circumstance is, 
that, although he ascribed to subterranean heat, as ex- 
hibited in volcanic action, a greater and more constant 
energy than any previous inquirers had ventured to 
do,^®‘^ he preferred speculating ou the probable conse- 
quences of that action, rather than drawing inferences 
from the facts which the action presented ; he being on 
this point so indifferent, that he arrived at Ms conclu- 
sions without inspecting even a single region of active 
volcanoes, where he might have watched the workings 
of nature, and seen what she was really about. The 


* In his writings, and in fire or heat melting and expand- 
those of his iilnstrator, Playfair, ing bodies.* * 
we find the germ of the meta- *** ‘ Although Hutton had 
morphic theory.’ LyeWs Manual nerer explored any region of ac- 
of Geology^ London, 1851, p.92. five Tolcanos, he had convinced 

The shortest summary of himself that basalt and many 
this view is in his Tke^y of the other trap rocks were of igneous 
Earth, Edin. 1795, vol ii. pp. 556. origin. LyeWs Erincvjfles of G'fo- 

‘The doctrine, therefore, of our logy, London, 1853, p. 51. To 
Theoiyisbriefly this; that what- this I may add, that he wrote 
ever may have been the opera- his work without having exam- 
tion of dissolving water, and the ined granite. He says {Theory 
chemical action of it upon the of the Earth, yoIA, p. 2i4), *Ifc 
materials accumulated at the hot- is true, I met with it on my re- 
tom of the sea, the general soli- turn by the east coast, when I 
dity of that mass of earth, and just saw it, and no more, at Pe- 
the placing of it in the atmosphere terhead and Aberdeen ; but that 
above the surface of the se^ has was all the granite I had ever 
been the immediate operation of seen when I wrote my Theory of 
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other circumsiance is equally characteristic. Hatton, in 
Ms speculations concerning the geological effects of heat, 
naturally availed himself of the laws which Black had 
unfolded. One of those laws was, that certain earths 
owe their fesibility to the presence of fixed air in 
them before heat has expelled it;. so that if it were 
possible to force them to retain their fixed air, or car- 
bonic acid gas, as we now call it, no amonnt of heat 
conld deprive them of the capability of being fused. 
The fertile inind of Hntton saw, in tMs discovery, a 
principle from which he conld constrnct a geological 
argument. It occurred to him, that great pressure 
would prevent the escape of feed air fpom heated 
rocks, and would thus enable them to he fused, not- 
withstanding their elevated temperature. He then 
supposed that, at a period anterior to the existence of 
man, such a process had taken place under the surface 
of the sea, and that the weight of so great a column of 
water had prevented the rocks firom being decomposed 
while they were subjected to the action of fire. In this 
way, their volatile parts were held together, and they 
themselves might be melted, wMch cordd not have hap- 
pened except for this enormous pressure. By following 
this line of argument, he accounted for the consolidation 
of strata by heat; since, according to the premisses from 
wMch he started, the oily, or bituminous parts, would 
remain, in spite of the efforts of heat to disperse 
them.^^^ This striking speculation led to the infe- 
rence, that the volatile components of a substance, and 
its fixed components, may be made to cohere, in the 
very teeth of that apparently irresistible agent; whose 
business it is to effect their sepai’ation. Such an infe- 
rence was contrary to all experience; or, to say the 

the Earth, I have, since tliat Mr. Bakewell does not seem to 
time, seen it in different places ; be aware that the theory was 
because I went on purpose to ex- formed before the observations 
amine it, as I shall have occasion were made, 
to describe in the course of this Huttonian Theory ^ mMay* 

work/ Hutton’s theory of gra- /mV, vol. i. pp. 38-40, 509, 510. 
nite is noticed in BaJcemlVs Geo- Compare Fla^air^s Life of 'Hut* 
London, 1838, p. 101; but p. 61. 
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least, no mm hiid &mr waa m itislMice of itJ*® la*, 
deed, tlie erent was onlj supposed to happen in conse- 
quence of circumstances wfiioli were nerer met with 
on the surface of the globe, and which, therefore, were 
out of the range of all human observation.’^®® The 
utmost that could bo expected was, that, by means of 
our instrumeuts, we might, perhaps, on a small scale, 
imitate the process which Hutton had imagined. It 
was possible, that a direct experiment might artificially 
combine great pressure with great heat, and that the 
result might be, that the senses would realize what the 
intellect had conceived.*®’’' But the experiment had 
never been tried, and Hutton, who delighted in reason- 
ing from ideas rather than from facts, was not likely to 
undertake it.*®® He cast his speculation on the world, 



*** Hence, the ohjeCtions of 
Hirwim were invalid; because 
his argument against Hutton was 

* grounded on experiments, vrhere 
that veiy separation of the vola- 
tile and fixed parts takes place, 
which it excluded in that hypo- 
thesis of subterraneous heat/ 
Huttonian Theory, in Mayfair, > 
voL i. p. 193, Edinb. 1822. 

Hutton says {Theory of the 
Earth, Edinb. 1795, vol. i. p. 94), 

* The place of mineral operations 
is not on the surface of the earth; 
and we are not to limit nature 
with our imbecility, or estimate 
the powers of nature by the mea- 
sure of our own.^ See also p. 
159, ‘mineral operations proper 
to the lower regions of the earth.* 
And p. 527, * The mineral opera- 
tions of nature lie in a part of the 
globe which is necessarily inac- 
cessible to man, and where the 
powers of nature act under very 
different conditions from those 
which we find take place in the 
only situation where we can live/ 
Again, in vol ii. p. 97, ‘ Thepre- 
«ent Theory of the Earth holds 


for principle that the strata are 
consolidated in the mineral re- 
gions far beyond the reach of 
human observation.*^ Similarly, 
Tol. ii. p. 484, ‘ we judge not of 
the progress of things from the 
actual operations of the surface/ 

Hutton, however, did not 
believe that this could be done. 
‘In the Theory of the Earth 
which was published, I was anx- 
ious to warn the reader against 
the notion that subterraneous 
heat and fusion could be com- 
pared with that which we induce 
by our chemical operations on 
mineral substances hereupon the 
surface of the earth/ Hutton^s 
Theory of the Barth, vol. i, p. 251. 

See, in the Life of Hutton, 
in Vlayfaii^B Works, vol. iv. p. 
62 note, a curious remark on his 
indifference to experimental veri- 
fication. Innumerable passages 
in his work indicate this tendency, 
and show his desire to reason 
immediately from general prin- 
ciples. Thus,invol.i. p. 17, ‘Let 
us strictly examine our principles 
in order to avoid fallacy in our 
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and left ifc to its rortunatelj, liowerer, for tlie 

reception of Hs system, a very ingenions and skilM 
experimenter of tliat day, Sir Janies Hall, determined to 
test tlie speculation by an appeal to facts ; and as nature 
did not supply tbe f icts wbicb. be wanted, be created 
tbem for bimself He applied beat to powdered cbalk, 
wbile, at tbe same time, with great delicacy of manipu- 
lation, be snbjected tbe cbalk to a pressure about equal 
to tbe weight of a column of water balf a mile bigb. 
Tbe result was, that, under that pressure, tbe volatile 
parts of tbe cbalk were beld together; the carbonic 
acid gas was unable to escape; the generation of 
quicklime was stopped ; the ordinary operations of na- 
ture were baffled, and the whole composition, being pre- 
served in its integrity, was fused, and, on subsequently 
cooling, actually crystallized into solid marble. 


reasoning.* . . . * We are now, in 
reasoning from principles, come 
to a point decisive of the ques- 
tion.’ vol, i. p. 177. ‘ Let us now 
reason from our principles.’ vol. 
ii. p, 308. Hence, his constantly 
expressed contempt for experi- 
ence; as in vol, ii. p. 367, where 
he says that we must * overcome 
those prejudices which contracted 
views of nature and magnified 
opinions of the experience of man 
may have begotten.* 

Playfab (LT/e of Hutton, p. 
64) says that it drew * their at- 
tention * («. e, the attention of 
* men of science *), * very slowly, 
so that several years elapsed be- 
fore any one showed himself 
publicly concerned about it, 
either as an enemy op a friend.* 
He adds, as one of the reasons of 
this, that it contained * too little 
detail of facts for a system which 
involved so much that was new, 
and opposite to the opinions 
generally received.’ 

The account of these expe- 
YOL. in. D 


riments was read before the 
Eoyal Society of Edinburgh in 
1805, and is printed in their 
Transactions, Yol. 71, pp. 7 1-1 85, 
Edinb. 1812, 4to. The general 
result was (pp. 148, 149), fThat 
a pressure of 52 atmospheres, or 
1700 feet of sea, is capable of 
forming a limestone in a proper 
heat; That imder 86 atmo- 
spheres, answering nearly to 3000 
feet, or about half a mile, a com- 
plete marble may be formed; 
and lastly, That, with a pressure 
of 173 atmospheres, or 5700 feet, 
that is little more than one mile 
of sea, the carbonate of lime is 
made to undergo complete fusion, 
and to act powerfully on other 
earths.* See also p. 160: ‘The 
earbomc acid of limestone cannot 
be constrained in heatby a pres- 
sure less than that of 1708 feet 
of sea.* There is a short, and 
not very accurate, notice of these 
instructive experiments in 
weWs (rfio/oyy, London, 1838, pp. 
249, 250. 
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iN'ever was trimnpii more complete. IsfeTer did a fact 
more fnUy confca an idea.^®^ But, in the mind of 
Hutton, fhe idea preceded tlie fact b j a long interval ; 
since, before the fact was known, tbe tbeor j bad been 
raised, and tbe system wbicb was built upon it bad, 
indeed, been published several years. It, therefore, 
appears tbat one of tbe chief parts of tbe Huttonian 
Theory, and certainly its most successful part, was 
conceived in opposition to all preceding experience; 
tbat it pre-supposed a combination of events which no 
one bad ever observed, and tbe mere possibility of 
wbicb nothing but artificial experiment could prove ; 
and, finally, tbat Hutton was so confident of tbe vali- 
dity of bis own method of inquiry, tbat be disdained 
to make tbe experiment himself, but left to another 
mind tbat empirical branch of tbe investigation which 
be deemed of bttle moment, but wbicb we, in England, 
are taught to believe is tbe only safe foundation of 
physical research. 

I have now given an account of all tbe most impor* 
tant discoveries made by Scotland, in the eighteenth 
century, respecting tbe la^vs of tbe inorganic world. I 
have said nothing of Watt, because, although the 


As Sir James Hall says, ceived that tlie chemical effects 
* The tratk of the most douhtful ascribed by him to compression, 
principle which Dr. Hutton has ought, in the first place, to be 
assumed, has thus been esta- investigated.’ .... * It occurred 
blished by direct experiment.* to me that this principle was 
Thmsao^ions of the Boyd Society susceptible of being estabbshed 
o/Bdinburyhf voL vi. p. 175* in a direct manner by experi- 
*** See the remarks of Sir ment, and I urged him to make 
James Hall, in Tranzacivons, voL the attem'yt ; but he always re- 
Ti. pp. 74, 75. He observes that jected this proposal, on account 
Hutton’s * system, however, in- of the immensity of the natural 
Tolves so many suppositions, agents, whose operation he sup- 
apparently in contradiction to posed to be far beyond the reach 
common experience, which meet of our imitation ; and he seemed 
us on the very threshold, that to imagine that any such attempt 
most men have hitherto been must xmdoubteclly fail, and thus 
deterred from an investigation of throw discredit on opinions, aU 
its principles, and^ only a few ready sufficiently established, as 
individuals have justly appre- he conceived, on other prindpiles* 
dated its merits.’ con- 
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steam-eBgine, -wMcli ivc owe to liim, is of incalctilable 
importance, it is not a discoTery, biit an inyention. An 
invention it may justly be termed, ratber tlian an im- 
provement. Isotwitbstanding wbat bad been effected 
in tbe seventeentb century, by De Cans, Worcester, 
Papin, and Savery, and notwithstanding the later ad- 
ditions of Newcomen and others, tbe real originality of 
Watt is nnimpeacbablo. His engine was, essentially, a 
new invention ; but, under its scientific aspect, it was 
merely a skilful adaptation of laws previonsly known ; 
and one of its most important points, namely, tbe 
economy of beat, was a practical application of ideas 
promulgated by Black.^^^ Tbe only cbscovery made by 
Watt, was that of tbe composition of water. Though his 
claims are disputed by tbe friends of Cavendish, it would 
appear that be was the first who ascertained that water, 
bistead of being an element, is a compound of two 
gasesd^® This discovery was a considerable step in tbe 


It may be traced back, cer- the economy of fuel, increase of 
tainly to the beginning of the productive power, and saving of 
seventeenth century, and proba- animal labour, which gradually 
bly still higher. Yet the popular ensued, all originated in the sa- 
opinion seems to be correct, that gacious and careful thought with 
Watt was its real inventor ; which he investigated the nature 
though, of course, he could not and properties of heat.’ But what- 
hpe done what he did, without ever investigations Watt made 
his predecessors. This, however, into heat, he discovered no new 
may be said of all the most emi- law respecting it, or, at ail events, 
nent and siiceessfol men, as well no new law which is large enough 
as of the most ordinary men. to he noted in the history of 
On the obligations of Watt thermotics, considered purely as 
to Black, compare JSroKgham^s a science, and apart from prac- 
Lifeof Watt {BrougJmrCs Works, tical application. Mr. Muirhead, 
vol. i. pp. 25,^ 36-38, edit. Glas- in his interesting work which I 
gow, 1855), with Muirhead! s Life have jnst quoted, has published 
of Wait, second edit. London, (pp. 484-486) some remarks 
1859, pp. 66, 83. At p. 301, made on the subject by Watt, 
Mr. Muirhead says of Watt, that several years after the death of 
*his principal inventions con- Black, which, though perfectly 
nected with the steam-engine, fair and candid, show that Watt 
with all their prodigious results, had a rather confused notion of 
were founded, as we have seen, the real difference between an 
on the attentive observation of invention and a discovery, 
groat pliilosopliieal truths ; and Mr. Muirhead, in his Life 
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history of ehemic^ analysis, hut it neither inTolved nor 
suggested any new law of nature, and has, therefore, 
no claim to mark an epoch in the history of the human 
mind.^®^ There is, however, one circumstance connected 
with it which is too characteristic to he passed over in 
silence. The discovery was made in 1783, by Watt, the 
Scotchman, and by Cavendish, the Englishman, neither 
of whom seems to have been aware of what the other 
was doing. But between the two there was this 
difference. Watt, for several years previously, had been 
speculating on the subject of water in connexion with 
air, and having, by Black’s law of latent heat, associ«^ 
ated them together, he was prepared to believe that 


of Watty pp. 301-370, seems to 
have pat the priority of Watt 
beyond further doubt; though 
he is somewhat hard upon Ca- 
vendish, who, there can 6e little 
question, made the discovery for 
himself. 

I would not wish to dimi- 
nish one jot of the veneration in 
which the great name of Watt is 
justly held. But when 1 find 
the opinion of Dr. Withering, 
the botanist, quoted, to the effect 
that his ‘abilities and acquire- 
ments placed him next, if not 
superior, to Newton. {MitirheadJa 
lAfe of Watty p. 302), I cannot 
but protest against such indis- 
criminate eulogy, which would 
rank Watt in the same class as 
one of those godlike intellects of 
which the whole world has not 
produced a score, and which are 
entitled to he termed inspired, if 
ever human being was so. An- 
other instance of this injudicious 
panegyric will be found in the 
same otherwise excellent work 
(Muirheady pp. 324, 325), where 
we read that Watt’s discovery 
that water consists of oxygen 
and hydrogen, was ‘the com- 


mencemeut of a new era, the 
dawn of a new day in physical 
inquiry, the real foundation of 
the new system of chemistry; 
nay, even a discovery “ perhaps 
of greater importance than any 
single fact which human inge- 
nuity has ascertained either be- 
fore or since.” ’ 

That there was no plagia- 
rism on the part of Watt, we 
know from positive evidence; 
that there was none on the part 
of Cavendish, may be fairly pre- 
sumed, both from the character 
of the man, and also from the 
fact that in the then state of 
chemical knowledge the disco- 
very was imminent, and could 
not have been long delayed. It 
was antecedently probable that 
the composition of water would 
be ascertained by different per- 
sons at tbe same time, as we 
have seen in many other disco- 
veries which have been simul- 
taneously made, when the human 
mind, in that particular depart- 
ment of inquiry, had reached a 
certain point. We are too apt to 
suspect philosophers of stealing 
from each other, what their own 




one is oonyertible into tlae otlier.^®^ The idea of an 
intimate analogy between tbe two bodies having once 
entered Ms mind, gradnally ripened ; and when be, at 
last, completed the discovery, it was merely by reason- 
ing firom data wMcb others possessed besides Mmself. 
Instead of bringing to light new facts, he drew new 
conclusions from former ideas. Cavendish, on the 

abilities are sufficient to work conclude, that when a very great 
but for themselves. It is, how- degree of h^t was necessaiy for 
ever, certain that Watt thought the production of the steam, the 
himself ill-treated by Cavendish, latent heat would be wholly 
See Watts Correspondence on the changed into sensible heat ; and 
Composition of Watery London, that, in such cases, the steam 
1846, pp. 48, 61. itself might suffer some remark- 

On 26th Kovember 1783, able change. I now abandon 
he writes: * JFor many years I this opinion, in so far as relates 
have entertained an opinion that to the change of water into air, 
air was a modification of water ; as I think that may be accounted 
which was originally founded on for on better principles.* See 
the facts, that in most cases this remarkable passage, which 
where air was actually made, is quite decisive as to the real 
which should be distinguished histoiy of Watt’s discovery, in 
from those wherein it is only Correspondence of James Watt 
extricated from substances con- on the Composition of Water, 
taining it in their pores, or London, 1846, pp. 84, 85. Corn- 
otherwise united to them in the pare p. cxxiv. and p. 248 note, 
state of air, the substances were In the paper which he corn- 

such as were known to contain munieated to the Royal Society, 
water as one of their constituent announcing his discovery, he, 
parts, yet no water was obtained well knowing the empirical cha- 
in the processes, except what racter of the English mind, apo- 
was known to be only loosely logizes for this ; and says, ‘ I 
connected with them, such as the feel much reluctance to lay my 
water of the crystallization of thoughts on these subjects before 
salts. This opinion arose from a the public in their present indi- 
dAsccmery that the latent heat con'^ gested state, and without having 
tained in steam diminishedf in been aide to bring them to the test 
proportion as the sensible heat of of such esperiments as would eon'- 
the water from which it was pro- firm or refute theml Waif s Cor- 
duced, increased ; or, in other respondence on the Tiscoverg of 
words, that the latent heat of tJie Composiiion of Water, pp.ll, 
steam was less when it was pro- 78. Eleven months earlier, that 
duced under a greater pressure, is in December 1782, he writes 
or in a more dense state, and p. 4): *Dr. Priestley has 

greater when it was produced made a most surprising disco- 
under a less pressure, or in a less very, which seems to confirm my 
dense state: which led me to theory of water’s undergoing 
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other kandj obtained bis resnlt bj the method natural 
to an Englishman. He did not venture to draw a 
fresh inference, until ho had first ascertained some 
fresh fants. Indeed, his discovery was so completely 
an induction from his own experiments, that he omitted 
to take into consideration the theory of latent heat, 
from which Watt had reasoned, and where that eminent 
Scotchman had found the premisses of his argument.^^ 
Both of these great inquirers arrived at truth, but each 
accomplished his journey by a different path. And 
this antithesis is accurately expressed by ouo of the 
most celebrated of living chemists, who, in his remarks 
on the composition of water, truly says, that while 
Cavendish established the facts, Watt established the 
idea.^^ 

Thus much, as to what was effected by the Scotch 
in the department of inorganic science. If we now 
turn to organic science, we shall find that, there also, 
their labours were very remarkable. To those who are 
capable of a certain elevation and compass of thought, 
it will appear, in the highest degree, probable, that, 

some Tory remarkable change on the subject can be complete; 
at the point where all its latent and it will presently be seen, 
heat would be changed into sen- that Mr. Watt took it Mly into 
sible heat.’ account.’ MuirheacPs Life of 

^ * He’ (z. Cavendish) ‘here Watt, p. 315. 
omits entirely the consideration * Cavendish and Watt botli 

of latent heat ; an omission discovered the composition of 
which he even attempts tojns- water. Cavendish estabfished 
tify, in one of the passages inter- the facts ; Watt the idea.’ , , . 
pointed by Blagden. But it is * TJie aticjching too high a mine 
well known to every one ac- to the mere facts, is often a sig?i 
quainted with the first principles of a want of ideas/ Lieh^s 
of chemical science, even as it Letters on dkemistry, London, 
was taught in the days of Black, 1851, p. 48. The last sentence 
and it was indisputably familiar of this illustrious philosopher, 
to Mr- Watt, that no aeriform which I have put in italics, 
fluid can be converted into a should be well pondered in Eng- 
liquid, nor any liquid into a land. If I had my way, it 
solid, without the evolution of should he engraved in letters of 
heat, previously latent. This gold over the portals of the 
essential part of the process, Mr. Royal Society and of the Royal 
Cavendish’s theory does not cm- Institution, 
brace; but without it, no theory 
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between tlie organic and inorganic world, there is no 
x^eal difference. That they are separated, as is com- 
monly asserted, by a sharp hne of demarcation, which 
indicates where one abruptly ends, and the other 
abruptly begins, seems to be a supposition altogether 
untenable. H’ature does not pause, and break off in 
this fitful and irregular manner. In her works there 
is neither gap nor chasm. To a really scientific mind, 
the material world presents one vast and uninterrupted 
series, gradually rising from the lowest to the highest 
forms, but never stopping. In one part of that series, 
we find a particular structure, which, so far as our 
observations have yet extended we, in another part, 
cannot find. We also observe paifticular functions, 
which correspond to the structure, and, as we believe, 
result from it. This is all we know. Yet, from these 
scanty facts, we, who, at present, are still in the infancy 
of knowledge, and have but skimmed the surface of 
things, are expected to infer, that there must be a 
point, in the chain of existence, where both structure 
and function suddenly cease, and, after which, we may 
vainly search for signs of life. It would be difficult to 
conceive a conclusion more repugnant to the whole 
march and analogy of modem thought. In every de- 
partment, the speculations of the greatest t h i nk ers are 
constantly ten&ig to coordinate all phenomena, and to 
regard them as Afferent, indeed, in degree, but by no 
means as different in kind. Formerly, men were con- 
tent to ground tbeir conviction of this difference in 
kind, on the evidence of the eye, which, on a cnrsory 
inspection, saw an organization in some bodies, and not 
in others. From the organization, they inferred the 
life, and supposed that plants, for instance, had life, 
but that minerals had none. This sort of argument 
was long deemed satisfactory ; but, in the course of 
time, it broke down ; more evidence was mquired, and, 
since the middle of the seventeenth century, it has been 
universally admitted, that the eye, by itself, is an un- 
trustworthy witness, and that we must employ the 
microscope", instead of relying on the unaided testimony 
of our own puny and precarious senses. But the 
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microscope is steadily improving, and we cannot tell 
wLat limits there are to its capacity for improyement. 
Consequently, we cannot tell what fresh secrets it may 
disclose. Neither can we say, that it may not be 
altogether superseded by some new artificial resource, 
which shall furnish us with eyidence, as superior to any 
yet supplied, as our present eyidence is superior to that 
of the naked eye. Even already, and notwithstanding 
the shortness of time during which the microscope has 
been a really effeotive instrument, it has revealed to us 
organizations, the existence of which no one had previ- 
ously suspected. It has proved, that what, for thou- 
sands of years, had been deemed mere specks of inert 
matter, are, in truth, animals possessing most of the 
functions which we possess, reproducing their species 
in regular and orderly succession, and endowed with 
a nervous system, which shows that they must be sus- 
ceptible of pain and enjojrment. It has detected life 
hidden in the glaciers of Switzerland ; it has found it 
embedded in the polar ice, and, if it can flourish there, 
it is hard to say from what quarter it can he shut out. 
So unwilling, however, are most men to relinquish old 
notions, that the resources of chemistry have been 
called in, to ascertain the supposed difference between 
organic and inorganic matter ; it being asserted, that, 
in the organic world, there is a greater complexity of 
molecular combination, than in the inorganic.*^^^ Che- 
mists further assert, that, in organic nature, there is a pre- 
dominance of carbon, and, in inorganic, a predominance 
of silmon^ But chemical analysis, like microscopic 
, obsCTVEffiSn, is making such rapid strides, that each 


‘Organic substances, "wbe- 
ther directly derived flom the 
vegetable or animal kingdom, or 
pimneed by the subsequent mo- 
dification of bodies ■which thus 
originate, are remarkable as a 
class for a degree of complexity 
of constitution far exceeding 
that observed in any of the com- 
pounds yet described.’ Fovmei 
Qhmistrj, 3rd edit., London, 


1850, p. 353. I quote this, as 
the &st authority at hand, for a 
doctrine -which is universally ad- 
mitted by chemists, and which is 
indubitably true, so far as our 
exfervmnts have at ^present ex^ 
tended, 

‘As the organic world is 
characterized by the predomi- 
nance, in quantity, of carbon, so 
the mineral or inorganic world is 
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generation, I liad almost said eacli year, is unsettling 
some of the conclusions previously estabHshed ; so that, 
now, and for a long time hence, we must regard those 
conclusions as empirical, and, indeed, as merely tenta- 
tive. Surely a permanent and mdversal inference 
cannot he drawn from shifting and precarious facts, 
which are admitted to-day, and may be overthrown 
to-morrow. It would, therefore, appear that, in favour 
of the opinion, that some bodies are living, and that 
others are dead, we have nothing, except the circum- 
stance, that our researches, so far as they have yet 
gone, have shown that cellular structure, growth, and 
reproduction, are not the invariable properties of 
matter, but are excluded from a large part of the visible 
world, which, on that account, we call inanimate. 
This is the whole of the argument on that side of the 
question. On the other side, we have the fact, that 
our sight, and the artificial instruments, by whose aid 
we have arrived at this conclusion, are confessedly im- 
perfect; and we have the further fact, that, imperfect 
as they are, they have proved, that the organic kingdom 
is infinitely more extensive than the boldest dreamer 
had ever imagined, while they have not been able to 
enlarge the boundaries of tho inorganic kingdom to any 
thing like the same amount. This shows, that, so far 
as our opinions are concerned, the balance is steadily 
inclining in one given direction ; in other words, as 
our knowledge advances, a belief in the organic is en- 
croaching upon a belief in the inorganic.^®'* When we. 
moreover, add, that all science is manifestly converging 

marked by a similar predomi- bardly expect to have any for 
nance of silicon.* Turner^ s Ohe- centuries. Inferences have, in- 
mistryj edited by Liebig and deed, been drawn from telescopic 
Gregory, vol. ii. p. 678, London, observations; and attempts are 
1847. now being made, abroad, to de- 

2®* I mean, of course, to apply termine, by a still more refined 
this remark only to the globe we process, the physical composition 
inhabit, and not to extra-terres- of some of the heavenly bodies, 
trial phenomena. Eespeeting tho But without venturing, in tliis 
organization or non-organization note, to enter into such dis- 
of what exists out of this earth, cussions, or even to state their 
we liave no evidence, and can purport, I may say, that the 
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towards one simple and general tlieorj, wliicli sim-ll 
cover the whole range of material phenomena, and that, 
at each successive step, some irregularities are explained 
away, and some inequalities are reduced, it can hardly 
be doubted, that such a movement tends to weaken 
those old distinctions, the reality of which has been too 
hastily assumed; and that, in their place, we must, 
sooner or later, substitnte the more comprehensive 
view, that life is a property of all matter, and that 
the classification of bodies into animate and inani- 
mate, or into organic and iuorganic, is merely a pro- 
visional arrangement, convenient, perhaps, for onr 
present purposes, but which, like all similar divisions, 
will eventually be merged in a higher and wider 
scheme. 

Until, however, that step is taken, we must be con- 
tent to reason according to the evidence supplied by our 
imperfect instruments, or by onr still more imperfect 
senses. We, therefore, recognize the difference between 
organic and inoiganic nature, not as a scientific truth, 
hut as a scientific artifice, by which we separate in idea, 
what is inseparable in fact ; hoping, in this way, to pur- 
sue our course with the greater ease, and ultimately to 
obtain results, which will make the artifice needless. 
Assuming, then, this division, we may refer all investi- 
gations of organic bodies to one of two objects. The first 
object is, to ascertain the law of those bodies, in their 
usual, healthy, or, as we somewhat erroneously phrase 
it, normal course. The other object is, to ascertein 
their law, in their tmusnal, nnhealthy, or abnormal 
course. When we attempt to do the first of these 
things, we are physiologists. When we attempt to do 
the second, we are pathologists.^^® 


difK£iiilty of fjerificaiion will long 
prove an insuperable barrier to 
our knowledge of the truth or 
fulseliood of any results which 
may be obtained. 

^ Mr. Simon, in his thought- 
ful and suggestive Lectures, says, 
» We may describe Pathology to 


consist in the Science of Life 
under other conditions than those 
of ideal perfection.^ Simonas 
Lectures on Fathology^ London, 
1850, p. 14. ^ This is by far the 
best description I have met with; 
though, as it involves a negative, 
it cannot be accepted as a ded- 
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Physiology* and pathology are tlans the t'vro funda* 
mental diTisions of all oi^mie science.^^ Each is in^ 
ximately connected -with the other ; and eYentnally, no 
doubt, both will be fused into a single study, by dis- 
covering laws "which will prove that here, as elsewherej 
nothing is really abnormal, or irregular. Hitherto, how- 
ever, the physiologists have inimeasuraMy ontstnpped 
the pathologists in the comprehensiveness of their views, 
and, therefore, in the value of their results. For, the 


nition. Indeed, the context sbows 
that Mr. Simon does not suppose 
it to be one. 

^ I formerly adopted the com- 
monly received division of organic 
statics, and organic dynamics ; 
the statics being anatomy, and the 
dynamics being physiology. But, 
1 now think that our knowledge is 
not sufficiently advanced to make 
this so convenient as the division 
into physiological and patholo- 
gical, or into normal and abnor- 
mal, provided we remember that 
in reality nothing is abnormal 
The practically useful, but emi- 
nently unscientific, doctrine, that 
there can be alteration of func- 
tion without alteration of struc- 
ture, has effaced some of the 
most essential distinctions be- 
tween anatomy and physiology, 
and especially between morbid 
anatomy and morbid physiology. 
Until those distinctions are re- 
cognized, the scientific concep- 
tions of professional writers 
must be confused, however valu- 
able their practical suggestions 
may be. While men are capable 
of believing that it is possible fox 
variations of function to proceed 
from any cause except variations 
of structure, the philosophic im- 
portance of anatomy will be im- 
perfectly appreciated, and its 
true relation to physiologj' will 


remain undefined. Inasmuch, 
however, as, with our actual re- 
sources, the most careful dissec- 
tion is often unable to detect (in 
insanity, for instance) those 
changes of structure which pro- 
duce changes of function, super- 
ficial thinkers are placed under 
a strong temptation to deny their 
invariable connexion ; and while 
the microscope is so imperfect, 
and chemistry so backward, it 
is impossible that experiments 
should always (mnvinee them of 
their mistake. Hence, I believe 
that until our means of empi- 
rical research are greatly im- 
proved, all snch investigations, 
notwithstanding their immense 
value in other respects, will tend 
to lead mere inductive minds 
into error, by making them rely 
too much on what they call the 
facts of the case, to the prejudice 
of the reason. This is what I 
mean by saying, that our know- 
ledge is not sufficiently advanced 
to make it advisable to divide 
the sciences of organic bodies 
into physiological and anato- 
mical. At present, and probably 
for some time yet, the humbler 
division into physiological and 
pathological, may be deemed 
safer, and more likely to produce 
solid results. 
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best physiologists distmctly recogiiize that the basis of 
their science must include, not only the animals below 
man, but also the entire vegetable kingdom, and that, 
without this commanding survey of the whole realm 
of organic nature, we cannot possibly understand even 
human physiologv, still less general physiology. The 
pathologists, on the other hand, are so much in arrear, 
that the diseases of the lower animals rarely form part 
of their plan ; while the diseases of plants are almost 
entirely neglected, although it is certain that, until all 
these have been studied, and some steps taken to gene- 
ralize them, eveiy pathological conclusion will be emi- 
nently empirical, on account of the narrowness of the 
field from which it is collected. 

The science of pathology being still so backward in 
the conception as well as in the execution, that even 
men of real ability believe that it can be raised from a 
mere study of the human frame, it will hardly he ex- 
pected that the Scotch, notwithstanding the marvellous 
l3oldness of their speculations, should have been able, in 
the eighteenth century, to anticipate a method which 
the nineteenth centu^ has yet to employ. But they 
produced two pathologists of great ability, and to whom 
we owe considerable obligations. These were, Cullen 
and Jolin Hunter.^®^ Cullen was eimnent oiily as a 
pathologist; but Hunter, whose fine and discursive 
genius took a much wider range, was great both in 
physiology and in pathology. A short account of their 
generalizations respecting organic science, will he a 
fitting sequel to the notices I have already given of what 
was done by their countrymen for inorganic science, 
during the same period. It will complete our survey 
of the Scotch intellect, and will enable the reader to 
form some idea of the brilliant achievements of that 
most remarkable people, who, contrary to the course of 
afiairs in aU other modem nations, have shown that 


Hunter, as we shall pre- of the organic world and even 
sently see, did take an extra- the aberrations of form in the 
ordinarily comprehensive view inorganic, 
of pathology, including th© whole 
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scientific discoTeries do not necessarily weaken saper- 
stition, and that it is possible for t%TO hostile principles 
to flonrish side by side, witliont ever coming into actnal 
collision, or witliont sensibly impairing each other’s 
vigour. 

In IJ’Sl, Cnllen was appointed professor of medicine 
: in the University of Glasgow from which, however, 

: in 1756, he was removed to the Univemty of Edin- 

burgh,^^® where he delivered those celebrated lectures, 
s on which his fame now depends, Bnrbg the early 

i part of his career, he paid great attention to inorganic 

; physics, and proponnded some remarkable speculations, 

which are supposed to have suggested the theory of 
I latent heat to Black, who was his pupil.® But, to 

I follow out those views, would have required a number 

' of minute experiments, which it did not suit the habit 

I of his mind to make. Having, therefore, put forth his 

I ideas, he leffc them to germinate, and passed on to his 

arduous attempt to generalize the laws of disease as they 
j are exhibited in the human frame. In the study of 

i disease, the phenomena being more obscnre and less 

amenable to experiment, there was greater latitude for 
speculation ; hence, he could more easily indulge in that 
. love of theory, which was his ruling passion, and with 

an extreme devotion to which he has been reproached.®^ V 

' Thomson* s Ljfe of Cullen^ evaporation of bodies, must not 

[ vol. i. p. 70, Edinburgh, 1832. only have assisted to direct the 

209 Thomson* s Life of Cullen, attention of his pupil Br. Black 
vol. i. p. 96. Bower states that to similar inquiries, hut must 
\ Cullen * was appointed to the also have furnished him with 

I chair in 1755/ Bowen^s History several of the data from which 

j of the UnimrsUy of Edinburgh, his simple and comprehensive 

L vol. ii. p. 216, Edinburgh, 1817. theory of Latent Heat was afler- 

2*® * It seems impossible to wards so philosophically de- 
peruse the passages I have dueed/ Thomson* s Life of Ctd» 
j .. quoted from Dr, Culleu’s manu- len, vol, i, p. 56. 

^ script lectures and papers, and * It is allowed by the ad- 

from his Eissay on Evaporation, mirers of this great man, that he 
without perceiving that his in- was perhaps too fond of theory/ 
vestigations with regard to the Bower's Ristory of the University 
heat and cold occasioned by the of Edinburghf vol. iii. p. 273. 
combination, liquefaction, and 


L 
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Tliat tlie reproacli is not altogetlier Tinjnst, must, I tMnlc, 
be admitted, since we find him laying down the doctrine, 
that, inasmuch as, in the treatment of disease, theory 
conldnot he separated from practice, it was unimportant 
which came first.®^^ This was tantamount to saying, 
that a medical practitioner might allow his theories to 
control his observations ; for it is certain that, in an 
immense majority of cases, men are so tenacious of the 
opinions they imbibe, that whatever, in any pursuit, 
first occupies their understanding, is likely to mould all 
that comes afterwards. In ordinary minds, associations 
of ideas, if firmly established, become indissoluble ; and 
the power of separating them, and of arranging them in 
new combinations, is one of the rarest of our endow- 
ments. An average intellect, when once possessed by 
a theory, can hardly ever escape from it. Hence, in 
practical matters, theory should be feared, just as, in 
scientific matters, it should be cherished ; because 
practical pursuits are chiefly engrossed by the lower 
class of minds, where associations and the force of pre- 
judice are extremely strong, while scientific pursuits 
concern the higher class, where such prepossessions 
are comparatively weak, and W'here close associations 
are more easily severed. The most powerful intellects 
arc most accustomed to new arrangements of thought, 
and are, therefore, most able to hreds up old ones. On 
them, belief sits lightly, because they well know how 
little evidence we have for many of even our oldest 
beliefs. But the average, or, as we must say, without 
meaning ofience, the inferior, minds, are not disturbed 
by these refinements. Theories, which they have once 
heartily embraced, they can hardly ever get rid of, and 


In 1759, he wrote to Br. his Introditctory Lectures to the 
Balfour Eussell, one of his fa- Practice of Ph^siCf'wh.eTQf assert- 
Tourite pupils: ‘You will not ing truly, ‘fiiat reasoning in 
find it possible to separate prac- physic is unayoidable^ {Oidlen^s 
tice from theory altogether; and Works, toI. i. p, 417), he boldly 
therefore, if you have a mind to infers, ‘ that to render it s^e, it 
begin with the theory, I have no is necessary to cultivate theory in 
objcctioD * Thomson's Life of its full exiefit* 

CuUen, vol. i. p, 130. Compare 
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they often dignify them "with the name of essential 
truths^ and resent every attack npon them as a personal 
injury. Haidng inherited such theories from their 
fathers, they regard them with a sort of filial piety, and 
cling to them as if they were some rich acquisition, 
which no one has a right to touch. 

To this latter class, nearly all men belong, who are 
more engaged in practical pursuits than in speculative 
ones. Among them, are the ordinary practitioners, 
whether in medicine or in any other department, ex- 
tremely few of whom are willing to break up trains of 
thought to which they are inured.^*® Though they pro- 
fess to despise theory, they arO, in reality, enslaved by it. 
All that they can do, is to conceal their subjection, by 
terming their theory a necessary belief. It must, there- 
fore, be deemed a remarkable proof of Cullen’s love of 
deductive reasoning, that he, sagacious and clear-sighted 
as he was, should have supposed that, in so practical an 
art as medicine, theory could, ivith impunity, precede 
practice. For, it is most assuredly true, that, taldng 
men in the average, their minds are so constructed, that 
it cannot precede it without controlling it. It is equally 
true, that such control must be hurtfiil. Even now, and 
notwithstanding the great steps which have beeu iaken 
in morbid anatomy, in animal chemistry, and in the 
microscopic investigation both of the fluids and solids of 
the human frame, the treatment of disease is a question 
of art, far more than a question of science. What chiefly 
characterizes the most eminent physicians, and gives 
them their real superiority, is not so much the extent of 


Even Cullen himself says, sie, till soon after the imiption 
ratherroughly, ‘The great horde of the Goths and Vandals de- 
of physicians are always servile stroyed every vestige of htera- 
imitators, who can neither per- ture in the western parts of 
ceive nor correct the faults of Europe, and drove all that re- 
their system, and are always mained of it to seek a feehle 
ready to growl at, and even to protection at Constantinople.’ 
worry, the ingenious person that Lectures Inifoductory U the 
could attempt it. Thus w’as the Practice of JPk^sict in €tdlen*s 
system of Galen secured in the WorLst voh p, 386 , Edin* 
possession of the schools of phy- burgh, 1827 . 








. I 
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tlieir tlieoretical knowledge, — ^tkougk tliat, too, is often 
considerable, — ^butitis that fine and delicate perception 
wMck tbey owe, partly to experience, and partly to a 
natural quickness in detecting analogies and differences 
wincb escape ordinary observers, Tbe process wliich 
tkey follow, is one of rapid, and, in some degree, nncon- 
scions, induction. And this is tbe reason wby tbe 
greatest physiologists and cbemists, wbicb tbe medical 
profession possesses, are not, as a matter of course, tbe 
Jiest curers of disease. If medicine were a science, they 
ff would always be tbe best. But medicine, being still 
I essentially an art, depends mainly upon qualities wbicb 
I each practitioner has to acquire for bimself, and wbicb 
f no scientific theory can teach. Tbe time for a general 
lieory has not yet come, and probably many generations 
will have to elapse before it does come. To suppose, 
therefore, that a theory of disease should, as a matter of 
education, precede tbe treatment of disease, is not only 
practically dangerous, but logically false. With its 
practical danger I am not now concerned ; but its 
logical aspect is a curious illustratiou of that passion 
for systematic and dialectic reasoning wbicb character- 
ized Scotland. It shows that Cullen, in bis eagerness 
to argue from principles to facts, instead of from facts 
to principles, could, in tbe most important of all arts, 
recommend a method of procedure, for wbicb even our 
knowledge is not ripe, but wbicb, in bis time, was so 
singularly rash and immature, that nothing can explain 
its adoption by a man of such vigorous understanding, 
except tbe circumstance of bis living in a country in 
wbicb that pecubar method reigned supreme. 

It musi^ however, be admitted that Cullen wielded 
tbe method with great ability, especially in bis applica- 
tion of it to tbe science of pathology, to wbicb it was 
far better suited than to tbe art of therapeutics. For, 
we must always remember, that tbe science wbicb in- 
vestigates tbe laws of disease, is quite a different thing 
from tbe art wbicb cures it. Tbe science has a specu- 
lative interest, which is irrespective of all practical 
considerations, and wbicb depends simply on tbe fact, 
that, when it is completed, it will explain tbe aberrations 
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of the wliole organic world. Patliology aims at ascer- 
taining the causes wliich determine every departure 
from the natural type, whether of form or of function. 
Hence it is, that no one can take a comprehensive view 
of the actual state of knowledge, without studying the 
theoretic relations between pa&ology and other depart- 
ments of inquiry. To do this, is the business, not of 
practical men, but of philosophers, properly so called. 
The philosophic pathologist is as different from the 
physician, as a jurist is different from an advocate, or as 
an agricultural chemist is different from a farmer, or as 
a political economist is different from a statesman, or as 
an astronomer, who generalizes the laws of the heavenly 
bodies, is different from a captain, who navigates his 
ship by a practical application of those laws. The two 
sets of functions may be uaited, and occasionally, though 
very rarely, they are, but there is no necessity for their 
being so. While, therefore, it would be absurdly pre- 
sumptuous for an unprofessional person to pass judg- 
ment on the therapeutical system of Cullen, it is per- 
fectly legitimate for any one, who has studied the theory 
of these matters, to examine his pathological system; 
because that, like all scientific systems, must be amen- 
able to general considerations, which are to be taken, 
partly from the adjoining sciences, and partly from the 
universal logic of philosophic method. 

It is from this latter, or logical, pofot of view, that 
Cullen’s pathology is interesting for the purposes of the 
present chapter. The character of his investigations 
may be illustrated by saying, that his method in patho- 
logy is analogous to that which Adam Smith adopted at 
the same time, though in a very different field. Both 
were deductive ; and both, before arguing deductively, 
suppressed some of the premisses from which they 
reasoned. That this suppression is the key to Adam 
Smith’s method, and was an intentional part of his plan, 
I have already shown ; as also that, in each of his two 
works, he supplied the premisses in which the other 
work was deficient. In this respect, he was far superior 
to Cullen. For, though Cullen, like Smith, began by 
mutilating his problem in order to solve it more readily, 

VOL. m* EE 
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Ee, unlike Smitk, did mot see tke necessity of instituting 
anotker and parallel inquiry, wkicli should complete 
the scheme, by starting from the premisses that had 
been previously omitted. 

What I have termed the mutilation of the problem, 
was effected by Cullen in the following manner. His 
object was, to genemlize the phenomena of disease, as 
they are exhibited in the human frame ; and it was oh- 
vious to him, as to every one else, that the human frame 
consists partly of solids and partly of fluids. The pecu- 
liarity of his pathology is, that he reasons almost entirely 
from the laws of the solids, and makes so little account 
of the fluids, that he will only allow them to be the 
indirect causes of disease, which, in a scientific view, are 


to bo deemed strictly subordinate to the direct causes, 
as represented by the solid constituents of our body,^^** 
This assumption, thongh false, was perfectly justiflable, 
since, by curtailing the problem, he simplified its study; 
just as Adam Smith, in Ms Wealili of Naiiom^ simplified 
the study of human nature, by cuirtailing it of all its 
sympathy. But tMs most comprehensive thinker was 
careful, in his Tliemij of Moral Bentiments^ to restore to 
human nature the quality of which the Wealth of Nations 
had deprived it ; and, by thus establishing two different 
lines of argument, he embraced the whole subject. In 
the same way, it was incumbent on CuUen, after having 
constructed a theory of disease by reasoning from the 
solids, to have constructed another theory by reasoning 
from tbe fluids ; so that a coordination of the two theories 
might have raised a science of pathology, as complete as 



This idea runs through the 
whole of his writings. In the 
following passage, it is more 
Bucoinctly stated than in any 
other : * In pathology, and in the 
prognosis of particular diseases, 
it is absolutely necessary to 
enter into the distiaction of 
these causes. I call the one 
direct causes, those which act 
upon the nerrous system di-- 


reetly ; and the other indirect 
causes, those which produce the 
same effect, but by destropng 
those organs which are neces- 
sary to the support of the excite- 
ment, viz. the whole system of 
circulation.* Cullen^ s Works, voL 
■i. p. 135. Even this passage, ' 
clear as it seems, can only be 
rightly interpreted by taking 
the context into consideration. 



'I 
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fclie tlieii state of knowledge allowed^is to tliis, Ms 
mind was nneqaaL Able tbongli be was, ke lacked the 
grasp of intellect wMck characterized Adam Smith, and 
wMch made that great man perceiYe, that every deduc- 
tive argument which is founded on a suppression of 
premisses, must be compensated by a parallel argument, 
wMch takes those premisses into account.^^® So little 
was Cullen aware of tMs, that, having built up that 
system of pathology wMch is known to medical writers 
as Solidism, he never took the pains to accompany it 
by another system, which gave the first rank to the 
liuids. On the contrary, he believed that his plan was 
complete and exhaustive, and that what is termed 
Humoral Pathology was a fiction, which had too long 
usurped the place of trutM®^^ 

Several of the views advocated by Culleu were taken 
from Hofimaim, and several of the facts firom Gaubius ; 


215 Pqj,^ Qg jg obseiTed 
by probably the greatest patho- 
logist of our time, * Humoral pa- 
thology is simply a requirement 
of common practical sense ; and 
it has always held a place in 
medical science, although the 
limits of its domain hare, no 
doubt, been variously circum- 
scribed or interpreted at diifer- 
ent times. Of late years, it has 
met with a new basis and sup- 
port in morbid anatomy, which, 
in the inadequacy of its disco- 
veries in the sohds to account 
for disease and death, has been 
compelled to seek for an exten- 
sion of its boundary through a 
direct examination of the blood 
itself/ BoMtansh^s PathoUgical 
Anatmng, voL i. p. S62, London, 
1854 ' ■ ' 

2*® Unless, as is the case in 
geometry, the premisses, which 
are suppressed, are so slight as 
to bo scarcely perceptible. 

He was so indignant at the 
bare idea of a humoral patho- 


logy, that even Hoffmann, who 
before himself was the most emi- 
nent advocate of solidism, fell 
under his displeasure for allow- 
ing some little weight to the 
humoral doctrines. He says that 
Hoffmann * has not applied his 
fundamental doctrine so exten- 
sively as he might have done ; 
and he has everywhere inter- 
mixed an humoral pathology, as 
incorrect and hypothetical as any 
other.’ Cullen's Word's, vol, i, 
p. 410, At p. 470, have, 
therefore, assumed the general 
principles of Hoffmann. And, if 
I have rendered them more cor- 
rect, and more extensive in their 
application, and, more parlwu- 
larly^ if I have avoided introduce 
ing the many hypothetical doc-- 
trines of the BLum&ral Bathology 
which disfgured both his and 
all the other sy&tems that have 
hitherto prevailed^ I hope I shall 
he excused for attempting a sys- 
tem, which, upon the whole, may 
appear new/ 
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but that Ms patboloCT? considered as a whole, is essen* 
tiallj original, is evident from a certain unity of design 
wMcb is inconsistent with extensive plagiarism, and 
wMcbproves that he had thoroughly thought out Ms sub- 
ject for himself Without, however, stopping to inquire 
how much he borrowed from others, I will briefly indicate 
a few of the salient points of his system, in order to 
enable the reader to understand its general character. 

According to Cullen, all the solids in the human body 
are either simple or vital. The simple solids retain, 
after death, the properties which they possessed during 
life. But the vital solids, wMch form the fundamental 
part of the nervous system, are marked by properties, 
wMch disappear directly death occurs.^ Hence, the 
simple solids, having fewer functions than the vital, 
have also fewer diseases ; and the maladies to which 
they are hahle admit of easy classification.^*^ The real 
difficulty lies in the vital solids, because on their pecu- 
liarities the whole nervous system depends, and nearly 
all disorders are immediately due to changes in them. 
Cullen, therefore, made the nervous system the basis of 
Ms pathology; and, in speculating on its functions, he 
assigned the cMef place to an occult principle, wMch he 
termed the Animal Power, or Energy, of the hrain.220 
This principle acted on the vital solids. When the 

* The solid parts of the title in the following section.* 
body seem to be of two kinds : Cullen's WorTcs, voL i. p. 10. 
one whose properties are the These diseases are laxity, 

same in the dead as in the fiaccidity, <&c. See the ennmera- 
living, and the same in the ani- tion of * the diseases of the 
mate as in many inanimate simple solids,* in CvlUnls Wor/cs, 
bodies ; the other, whose proper- vol. i. p. 14. 
ties appear only in living bodies. Cullen's Works, vol. i. pp. 

In the last, a peculiar oiganiza- 60 , 600, vol. ii. p. 364. Dr. 
tion, or addition, is supposed to Thomson, who had access to 
take place ; in opposition to papers and lectures of Cullen’s, 
which the first are called the which have never been published, 
simple solids. Of these only, we says {Life of Cullen, voL i. p. 265), 
shall treat here ; and of the * His speculations with regard to 
others, which may be called the different functions of the 
vital solids, being the funda- nervous system, but more parti- 
mental part of the nervous sys- cularly with regard to that of 
tern, we shall treat under that the Ammal Tower or Energy dl 
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principle worked well, tke body was bealtby ; wben it 
worked ill, tbe body was unbealtby. Since, tben, tbe 
state of tbe yital solids was tbe main canse of disorder, 
and since tbe Energy of tbe brain was tbe main canse 
of tbe state of tbe vital solids, it became important to 
know wbat tbe influences were wbicb acted on tbe 
Energy, becanse in them we sbonld find tbe beginning 
of tbe series. Those influences were divided by Onllen 
into physical and mental. The physical were, beat, 
cold, and effluvia, tbe three most potent of the material 
disturbers of tbe bnman frame.^^i mental mfinences, 
wbicb excited tbe brain to act on tbe solids, were com- 
prised under six difierent beads, namely, the will, tbe 
emotions, tbe appetites, tbe propensities, and, finally, 
tbe two great principles of habit and of imitation, on 
wbicb be, with good reason, laid considerable stress.^®^ 
In arguing from these mental causes, and in generalizing 
tbe relations between them and the sensations of tbe 
body, be, faithful to bis favourite method, proceeded 
deductively from tbe metaphysical principles tben in 
vogue, without inqniiing inductively into their validity, 
such an induction being,, be thought, no part of bis 
duty .^^3 He was too anxious to get on with bis dialectic, 
to be interrupted by so trifling a matter as the truth 


the brain, were incorporated CuUen^s VTorks, vol. i. pp. 

with every opinion which he 40, 546, 558, 648, vol. ii. p. 321. 
taught concerning the pheno- Cidte^s Works, vol. i. pp. 

mena of the animal economy, 86,91,100, 101, 108, 115,116, 
the causes of diseases, and the 653, 592, vol. ii. pp. 35, 366. 
operation of medicines ; and Compare the summary of causes 
they may he said to constitute a in ThmuisorHs Life of Cullen, 
most important part, if not the vol. i. p. 289. 
sole basis, of that system of the He says ( Works, vol. i. pp. 

Practice of Physic, which he 31, 32*), ‘Whoever has the small- 
made the subject of prelection, est tincture of metaphysics will 
as well as of study, for a period know the distinction pointed at 
of nearly forty years, before he here between the qualities of 
ventured to give it to the public.* bodies as primary and secondary.* 
I should mention, that Cullen, . . . * Whether these ' dutinc- 
under the term ‘ brain,* included iions be well or ill founded, it is 
tbe contents of the vertebral 7Wi mjf hminess to inquire.^ But 
column as well as of the era- though be did not deem it his 
uium. business to inquire into the 
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or falsehood of ihe premisses on wMch the reason 
rested. Wliat he did in the metaphysical part of his 
pathology, he also did in its physical part. Althongk 
the hlood and the nerves are the two leading features 
of the human economy, he did not search into them by 
a separate indnction ; he subjected them neither to 
chemical experiments in order to learn their composition, 
nor to microscopic observations in order to learn their 
stracture.^^'* This is the more observable, becanse 
though we must admit that animal chemistry was then 
generally neglected, and that its real meaniog was 
scarcely understood until the wonderful labours of 
Berzelius revealed its importance, sthl the microscope 
was ready to Cullen’s hands ; it having been invented 
a hundred and fifty years before he completed his patho- 


accuracy of these and similar 
distinctions, he thought himself 
justified in assuming them, and 
reasoning from them as if they 
could explain the working of 
those sensations, whose perver- 
sion formed the point of contact 
heti^cen metaphysics and patho- 
logy. See, for instance, in his 
Worl’s, vol. i. p. 46, the long 
series of unproved and unprov- 
able assertions respecting the 
combination and comparison of 
sensations giving rise to memory, 
imagination, and the like. 

Cullen, with that admirable 
candour which was one of the 
most attractive peculiadties of 
his fine intellect, confesses his 
want of acquaintance with the 
microscope; ‘It leaves me, who 
am not conversant in such obser- 
vations, altogether uncertain with 
respect to the precise nature of 
this part of the blood.* Cullen^ s 
WotJcs^ vol. i. p. 195, A patho- 
logist without a microscope is an 
unarmed man, indeed. In regard 
to his animal chemistry, one pas- 
sage may be quoted as a speci- 


men of the manner in which he 
arrived at conclusions specula- 
tively, instead of subjecting the 
phenomena to experimental in- 
vestigation. * We may remark 
it to be highly probable, that 
all animal matter is originally 
formed of vegetable ; because all 
animals either feed directly and 
entirely on vegetables, or upon 
other animals that do so. Prom 
hence it is probable, that all 
animal substances may be traced 
to a vegetable origin ; and ihere^ 
fore, if we would inquire into the 
production of animal matter, we 
must first inquire in what manner 
vegetable matter may be con- 
verted into animal?* OuUeris 
Worhsj vol. i. pp. 177, 178. The 
therefore and the must, resulting 
merely from an antecedent pro- 
bability, are characteristic of 
that over-boldness, into which 
deduction is apt to degenerate, 
and which is strongly contrasted 
with the opposite vice of over- 
timidity, by which inductive 
rcasoners are tainted. 
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logy, aiid having been m common scientific iise for abont ^ 

a hundred years. But his love of synthesis overcame 
him. His system is constracted by reasoning from 
general principles; and of that process, he certainly 
was a consnmmate master. Between the premisses and 
the conclusion, he hardly ever lets error creep in. imd, 
in reference to the results of his speculations, he had one 
immense merit, which will always secure to him a con- 
spicuous place in the history of pathology. By insisting 
on the importance of the solids, he, one-sided though he 
was, corrected the equal one-sidedness of his predeces- 
sors; for, with extremely few exceptions, all the best 
patbologists, from Gralen downwards, had erred in ascrib- 
ing too mnch to the fluids, and had upheld a purely 
humoral pathology. Cullen turned the minds of men in 
the other direction ; and though, in teaching them that 
the nervous system is the sole primary seat of disease, 
he committed a great mistake, it was a mistake of the 
most salutary kind. By leaning on that side, he restored 
the balance. Hence, I have no doubt, he indirectly en- 
couraged those minute researches into the nerves, which 
he would not himself stop to make, hut which, in the 
next generation, gave rise to the capital discoveries of 
Bell, Shaw, Mayo, and Marshall Hall. At the same 
time, the old humoral pathology, which had prevailed 
for many centuries, was practic^y pernicious, because, 
assuming that all diseases are in the blood, it produced 
that constant and indiscriminate^venesection,^. which de- 
stroyed innumerable lives, besidesIhe^Teparable injury 
it often inflicted both on body and mind ; weakening those " ' " • ^ v!. 

whom it was unable to slay. Against iMs merciless on- 
slaught, which made medicine the curse of mankind, the ' 

Solid Pathology was the first effective barrier.^^s practi- 
cally, therefore, as well as speculatively, we must hail > 


^ Dr. Watson {Frinctples and began to be manifest, and led to 
Practice of Physic^ 4tli edit. Lon- its total abandonment.' But, 
don, 1857, vol, i. p. 41) says of with every respect for this emi- 
the humoral pathology, that, nent authority, I venture to ob- 
‘ the absurdity of the In^othesis, serve, that this supposition of 
still more the dangerous prac- Lr. Watson’s is contradicted by 
tk-c which this dockinc generated, the vbole history of the Immau 
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CuHen a great benefactor of bis species; and we mnst 
regard bis appearance as an epoch in tbe history of human 
comfort, as well as in the history of human thought. 

It may, perhaps, facilitate the conceptions of nnpro- 
fessional readers, if I give, in as few words as possible, 
a specimen of the way in which Cullen employed his 
method, in investigating the theory of some one class of 
diseases. For this purpose, I will select his doctrine of 
fever, which, though now generally abandoned, once 
exercised more influence than any other part of his 
pathology. Here, as elsewhere, he reasons from the 
solid Disregarding the state of the blood, he says, 
that the cause of all fever is a diminished energy of 
the brain.^27 Such diminution may he produced by 

mind. There is no well-attested occasional use of the expression 
case on record of any theory * nervous fluid,’ as if he were 
haying been abandoned, because willing to let in the idea of 
it produced dangerous results, humorism. Hut, in one place, he 
As long as a theory is believed, distinctly guards himself against 
men will ascribe its evil conse- such misconstruction. ‘ Now, to 
quences to any cause except the avoid determining any thing with 
right one. imd a theory which regard to these opinions, I have 
is once established, will always used the term of 7iervoiis power ; 
be believed, until there is some but as this is a little ambiguous, 
change in knowledge which I choose to express it by nerimts 
shakes its foundation. Every fluid ; not that I suppose, with 
practical change may, by careful Dr. Boerhaave, that the bmin is 
analysis, be shown to depend, in an excretory, and that a fluid is 
the flrst instance, on some change secreted from it : 1 mean nothing 
of speculative opinions. Even at more than that there is a condition 
the present day, many doctrines of the nerves which fits them for 
are generally held in the most the communication of motion. 
civilized countries, wliicii are pro- But I defer the consideration of 
dudng dangerous practical con- these opinions for the present, 
sequences, and have produced and perhaps ad Graces calendas ; 
those consequences for centunes. but nothing shall be rested upon 
But the mischief which the doc- the nervous fluid, it shall be con- 
trine engenders does not weaken sidered merely as a power fitted 
the doctrine itself. Nothing can for communicating motions.’ 
do that, but the general progress CuTkris Worhs, vol. i. p. 17. 
of knowledge, which, by altering Without this passage, his re- 
former opinions, mo^es future marks on ‘ the nervous fluid in 
conduct. the brain’ (WbrhSj vol.i.p. 129), 

Some writers, who have might easily be misunderstood, 
taken notice of Cullen, have been * Together with this, the 

deceived in this respect by his languor, inactivity, and debility 


- 
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rarious sedatiyes, tlie most common of 'wliicli are 
effluvia, wlietlier marsli or liuman, intemperance, fear, 
and cold.^-^ Directly tlie energy of the brain is im- 
paired, the disease begins. Rapidly passing through 
the nervous system, its first palpable efect is a chili, or 
cold fit, which is accompanied by a spasm on the ex- 
tremities of the arteries, particularly where they touch 
the surface of the body.^^a This spasm on the extreme 


of the animal motions, the im- powers that seem to be remote 
perfect sensations, the filing of causes of fever; such as fear, in- 
cold, while the body is traly temperance in drinking, excess in 
w'arm, and some other symptoms, venery, and other circumstances, 
all show that the energy of the which evidently weaken the 
brain is, on this occasion, greatly system. But whether any of these 
weakened ; and I presume that, sedative powers be alone the te- 
as the weakness of the action of mote cause of fever, or if they 
the heart can hardly be imputed only operate either as concurring 
to any other cause, this weakness with the operation of marsh or 
also is a proof of the diminished human effluvia, or as giving an 
energy of the brain. So I con- opportunity to the operation of 
elude, that a debility of the cold, are questions not to be posi- 
nervous power forms the begin- tively answered/ Practice of 
ning of the cold fit, and lays the in Cullen* s Worlds, vol. i. 

foundation of all the other phe- pp. 546, 552. One part of this 
nomena.’ Practice of in view has been corroborated, since 

Cullen* s Works, vol. i. p. 492. the time of Cullen. *The experi- 
* To render our doctrine of ments of Chossat and others 
fever consistent and complete, it clearly prove cold to be a direct 
is necessary to add here, that sedative/ WiUiam^ Principles 
those remote causes of fever, of Medicine, 2nd edit. liondon, 
human and marsh effluvia, seem 1848, p. 11. Compare Watson* s 
to be of a debilitating or sedative Frindples and Practice of Phasic, 
quality.’ . . . ‘ Though we have 4th edit. London, 1857, vol. i. 
endeavoured to show that fevers pp. 87-92, 249. Hence, perhaps, 
generally arise from marsh or the ' irresistible tendency to 
human effluvia, we cannot, with sleep caused by exposure to severe 
any certainty, exclude some other or long-continued cold.’ Erick^ 
remote causes, which are com- sm*s 8urgerp, 2nd edit. Lon- 
monly supposed to have at least don, 1857, p* 336 • but as to this, 
a share in producing those dis- Pr, Watson (Pnnd^ks of Pkj/sic, 
eases. AndIproceed,therifore, to vol. i. p. 89) is sceptical, and 
inquire concerning these causes ; thinks that, in those cases which 
the first of which that merits are recorded, the drowsiness 
attention, is the power of cold ascribed to cold, is, in a great 
applied to the human body/ . . . measure, the result of fatigue. 
'Besides cold, there are other Cidlen^s Works, rohLp. 493. 
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vessels, irritates iihe heart and arteries, and the irrit^^ 
tion continnes till the spasm is relaxed.^^^ At the same 
time, the increased action of the heart restores the 
energy of the brain; the system rallies; the extreme 
vessels are relieved; while, as a conseqnence of the 
whole movement, sweat is excreted, and the fever 
abates.^31 Shutting out, therefore, all consideration of 
the finids of thehody, the successive stages of languor, 
cold fit, and hot fit, might, in Cullen’s opinion, be 
generalized by reasoning merely from the solids, which, 
furthermore, produced his well-known distinction be- 
tween fevers, the continuance of which is owing to an 
excess of spasm, and those, the continuance of which is 
owing to an excess of debility.^^^ 

A similar process of thought gave birth to his 


Nosology, 


general classification of diseases, which 


some have regarded as the most valuable part of Ms 


Compare, respecting his general 
theory of spagm, p. 84, and yoL 
ii. p. 400. 

230 « ipjie Qf fever, then, 
may be, that a spasm of the ex- 
treme vessels, however induced, 
proves an irritation to the heart 
and arteries ; and that this con- 
tinues till the spasm is relaxed 
or overcome/ Cidlm^s Works, 
Tol. i. p. 494. 

* Such, however, is, at the 
same time, the nature of the 
animal economy, that this debility 
proves an indirect stimulus to 
the sanguiferous system; whence, 
by the intervention of the cold 
stage and spasm connected with 
it, the action of the heart and 
laiger arteries , is increased, and 
continues so till it has had the 
effect of restoring the energy of 
the brain, of extending this energy 
to the extreme vessels, of restor- 
ing, therefore, their action, and 
thereby especi ally overcoming the 
spasm affecting them ; upon tho 
removing of which, tho excretion 


of sweat, and other marks of the 
relaxation of excretories, take 
place/ Practice of^hysk, in OuU 
len's Works, vol. i. pp. 501, 502. 
See also p. 636, § ceiii. Or, as 
he elsewhere expresses himself 
(vol. i. p. 561): ‘With regard 
to the event of fevers, this is 
the fundamental principle : in 
fevers, nature cures the disease*, 
that is, certain motions tending 
to death continue the disease, 
but, ill consequence of the laws 
of the animal economy, other 
motions are excited by these 
which have a tendency to re- 
move it/ 

232 < Jf yj.Q 

conclusions with respect to the 
proximate cause, it follows, most 
naturally, from the view there 
given, that the continued fever is 
always owing to an excess of 
spasm, or to an excess of debility : 
as the one or other of these pre- 
vails, it will give one or other of 
the two forms, either the Synoelna 
or infiammatory fever, or the 
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labonrs tbongb, for reasons already mentioned, we 
must, I tliink, reject all snob attempts as premature, and 
as liJsely to work more barm than good, unless they are 
simply used as a contrirance to aid tbe memory. At 
all events, the Nosology of Gnllen, tbougb it esbibits 
clear traces of bis powerful and organizing mind, is 
fast failing into disrepute, and we may be sure, that, 
for a long time yet, a similar fate will await its succes- 
sors. Our pathological knowledge is still too young 
for so great an enterprise.®^** We have every re^on to 
expect, tbat, witb tbe aid of cbemistry, and of tbe 
microscope, it will continue to grow more rapidly than 
it has hitherto done. Without venturing to predict the 
rate of its increase, we may form some idea of it, by 
considering what has been effected witb resources very 
inferior to those Tve now possess. In a work of great 
authority, published in the year 1848, it is stated, that 
since the appearance of Cullen’s Nosology, oiir mere 
enumeration of diseases has almost doubled, while our 
knowledge of the facts relating to disease has more 
than doubled.®^* 

I have now only one more name to add to this splendid 


Typhus or uerYous fever.* CwZ- if there is any instance of the 
Im's Wor^Sf Yol i. "p, dl8, adoption of Cullen’s nosological 

‘ Cuhen’s most esteemed arrangement. Abroad, and par- 
work is his jffamiUm^s ticularly in Italy,it is more valued. 

History of Medicine^ Iiondon, ^ I hadrathernot be cramped 

1831, vol. ii. p. 279. * His Hoso- and hampered hy attempting 
logy will probably survive all his what abler heads than mine have 
other works; it is indisputably failed to achieve, and what, in 
the best system which has yet truth, I believe, in the present 
appeared.* Lives of British Phy^ state of our science, to b© im- 
sicianSf London, 1830, p. 213. possible, a complete methodical 
* Celle de Cullen, qui parut en system of nosology.* Watsoris 
1772, et qui constitue xin vM- Prmdjgles and Practke of Physic, 
table progrk.* Benouard, His- London, 1857, vol. i p. 9, This 
toire de la Medednc, Paris, 1846, is the wisdom of a powerfulun- 
vol. iLp. 23L See also derstanding. 

Medical BwUonary, edited by ‘ Now, when the diseases of 

Br. Grant, London, 1848, p. 937* Cullen’s nosology have been al- 
But, in the most celebrated most doubled, and thefacts relat- 
medical works which have ap- ing to them have been more than 
peared in England during the doubled.* WiUiamd PrindpUsoJ 
last twelve or fifteeiiy ears, Idoubt Medicine, London, 1848, p. 522. 
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catalogue of tlie great Scotclimen of the eighteenth 
centurj.^^ But it is the name of a man, who, for com- 
prehensive and original genius, comes immediatelj after 
Adam Smith, and must be placed far above anv other 
philosopher whom Scotland has produced. I mean, of 
course, John Hunter, whose only fault was, an occa- 
sional obscurity, not merely of language, but also of 
thought. In this respect, and, perhaps, in this alone, 
Adam Smith had the advantage ; for his mind was so 
flexible, and moved so freely, that even the vastest 
designs were nnable to oppress it. With Hunter, on 
the contrary, it sometimes seemed as if the understand- 
ing was troubled by the grandeur of his own concep- 
tions, and doubted what path it ought to take. He 
hesitated ; the utterance of his intellect was indis- 
tmct.237 Still, his powers were so extraordinary, that, 



I had intended giving some 
account of the once celebrated 
Bninonian system, vrhich was 
founded by Dr. John Brown, who 
was first the pupil of Cullen, and 
afterwards his rival. But a 
careful perusal of his works has 
convinced me that the real basis 
of his doctrine, or the point from 
which he started, was not patho- 
logy, but therapeutics. His hasty 
division of all diseases into 
sthenic and asthenic, has no claim 
to be deemed a scientific general- 
ization, but was a mere artificial 
arrangement, resulting from a 
desire to substitute a stimulating 
treatment in the place of the old 
lowering one. He, no doubt, 
went to the opposite extreme ; 
but that being a purely practical 
subject, tins Introduction has no 
concern with it, Bor the same 
reason, I omit all mention of 
Currie, who, though an eminent 
therapeutician, was a common- 
place pathologist. That so poor 
and thinly-peopled a country as 
Scotland, should, in so short a 


period, have produced so many 
remarkable men, is extremely 
curious. 

Mr. Ottley {Life of Hunter ^ 
p. 186 ) says, * In his writings we 
occasionally find an obscurity in 
the expression of his thoughts, a 
want of logical accuracy in his 
reasonings, and an incorrectness 
in his language, resulting from a 
deficient education.’ But, a de- 
ficient education will never make 
a man obscure. Neither will a 
good education make him lucid. 
The only cause of clearness of 
expression is clearness of thought ; 
and clearness of thought is a 
natural gift, which the most 
finished and systematic culture 
can hut slightly improve. Unedu- 
cated men, without a thousandth 
part of John Hunter s intellect, 
are often clear enough. On the 
other hand, it as frequently hap- 
pens that men, who have received 
an excellent education, cannot 
speak or write ten consecutive 
sentences wkich do not contain 
some troublesome ambiguity. In 
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among tlbe great masters of organic science, lie belongs, 
I apprehend, to tlie same rank as Aristotle, Harvey, and 
Bichat, and is somewhat superior either to Haller or 
Cuvier. As to this classification, men wfil differ, accord- 
ing to their different ideas of the natnre of science, 
and, above aU, according to the extent to which they 
appreciate the importance of philosophic method. It is 
from this latter point of view that I have, at present, to 
consider the character of John Hunter ; and, in tracing 
the movements of his most remarkable mind, we shali 
find, that, in it, deduction and induction were more 
intimately xmited than in any other Scotch intellect, 
either of the seventeenth or eighteenth century. The 
causes of this unusual combination, I will now endea- 
vour to ascertain. When they are understood, they 
win not only explain many peculiarities in his works, 
but will afford materials for speculation, to those who 
love to examine the development of ideas, and who are 
able to discern the way in which different schemes of 
national thought have given different shapes to national 
character, and have thereby modified the whole course 
of human affairs, to an extent of which the ordinaiy 
compilers of history have not the slightest suspicion. 

Hunter romaiued in Scotland tili the age of tweniy, 
when he settled in London ; and, though he was ahro^ 
for about three years, he abandoned his own country, 
and became, socially and intellectually, a native of 
England.-^* Hence, the early associations of his mind 


Hunter's works such ambiguities 
are abundant; and this is proba- 
bly one of the reasons why no one 
has yet ^yen a connected yiew 
of his philosophy. On his ob- 
scurity, compare Cooper^ s Life of 
Sir Astley Cooler , London, 1843, 
voL i. pp. 151, 152; Fayef s Lec- 
tures on Surgical Pathology f Lon- 
don, 1853, voL i p. 419 ; and the 
remarks of his enemy, Eoot, in 
Foofs Life of Bunt&r, London, 
1794, p. 59. 

^ He was bom hi 1728, and 


came to London in 1748. Adami 
Life of John Hunter, 2nd edit. 
London, 1818, pp. 20, 203. Ac- 
cording to Adams (pp. 30-35), 
he was abroad as surgeon in the 
English army from 1 761 to 1763 ; 
though, m Foots Life of Hunter, 
London, 1794, p. 78, he is said 
to have returned to England in 
1762. hir. Ottlcy says that he 
returned in 1763. Oitlefs lAfe 
of Hunter, p. 22, in yol, i. of 
Hunted s Works, edited by Pal- 
mer, Iiondon, 1835-* 



